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PREFACE. 



The present volume, though carefully fitted, like each of ita pre- 
decessor^ to the place which it holds in the Series, forma* also, .in 
itself, like each of them, a complete progressive Reader. It k not, 
therefore, merely a set of promiscuous extracts : claiming no other 
than the merit of exhibiting diversity of style and elegance of senti- 
nae nfc. 

All the matter, on the contrary, whether original or selected, has 
been adapted and arranged with the closest regard to the expert 
mcM wonts of learners. To meet the disposition of youth, ever 
m studious of change,** it offers, both in style and subject, the most 
ample variety ; to plant the precious seeds of virtue, to cherish and 
protect them in their growtn, it carefully supplies the means of 
moral culture ; while, further to enrich the mind with useful knowl- 
edge, make it familiar with noble sentiments and elegant diction, 
it brings the pupil in communion with many of those master spirits 
that have, by their works, moat adorned and elevated English 
literature. 

Tab Fibst Part of the work, embracing some thirty-five pages, is 
devoted to the statement and illustration of principles end pre- 
cepts for Rhetorical Reading. The instructions in this part will 
be found, it is hoped, comprehensive without being prolix, and, 
withal so simple and so direct as to admit of the most ready and 
accurate application. In this part, the diligent student will find 
every necessary aid in his endeavors to attain & graceful and effect- 
ive delivery ; while the teacher, anxious to secure to his pupils the 
benefit of ample and judicious practice, will have no reason to com- 
plain of the paucity of examples. 

Tee Seoonp Past, occupying the remainder of the volume, com- 
prises more than two hundred Exercises in reading. Mere each 
Lesson is preceded by a list of words taken from it, and duly de- 
fined ; the Proper Names are explained in brief, but often compre- 
hensive Notes ; frequent References are made to the instructions in 
the First Part ; ana the whole is concluded with a series of questions 
designed to awaken interest, prolong attention, and so make the 
deeper impression. These notes, references, definitions, and ques- 
tions, all have a common aim, — that of securing a better reading 
of each piece, by securing to the learner a better understanding of 
its meaning. They direct attention to the precise import of given 
words in given places, fix firmly in the mind noted events, persona, 
and localities, and fester the h afrit of tracing minutely the several 
shades and relations of thought in a connected discourse. 

Such, in general terms, is the New Fgubth Reader. It is com- 
mended to all who regard good Reading, as a valuable accomplish- 
ment : — to all who, in teaching this subject* have respect to the 
laws of mental growth ' t — to all who, in school, would duly combine 
the entertaining with the instructive ; — -and, especially, to those 
who sympathize with the sentiment of the poet : — 

How empty learning, sad hovr Tain is art. 
Bat as it mends Uhe life, and guides the heart. 
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PART FIRST. 

ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the art of delivering written or 
extemporaneous composition with force, propri- 
ety, and ease. 

It deals, therefore, with words, not only as individ- 
uals, but as members of a sentence, and parts of a 
connected discourse : including every thing necessary 
to the just expression of the sense. Accordingly, it 
demands, in a special manner, attention to the follow- 
ing particulars; viz., Articulation, Accent, Em- 
phasis, Inflection, Modulation, and Pauses, 



SECTION I. 



AETICULATIOT. 

Articulation is the art of uttering distinctly 
md justly the letters v and syllables constituting 
* word. 

It deals, therefore, with the elements of words, just 
as elocution deals with the elements of sentences : the 
one securing the true enunciation of each letter, or 
combination of letters, the other giving to each word, 
or combination- of words, such a delivery as best ex- 

Qussnosa. — What k TOocntioii I To what flubjecte does it require 
particular attention! What is Articulation I -, - 

1* #: 
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presses the meaning of the author. It is the basis of 
all good reading, and should be carefully practiced by 
the learner. The following Directions and Examples 
are given as guides : 

L — Produce, according to the following Table, 
all the Elementary Sounds of the Language: 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 


Sir 


B-ToNIOS. 






Tonics. 




JSUment. 




Powen 


Element 




Power. 


20.--J 


as in 


Jet. 


1.— J A 


as in 


Ape. 


21.— L 


a 


Let. 


2.— a A 


u 


Arm., 


22.— M 


a 


Man. 


3.— $ A 


u 


AH. 


23.— N 


a 


Not. 


4.— 4 A 


u 


At. 


24.— R 


« 


Bon. 


5.— 'E 


a 


Eye. 


25.— V 


u 


Fent. 


6.— *E 


(C 


jShd. 


26.— W 


«« 


TPent 


7.— 'I 


u 


Zee. 


27.— Y 


(C 


Fes. 


a— "i 


u 


it. 


28.— 'Z 


a 


Zeal. 


9.— l O 


u 


Old. 


29.— *Z 


u 


Azure 


10.— 'O 


u 


Do. 


30.— NG 


u 


Sing. 


11.— '0 


(( 


Ox. 


31.— TH 


it 


Thy. 


12.— ^ 
13.— f U 




Use. 
Up. 


A-TONJOS. 




14.— 'U 


it 


Ptfll. 


32.— F 


as in 


Fit. 


15.— OI 


u 


on. 


33.— H 


u 


BaL 


16.— OU 


u 


Out. 


34.— K 


4C 


JTid. 








35.— P 


It 


Pit. 


CONSONANT SOUNDS. 
Sub-tonics. 


36.— S 
37.— T 
38.— CH 


u 
u 
u 


Sin. 
Top. 
Chat. 


17.— B 


as in 


Bat. 


39.— SH 


it 


SflWL 


18.— D 


u 


Dun. 


40.— TH 


<( 


Thin. 


19.--G* 


u 


Gun. 1 


41.— WHf 


ii 


When. 



* Soft G is equivalent to J; Soft to S, and bard and Q to K, 
X is equivalent to K and S, as in box, or to G and Z, as in exalt 

f WH is pronounced as if the H preceded W, otherwise it would be 
pronounced W-hen. R should be slightly trilled before a vowel. For 
further instructions, see Sanders and Merrill's Elementary and Elocu- 
tionary Chart 

Qowiowsy— How many Elementary Sounds are there f How many 
vowel sounds I What are they I Uttei the consonant sounds. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR THE VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

1st For Long l A, we hare at, as in sail; an in gauge; %y 

in lag; ea in great ; ei in deign; eg in they. 
2d. For J'Ta* a A, at* in daunt; ua in guard; ea in AeerA 
3d, For Broad 'A, at* in pause; aw in Zato ; eo in George; 

oa in groat; o in Aora ; at* in sought 
4th. For iS%or^ 4 A, ai in plaid; ua in guaranty. 
5th. For Xon^ l E, ea in toeafc ; e* in aeise; te in brief; eo m 

people ; i in pique ; ey in key. 
6th, For ^SfAor^ % E, a in a^y ; ai in $ata*; ay in says ; ea in 
aVatf ; ei in heifer; eo in leopard; ie in friend; ue m 
guess; u in at*ry. 
7th, For Xony % ai in aisle ; ei in sleight; ey in eye; km 

die; ui in guide; uy in at*y ; y in fry. 
8th, For jSftortf 9 I, e in English ; ee in deea; ie in wew ; o in 

women; u in fa*ay ; t*» in build; y in symbol. 
9th. For Zotia *0, at* in hautboy ; eau in 6eat*; eo in yeo- 
man; ewinsew; oa in boat; oe in Aoe; ou in «ottf; at* 
in./fcow. 
10th. For Long Slender *0, oe in *Aoe ; at* in eowp, 
11th. For Short *0, a in was ; ou in fawyA ; aw in knowledge. 
12th, For Zona* 'U^ eat* in beauty ; eu hi feud; ew in aVw ; 

ue in ct*e. 
13th. For Short *U, e in Aer; t in etr; ae in rfoe»; a in love. 
14th. For £Aar* Slender B U, o in wo(f; at* in would. 
15th. For 01, oy in joy. 
16th. For OU, ow in now. 



SUBSTITUTES FOR THE CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

For F, we hare gh, as in laugh ; ph in sphere. 

For J. £ in gem, gin, gyre. 

For K, c in can; c& in chord; gh in AaugrA , q In gitfc 

For S, c in cm*, aa», cygnet. 

For T, a* in faced; phtk in phthisic. 

For V,/in a/; #A in Stephen. 

For Y, » in onion, valiant. • 

For *Z, c in suffice; sin is; x in Xerxes. 

For % * in treasure; z in azt*re. 

Questions.-— How many substitutes has long A f How many has 
flat A, and what are they t How many has broad A, Ac. I How 
finny substitutes has each of the consonants, and what are they t 
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For NG, n in languid, linguist 

F>r SH, ci in social; eh in chaise; si in pension; t in 

sure ; . ss in tttw/ # in notion. 
For CH, # mfustion, mixtion. 
B, D, G, H, L, M, N, P, and R, have no substitutes. 



II. — Avoid the suppression of a syllable ; aa, 



cab'n for 


cab-tn. 


mem'ry 


for mem-o-ry. 


eap'n " 


cap-tain. 


jub'lee 


44 ju-bi-lee. 


barr'l « 


bar-rel. 


trav'ler 


" trav-d-er. 


ev'ry " 
hist'ry " 


ev-e-ry.» 


fam'ly 


44 &m4-ly. 


his-to ry. 


vent'late 


" ven-ti-late. 


reglar M 


reg-t*-lar. 


des'late 


44 des-o-late. 


sev'ral " 


sev-er-al. 


prob'ble 


44 prob-a-ble. 


rbet'rio " 


rhet-o-ric. 


par-tic'lar 


44 par-tic4*-lar 


III — .Avoid the omission of any sound prop- 


erly belonging to a word ; as, 




read-in for 


read-in^r. 


pr'-tect 
b'-low 


for pro-tect. 
" be-low. 


swi£ly " 


swifr-ly. 


oom-mans " 


com-mands. 


p'r-vade 


" per-vade. 


wam-er " 


warm-er. 


srink-in 


" sArink-in^r. 


um-ble M 


Aum-ble. 


th'ifty 


" thrif-ty. 


ap-py " 


Aap-py. 


as-ter-is 


" as-ter-isJfc. 


con-sis " 


con-sisfe. 


gov-er-ment " gov-ern-ment 


fo-tfl 


fa-tal. 


Feb-u-a-ry 


" Feb-ru-a-ry. 


IV. — Avoid the sub 


stitution 


of one sound 


for another ; 


as, 






uf-ford for 


afford. 


mod-tst 


formod-est. 


wil-ler " 


wil-low. 


wp-prove 


44 ap-prove. 


sock-ft " 


sock-et 


win-e-gar 


" vin-e-gar. 


fear-l«ss " 


fear-less: 


separate 


" sep-o-rate. 


cul-ter " 


cul-twre. 


tem-per-tt 


44 temper-ate. 


£rod-u£ " 
judg-mwnt * u 


prod-ucte. 


croc-er-dile 


44 croc-o-dfle. 


judg-ment. 


twb-ac-cwr 


44 ta-bao-eo. 


cbil-drin " 


chil-dren. 


com-prwm-ise u oom-pro-mise. 



Questions. — What letters have no substitutes ff What error in Ar- 
ticulation would be avoided by the obeervanoe of direction IL f Give 
examples. What, by direction ILL I Elample* What, by direotioo 
IV.I Examples 
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V. — Produce the sounds denoted by the fol- 
lowing combinations of consonants : — 

Let the pupil first produce the sounds of the letters* 
and then the word or words in which they occur. Be 
careful to give a cleax and distinct enunciation to every 
letter. 

1, itf, as in TQ&d ; bdst 7 jiTotfdst ; bl 7 ftfond, able ; bid, hum* 

bfd; bldst, tronbFdst; blst, VroubFst; bh^ crumbles; 
br t brand ; bz y Tibs, 

2, Oh t as in church ; cht, fetched. 

3, Bj, as in edge ; djd 7 hedged; dl, bridfe ; did, riddPd ; dlst^ 

bandFst ; dh 7 hxmdles ; dn 7 hard' re ; dr, drove ; d ih f 
width ; dths, oreodths ; dz 7 odds. 

4, Ft, as in/ame ; fid, viJVd ; jlst, sti/fs*; flz, rifles ; Jr y 

jfrom ; fs, quajfa, Imghs ; fit, lawg&st, quajf '*# ; ft, rajft ; 
fts, wafts ; ftst 7 gra#V, 

5, Gd, as in beg^'d ; gdst, toaggftbf ; gl 7 gMe ; gld, 

strug^ Fd ; gldst, hoggFdst ; gist, strBxigtst ; gh 7 min- 

gles ; gr, grove ; gst 7 btgjr«f ; gz, figs. 
6* Kl, as in uncfe, ankle ; kid, triekFd ; kldst, tnxehFdst; klst t 

tftiuekV st ; klz, wrinkles; kn 7 blook 7 n; knd, reciVd; 

kndst, rec# Wdst ; knst, blac& V** ; knz> rec£W ; &r, 

tfrank ; jtj, checks ; kt 7 &ct. 
7. Z£, aa in bu£& / Ibd, huffid ; lbs 7 hulbs * Ich, filch ; Icht, 

heleh'd; Id, hold; Idst, foltFst ; lds 7 holds ; // seZ/; 

Ifi, gulfs ; lj,hulgei Ik, elk; lks 7 silks; Uct, miffid; 

Ikts, mulcts; Im, elm; Imd, whelmed; Ims, films ; In, 

folFn ; Ip, help; lps 7 scalps; lpst>help*st ; Is, false; 

ht, ealPst ; It) melt ; Ith, health ; Iths, stealths ; Its, 

colts; h 7 delve; Ivd, shelved; lvz 7 elves ; lz 7 halls, 
%. Md, as in doom'd; mf 7 triumph ; mp, hemp ; mpt 9 t&mptj 

mpts 7 attempt ; mst, entomb'st ; mz 7 tombs. 

9, Nch 7 as in hench ; ncht, piwcAV / nd, and ; nd&t, entTst f 

ndz 7 ends ; ng, mng ; ngd, 'hanged ; ngthy length ; ngs r 
songs ; nj, range ; njd 7 Tanged ; nk, ink ; nhs 7 ranks ; 
nkstj fchattFstf; nst, whic'd ; nt 7 sent ; nts, rents ; ntst % 
wenfst; tt&, runs. 

10. PI, aa .i plxzme ; pld, rippfd ; phi, rioptst ; ph, ap- 
pies ; pr, jwince ; pt 7 sips ; pst, rapp'#& 
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11. Mb, as in herb ; rch, search ; rcht, ehurcVd ; rbd, orVd; 

rbdst, barb'dst ; rbst r disturb'st ; rbz,orbs; rd, hard ; 
rdst, he&rcTst ; rdz, words ; rf,turf; rft, aearfd ; rg 9 
burg ; rgz, burgs ; rj, dirge ; rjd, urg'd ; rk, ark ; rks, 
arks ; rkst, worVst ; rkt, dirk'd; rktst, embark* dst ; rl, 
girZ; rid, world; rldst, hurlcTst; rlst,whirVst ; rlz, 
hurls; rm,arm; rmd,arm 9 d; rmdst,h&rm > dst; rmst, 
arm* st; rmz, charms ; rn,turn; rnd, turned; rndst, 
earrCdst; rnst, leanest; rnz, urns; rp, narp; rps, 
harps; rpt, warped; rs,Yerse; rsh, harsh ; rst, first ; 
rsts, bursts ; rt, dart ; rth, earth ; rths, births ; rts, 
marts; rtst, dor? si; rv, curve; rvd, nerv'd; rvdst, 
curv'dst ; rvst, ewerv'st ; rvz, nerves ; rz, errs. 

12. Sh, as in ship ; sht, hush'd ; sk, scan, skip ; sks, tasks ; 

skst, frisk st ; skt, risk d ; si, slow; sld,nestPd; sh, 
wrestles ; sm, smile ; sn, snag ; sp, sport ; sps, lisp* ; 
spt, cla&tfd ; st, sfag ; str, strike ; «&, rests ; sw, swing. 

13. Th, as in thine, thin ; thd, brea,th?d ; thr, three ; thst % 

breath 'st ; thw, thwack; thz, writhes; tl, title; tld^ 
aettVd; tldst, oettFdst ; tlst, aettVst ; th, nettles ; tr % 
trunk ; ts, fits ; tw, twirl. 

14. Vd, as in curved; vdst, Mv'dst ; vl, driv'l; vld, grov'Fd; 
vldst, grovVdst; vlst, drWVst; vn, driven; vst,Mv y st; 
vz, lives. 

15. Wh, as in when, where. 

16. Zd, as in mus'd ; zl, dazzle ;* eld, muzzVd ; eldst, dazr 

zVdst ; zlst, dazzFst ; zh, muzzles ; zm, spasm ; zmz, 
ch&sms ; zn, ri*'» ; znd, read rid ; znz, prism ; z*dst, 
impri*V<&& 

VI. — Avoid blending the termination of one 
word with the beginning of another, or sup- 
pressing the final letter or letters of one word, 
when the next word commences with a similar 
sound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Fafoe sighs sicken instead of FaF sigh 9 sicken. 

In peril's darkest hour " # In peril's darkest tower 

Question. — What error in Articulation would be avoided by the ob- 
servance of direction VI. I Give examples 
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Song* of praises 

We are &pt to shut our eyes 

It strikes wirfc an awe 

A reader mai<? easy 

The scene* of those dari ages 

Dry the orphan'* tears 

Fercivals' bjcU and extracts 



" Song sof praises, 

u Wo are rapt to shut tour rise. 

" It strike* witA a naw. 

* 4 A redermadezy. 

11 The scenes *of those dar& cages, 

" Dry the orphan sieara. 

" Percival oaefc *and dextraeJfc* 



Note. — By an indistinct Articulation the sense of 
passage is often liable to be perverted. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He built him an ice Aouse. 
He built him a nice Aouse. 

2. My heart i* awed within me. 
My heart i* sawed within me. 

8. A great error often exist*. 
A great terror often exiata, 

4. Be is content in either situation. 
He is content in neither situation. 

5. Whom ocean feels through all her countless waves. 
Who motion feels through all her countless waves. 

6. My brother* ought to owe nothing. 
My brothers sought to own nothing, 

7. He was called by his father's name. 
He wa* *ealled by his father's name. 

t*. We traveled o'er field* o/ice and snow. 
We traveled o^r fields office sand snow. 

9. He wa* trained in the religion of his fathers. 
He wa* strained in the religion of his fathers, 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1 The night*, deptAs, fangth$ y and bread* hs of the subject* 
2. The^a^ q/yrecdom^/foats once more alq/if. 

8. It was doGidQ-dly the severest storm of the season. 

4. jSne sought sh&lt&rfrom the snusAine in the sAade. 

5, Hi* *Arke£ed limbs were sAiuerin^ vfUhthQ cold, 

Question,-— How is tbe sens* of a passage liable to be perverted? 
Give examples. 
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6. A big black bug bit a big bl&ck bear. 

7. JSound the rough and rugged rocks the ragged rascal ran. 

8. He flawed six long, slim, sleek, afender saplings, , 

9. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
Irom the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

10, From thy throne in the sky, thou looftst and la,ugh J st al 
the storm, and guicFst the bolts ofJoYe. 

1 1. The wnceremom'owsness of their ctfmmwntcabtl&ty is wholly 
inexplicable. 

. . 12. The best ofa,U governments in thi* badly governed worlds 
\s a republic&n government 

18. When the world is dark with tempests, when tftander* roll 
*nd lightnings fiy, thou lookest in thy beauty Jrom the ehuds, 
soul l&ughest at the storm. 

14. The hidden ocean showed itself mew, 
And barren wastes still stole upon the dew. 
15. He spake disinterestedly, reasonably, philosophically, par- 
ticularly, peremptorily, authoritatively, unhesitatingly, and ex- 
temporaneow&'y. 

16. JBfis falchion flashed along the Nile; 

His hosts he led through Alpine snows; 
O'er Moscow'* towers that blazed the while t 
Sis eagle flag unrolled and froze. 



SECTION II. 

ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 



Accent and Emphasis both indicate some 
special stress of voice. 

Accent is that stress of voice by which one syllable 
of a word is made more prominent than others ; Em- 
phasis is that stress of voice by which one or more 
words of a sentence are distinguished above the rest 

Qubstdns. — What do Accent and Emphasis indicate ? What is Ac* 
oent ? What is Emphasis ? 
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ACCENT. 

The accented syllable is sometimes designated 
thus: (/); as, corrwrnand' -rrienL 

Note I. — Words of more than two syllables gen* 
erally have two or more of them accented. 

The more forcible stress of voice, is called the Prir 
mary Accent ; and the less forcible, the Secondary J.o- 
cenl 

ETAMPLKfl OF PRIMARY ACCENT. 

Farm'-er, hon'-or, paf-tern, ren}'*nant, a-bide', con-dude*^ af- 
fect? , ex-pand f , a-tone'-inent, be-harf-ior^ &>n-tent f ^men% un-grate*- 
fu\ in-tmsf-we, trans-acf-tion. 

EXAMPLES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ACCENT. 

In the following examples the Primary Accent ia 
designated by double accentual marks, thus : 

Ed"-u-caUf, ed'-Vrca"-tion, muV , -ti- , ply\ mut-ti-pli-ca'^Uor^ 
9atf'-is-Jy , y wt'-fofarf'-Uon, eom"-pre-hend" t cvm+pre-henf'siwii 
rec-om-mcnd", red-om-wiend-af'-tion, wto"-menUi'-Ty l ctmwnu"- 
ni-caUf, com'-pM-mentf'-al, in^dem'-nirfi-ca i, -tion y exf-tern-po-fa 1 '- 
ne-ous, couri-ter-rerf^hi''-tion*k-ry. 

Note IX — The change of accent on the same word, 
often changes its meaning. 



col'-league, a partner. 
eon'-duct, behavior. 
des'-cant, a song or tune. 
ob'-ject, ultimate purpose. 
ref -use, worthless remains. 
proj'-ect, a plan; a scheme. 
In'-ter-dict, a prohibition. 
o'-ver-throw, ruin ; defeat. 



EXAMPLES. 

col-leagW t to unite wiih. 
con-duct 1 , to lead. 
des-cant' T to comment* 
ob-ject', to oppose. 
re-fuse', to deny ; reject 
pro-ject' , to jut out. 
in-ter -elicit*, to forbid. 
o-ver- throw', to throw down. 



Question. — Which accent has the more forcible stress of voice, the 
primary or secondary t What effect does the change of accent on th« 
same word produce t Give examples. 
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Note m. — Emphatic words are often printed in 
Italics. When, however, different degrees of empha- 
sis are to be denoted, the higher degrees are desig- 
nated by the use of Capitals LARGER or smaller, 
according to the degree of intensity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To arms! to abms! to ARMS! they cry. 

2. Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and ioy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

8. And Agrippa said unto Paul : Almost thou persuadest m* to 
be a Christian. And Paul said : I would to God that not only 
thoUy but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogetheb such as /am, except these bonds. 

4. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done, and there is no new 
thing under the sun. 

Note 1Y. — Emphasis, as before intimated, varies 
in degrees of intensity. 

EXAMPLES OF INTENSIVE EMPHASIS. 

1. Arm, warriors, ABM for the conflict ! 

2. The war is inevitable — and let it oome ! I repeat it, Sir, — 
LET IT OOME I Patrick Henry. 

8. I know not what course others may take ; but as for ma, 
give me LIBERTY, or give me DEATH ! Idem. 

4. The conflict deepens 1 On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave 1 

5. If I were an_ American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop remained in my country, I never would lay down 
my arms — NEVER, nevee, never. Pitt. 

Note V. — Emphasis sometimes changes the seat of 
accent from its ordinary position. 

Questions. — How are emphatic words often denoted! How are 
those denoted which are very emphatic % How is Emphasis varied f 
Repeat the examples of intensive emphasia What effeot has Empha- 
sis sometimes on accent I Give examples. 
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EXAMPLES, 

J, He muat increase, but I must ^crease. 
2. Joseph attends schools ro/ularly ; but William, ^regularly, 
S. Did he perform Ms part ^re^fully, or ttn/gracefnlly ¥ 
4, There is a difference between jWaibility and jmj&'ability. 
5 We are not to inquire into the justTxto or in* justice, the 

kon'OT or dishonor of the deed ; nor whether it was fow'ful of 

unlawful, wise or twi'wiae. 

Tsiote VL — There are two kinds of Emphasis: — 
Alsofate and Antithetic* Absolute Emphasis is used 
to designate the important words of a sentence* with- 
out any direct reference to other words. 



EXAMPLES OF ABSOLUTE EMPHASIS. 



1. 



Be we men^ 

Men, and wash not 



And suffer such dishonor ? 
The stain away in blood ? 
2. To-morrow, didst thou say? To-mqekowI 

It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all the ho wry registers of time. Cotton. 
8. I shall know but one country* The ends i" aim at, shall ba 
** My Counters, my God's, and TtnTrn'e." Webster. 

4. I was born au American ; I live an American ; I shall die 
an American. Id. 

5. Speak out, my friends; would you exchange it for the de- 
mon's deink, Alcohol? A shout, like the roar of a tempest, an- 
swered, « no r 

6. You, noble Americans, we bless in the name of the God of 
liberty. Jfimuth. 

7. He paused a moment, and with an enchanting smile, whis- 
pered softly the n&m^MnglandP 1 Louder he cried, " England l lf 
He waved his handkerchief and shouted, " ENGLAND l v 

8. BAGEED FORMS 1 how pTOUd JOVL look I 

How high yon lift your heads into the sky ; 

How huge jou are \ how mighty and how free f Knowh$ t 

9. " Hold 1" Tyranny cries \ but their resolute breath 
Sends back the reply, "INDEPENDENCE or DEATH I" 

Questions, — How many kioda of Emphaaia are there J What u 
Absolute Emphasis ! Give examples. 
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Note VII. — Antithetic Emphasis is that which, ia 
founded on the contrast of one word or clause with 
another. 

EXAMPLES OF ANTITHETIC EMPHASIS. 

1 . If we have no regard for our own character, we ought, at 
least, to regard the characters of others. 

2. The wicked flee when no man purmeth ; but the righteous 
re bold as a lion. Bible. 

3. Living I shall assert it, dying, I shall assert it Webster. 

4. You were paid to fight Alexander, not to rail at him. 

5. He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not lor ours only, 
but for the sins of the whole world. Bible. 

6. Ye worship ye know not what : we hnow what we worship. 

Note Vlli. — The following examples contain two 
or more sets of Antitheses. 

1 . I will make the stars of the west the suns of the east. Kossuth. 

2. We must hold them as we hold the rest of mankind— -#wtom» 
in war j in peace, friends. Jefferson. 

8. The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation, 
ihefool, when he gains that of others. t 

4. Without were fightings, within were fears. /Bible. 

5. When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice ; but 
when the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn. Ibid. 

6. Faithful are the wound* of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Ibid. 

7. Set honor in one eye, and death in the other,, 
And I will look on both indifferently. 

S. A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart ; his next, to escape the censure of the world. 

9. Religion raises men above themselves; irreligion sinks 
them beneath the brutes. 

10. It is my Uvmg sentiment, and, by the blessing c~ God, it 
shall be my dying sentiment ; independence now, and indepen- 
dence foreyek ! Webster. 

Note IX. — The sense of a passage is varied by 
changing the place of the emphasis. 

Questions. — What is Antithetic Emphasis f Give examples. What 
effect has a change of Emphasis on the sense of a passage I Examples. 
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No; but OharUa baa. 
No ; but he has hmrd 

No j but be aaw yew*. 
No; but he baa seen 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Haa Jiwraitt seen bis brother to-day ? 

2. Has James s*m hia brother to-day ¥ 
from him, 

8. Has Jatoes seen his brother to-day ? 

4. Has James see a his brother to-day t 
bis mUr. 

d, lias James seen his brother ta-day f No ; but hn saw him 
festenlay. 

Remabk.- — To determine the emphatic words of a 
sentence, as well as the degree and hind of emphasis to 
be employed, the reader must be governed wholly by 
the sentiment to be expressed. The idea is sometimes 
entertained that emphasis consists' merely in loudness 
of tone, Bnt it should be borne in mind, that the 
most interne emphasis may often be effectively ex- 
pressed, even by a whisper. # 



SECTION III. 



INFLECTIONS. 



Inflections are turns or slides of the voice, 
made in reading or speaking ; as, Will you go 



to New 



yfi 



fa 



4> 



or to 



\. 



All the various sounds of the human voice may be 
comprehended under the general appellation of tones* 
The principal modifications of these tones are the 
Monotone, the Rising Inflection, the Falling 
Inflection, and the Circumflex. 

Question,-— Hew are the emphatic words of a sentence determined f 
What are Inflections f What are the principal modification* of thi 
human vuice 1 
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The Horizontal lane ( - ) denotes the Monotone. 
The Eiaing Slide ( / ) denotes the Eising Inflection, 
The Falling Slide ( \ ) denotes the Falling Inflection* 
The Curve ( w ) denotes the Circumflex. • 

The Monotone is that sameness of sound, 
which arises from repeating the several words 
or syllables of a passage in one and the same 
general tone. 

Kemark. — The Monotone is employed with admi- 
rable effect in the delivery of a passage that is solemn 
or sublime. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Man that Is born Of a wOman, is Of few days, and full Of 
trouble. He oOmeth forth like a flower, and is cut down: h* 
fleeth also as a shadow, and cOntinueth not. 

2. Man dieth, and wasteth away : yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where Is 1ft? As the waters fail from the sea, and 
the flood decay 6th and dridth up, so man lieth down, and riseth 
nOt; fill the heavens be nO more, they shall not awake, nor be 
raised Out Of their sleep. 

3. For thus salth the high and lofty One that inh&biteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holf, I dwell in the high and holy place. 

4. Lord, Theft hast been Our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, Or ever thou hadst 
fOrmed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Theft art God. Bible. 

5. O thou th&J rOllest above, round as the shield Of mf fathers t 
whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting light ? Oman. 

6. High On a throne Of royal state, which far * * 
Outshone the wealth of Ormfts Or Of Ind, 

Or where the gOrgOOfts Oast, with richest hand, 
ShOwers On her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat! Milton. 

Remark. — But the inappropriate use of the mono- 
tone, — a fault into which young people naturally fell, 

Questions. — How are they sometimes denoted ? What is the Mono- 
tone? What passages should be read with the monotone! Qire 
examples. 
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is a very grave and obstinate error. It is always 
tedious, and often even ridiculous. It should be stu- 
diously avoided. 

The Rising Inflection is an upward turn, or 
slide of the voice, used in reading or speaking ; 

as, Are you prepared to recite your \& 

The Falling Inflection is a downward turn, 
or slide of the voice, used in reading or speak- 

\ . 

ing ; as, What are you « P 

In the Mling inflection, the voice should not sink 
below the general pitch ; but in the rising inflection, it 
is raised above it* 

The two inflections may be illustrated by the follow 
ing diagrams : 



1. Bid lie act 



% Did they go -f 




&, 



'/ He acted 



Si. 



& 



%S They went 



% 



,,> & 



*% 



the 



8, If the flight of Dry den is VJ^ Pope continues longer on 
e \ If the blaze of Drydeifa fire ia V^ the heat of 



sSk 



5V 



Pope's is more regnlar and 

QlFEOTiowa.— What is the Rising Inflection 1 What is the Falling 
Inflection * Tn the falling inflection pbould Hu voice sink below the gen- 
eral pitch I la it raised above the general pitch in the Rising Inflection i 
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4+ And hath man the power, with his pride and will, 
To arouse all nature with storms at wlU ? 
Hath he power to color the summer ol6ud? 
To allay the tempest, when hills are bowed ? 
Can he waken the spring with her festal wreath? 
Can the sun grow dim by his latest breath ? 
"Will he come again, when death's vale is trod t 
' Who then shall dare murmur, " There is no God?" 

Behabk. — The same degree of inflection is not, at 
all times, used, or indicated by the notation. The due 
degree to be employed, depends on the nature of what 
is to be expressed. For example ; if a person, under 

great excitement, asks another: Are yon in cP 
the degree of inflection would be much greater, than 

if he playfully asks: Are you in &* The former 

inflection may be called intensive, the latter, common. 



RULES FOR THE USE OF INFLECTIONS. 
RULE L 

Direct questions, or those which may be an- 
swered by yes or no, usually take the rising in- 
flectiDr ; but their answers, generally, the falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will yon send me those flowers? Yes ; or, I will. 

2. Did yon give me seven ? No ; I gave yon six. 
8. Are we better than they ? No ; in no wise. 

4. Is he the God of the Jews 6nly ? is he not also of- the Gen- 
tiles? Yes; of the Gentiles also. 

Questions. — Is the same degree of inflection to oe used at all times f 
Repeat Rule L Give examples. 
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5, Bo we tli en make void the law through faith? God* for- 
bid : we establish the law, Bible. 

6. Will he plead against me with his great power ? No ; bat 
he will put strength in me. Id. 

7. Was it ambition that induced Regulus to return to Car- 
tilage ? K5 ; but a love of country and respect for truth — an act 
u? moral sublimity, arising out of the firmest integrity. 

&• Hark ! comes there from the pyramids 
And from Siberian wastes of snow t 
And Europe's hills ; a voice that bids 

The world be awed to mourn him f Nd. Pi&rpwiL 

Note I. — When the direct question becomes an 
appeal, and the reply to it is anticipated, it takes the 
intense falling inflection, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. William^ did we not recite our lessons c&rrectly? 

2, Can a more incan&i&tent argument he urged in its favor I 

8, Did ho not perform his part most admirably t 

4. Was the Crystal Palace iu New York, equal in size to that 

in L ft u d o n f 

RULE IL 

Indirect questions, or those which can not be 
answered by yes or no } usually take the falling 
inflection, and their answers the same. 



EXAMPLES* 

1. How many lessons have you learned I Three, 
2 Which hi is the most credit marks to-day ? Julia 
S. Where did your father go, last week ? To E&ston. 
4. When do you expect him to return ? Next week, 
I 6. Who first discovered America 9 Christopher Columbus, 

Note L — When the indirect question is one asking 
a repetition of what was not^ at first, understood, it 
takes the thing inflection. 

Questions,— Does the direct question ever require the falling i affec- 
tion 1 Give examples. Repeat Rule II Give examples. Does ths 
Indirect question ever require the riding iDflectiou f 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Where did you find those flowers ? In the lawn. 
Where did you say? In the lawn. 

2. When did you say congress adjourned ? Last week. 

Note II. — Answers to questions, whether direct or 
indirect, when expressive of indifference, take the 
rising inflection, or the circumflex. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Where shall we go? I am not particular. 

2. Shall William go with us ? If he chflses. 
8. Which do you prefer ? I have no choice. 

4. Did you care for his friendship ? Not milch. 

Note in. — In some instances, direct questions be 
come indirect by a change of the inflection from the 
rising to the falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will you come to-morrow or next day? fes. 

2. Will you come to-morrow, or next day { I will come ten 
morrow. 

Remark. — The first question asks if the person ad- 
dressed will come within the two days, and may be 
answered by yes or no; but the second asks on which 
of the two days he will come, and it can not be thus 
answered. 

rule in. 

• When questions are connected by the con- 
junction or, the first requires the rising, an 
the second, the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

" 1. Does Napoleon merit praise, or censure ? 

2. Was it an act of moral courage, or cdwardice, for Oato to 
fell on his sword? * ' 

Repeat Note II. How do direct questions oecome indirect ? What 
if Rule III ? Give examples. 
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ft. Is ft lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil I 
to s&ve life, or to kill \ Biftle. 
4. Art thou he that should come, or do wo loot for another! 

RULE IV. 

Antithetic terms or clauses usually take op- 
posite inflections ; generally, the former has the 
rising, and the latter the falling inflection, 



1 



EXAMPLES. 



l. It appears more like a dream than real life ■ more like a 
romance than a dreadful reality. 

% By honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report ; as 
deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, aud yet well kndwn, as 
dying, and behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; ae 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as p&or, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing, yet possessing all things. Bible, 

Note I. — When one of the antithetic clauses is a 
negative^ and the other an affirmative , generally the 
negative has the rising } and the affirmative the falling 
inflection, 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Aim not to show knowledge, but to acquire it 

2. Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth ; 
a stronger, and not thine own lips. 

B. Yon should not say goverment, but government, 

4. Show your conrage by your deeds, not by yonr words, 

HOLE V, 

The Pause of Suspension, denoting that the 
sense is incomplete, usually has the rising in- 

flection, 

EXAMPLES, 

1, Sfr, I implore gentlemen, I adjure them by all they hold 
dear in this world, by all their love of liberty^ by all their ven- 

Repeat Role IV. Give examples. Repeat Note L, and example*. 
Repeat Rule V., and example* 
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eration for their Ancestors, by all their regard for posterity, by 
all their gratitude to Him who has bestowed on them such un- 
numbered and countless blessings, by all the duties which they 
owe to mankind, and by all the duties which they owe to them- 
selves, to pause, solemnly pause at the edge of the precipice, before 
the fearful and dangerous leap is taken into the yawning abyss 
below, from which none who ever take it, shall return in safety. 

Note L — The ordinary direct address, not accom 
jjanied with strong emphasis, takes the rising infieo* 
tion, on the principle of the pause of suspension. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Te men of Judea, and all ye that dwell in Jerusalem, be 
this known unto you, and hearken to my words. Bible. 

2. Fight, gentlemen of E'ngland ! fight, bold ye6man I 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head* 

Note IX — In some instances of a pause of suspen- 
sion, the sense requires an intense falling inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. The prodigal, if he does not become a p&uper, will at least, 
have but little to bestow on others. 

Ekmabk. — If the rising inflection is given on pauper, 
the sense would be perverted, and the passage made to 
mean, that, in order to be able to bestow on others, it 
is necessary that he should become a pauper. 

bulb TT. 

Expressions of tenderness, as of grief, or 
kindness, commonly incline the voice to the 
rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. O my son Ab'salom ! my son, my son Ab'salom ! WouM 
God I had died for thee, Ab'salom, my son, my son ! Bible. 

Note 1, and example*. Repeat Note II, and example. Rule YX, 
nod example. 
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bum: vn. 

The Penultimate Pause, or the last, but one, 
of a passage, is usually preceded by the rising 

inflection. 



1. The changing seasons declare the knowledge, power, wis- 
dom, and goddnesa of God, 

2, When the savage provides himself with a hnt or a wigwam 
for shelter, or that he may store up his provisions, he does no 
more than is done by the rabbit, the beaver, the bee\ and bird* 
of every species, 

Kemaek. — Theorising inflection is employed at the 
penultimate pause in order to promote variety, since 
the voice generally falls at the end of a sentence* 

, ■ bulb vnL 

Expressions of strong emotion, as of anger or 
silrprise, and also the language of authority and 
reproach, are expressed with the falling inflec- 
tion* 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Strike for your homes and liberty, 

And the Heavens yon worship o*er yon] 
2* OFo&lsI and slow o/Jiedrt to believe all that the pr 6 [di&tt 
have written concerning me ! Bible. 

8. Hiahl breathe it not aloUd, 

The wild winds must not hedr it I Yet, again, 
I tell thee — we are free I 
4, Arise I shine / for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee, Bible. 

RULE IX 

An emphatic succession of particulars, and 
emphatic repetition, require the falling inflec- 
tion. 

Rule YE, and examples. Rule Vlil., and exam pica Repeat 
Rule IX. 
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1. Hail, holy light ! offspring of Heaven first-born 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam. 

2. * The tear, 

The groan, the knell, the p&U, the bier, 
And all we kn6w, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

. Eemark. — The stress of voice on each successive 
particular, or repetition, should gradually be increased * 
as the subject advances. 

The Circumflex is a union of the two inflec- 
tions on the same word, beginning either with 
the falling and ending with the rising, or with 
the rising and ending with the falling ; as, If 

he goes to^ ^1 shall goto ^ % 

BULE L 

The Circumflex is mainly employed in the language 
of irony, and in expressing ideas implying some con- 
dition, either expressed or understood. 

XXAMPLB8. 

1. Nero was a virtuous prince 

2. O, excellent interpreter of the laws t 

8. Am I a d8g,that thou comest to me with staves? 

4. If yoii do that, w$ will do this. 

5. They said, too, as yon say : " It is our destiny." 

6. That power is used, not to benefit mankind, bat to crush 
them. 

7. It has been said that this law is a measure of peace ! Yes ; 
such peace as the wolf gives to the lamb— the kite to the dove! 

8. They follow an adventurer, whom they fear, and obey a 
power which they hate; we serve a monarch whom we Jove,— 
a God whom we adore. 

Questions.— What is the Circumflex I When is the circumflex main- 
ly" employed I Give examples. 
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Kemark. — The rising inflection and circumflex ar© 
so nearly allied, that, in many instances, it may be 
difficult to determine which should receive the prefer- 
ence in the reading of a passage. This is particularly 
the case where intense inflection is not required. But 
the difference between the circumflex and the falling 
inflection, is so obvious that no one would be liable to 
mistake which should be employed. 



SECTION IV, 



MODULATION. 



Modulation implies those variations of the 
voice, heard in reading or speaking, which are 
prompted by the feelings and emotions that the 
subject inspires. 



Full 
Tohe. 

HUDDLE 

Tone, 

Short 
ani> 

Quick, 

High 

and 

Lorr?. 

Qoiok, 

ANI> 
YEEY 

Loud, 



examples. 

EXPRESSIVE OF COURAGE AND CHIVALROUS EXCITEMENT. 

J Once more onto the breach, dear friends, once mor6 f 
{ Or close the wall op with our English dead 1 

In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

' Bnt when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon np the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage. 

' On, on, yon noblest English, 

Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war-proof I 
«j Fathers^ that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
r I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 

Follow your spirits, and, upon this charge, 

Get — Heaven fok IIarbtI England! and St. QttOMi 1 

Shalspeare. 
Question, — What ia Modulation t Give an example. 
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Kemark. — To read the foregoing example in one 
dull, monotonous tone of voice, without regard to the 
sentiment expressed, would render the passage extreme- 
ly insipid and lifeless. But by a proper modulation of 
the voice, it infuses into the mmd of the reader or 
hearer the most animating and exciting emotions. 

A correct modulation of the voice is one of the 
most important requisites in the speaker. For if the 
voice is kept for a considerable length of time on one 
continuous key or pitch, he will not only fail to pre- 
sent that variety and force which the subject contains, 
but he will weary both himself and his hearers. 

The voice is modulated in three different ways. 
First, it is varied in Pitch ; that is, from high to low 
tones, and the reverse. Secondly, it is varied in 
Quantity or in fouefoieas or volume of sound. Thirdly, 
it is varied in Quality, or in the kind of sound ex- 



pitch or VOICE. 

Pitch op Voice has reference to its degree 
«>f elevation. 

Every person, in reading or speaking, assumes a 
certain pitch, which may be either high or low, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and which has a governing in- 
fluence on the variations of the voice, above and below 
it. This degree of elevation is usually called the Key 
Note. 

As an exercise in varying the voice in pitch, the 
practice of uttering a sentence on the several degrees 
of elevation, as represented in the following scale, will 
be found beneficial. First, utter the musical syllables, 
then the vowel sound, and lastly, the proposed sen- 
tence, — ascending and descending. 

Questions.— In how many ways is the voice modulated f What w 
meant by Pitch of voice I what practice is recommended for varying 
the pitch of voice f 
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8. 

7. 4 



# — e-wr-me. — Yirtue alone survives.- 
i in dee. Yirtue alone survives. 



— 6. — la — — d-in-da. — Virtue alone survives.- 
5. sol # o in no. Yirtue alone survives. 



-" 4 . — fa — 0— Or-m-at^ YLrtue alone survives. 

3. mi a in ate. Yirtue alone survives. 

— 2.— re— — ff-in-far, — Yirtue alone survives. > ■ ■ 

1, do a in all, Yirtue alone survives. 

Although the voice is capable of as many variations 
in speaking, as are marked on the musical scale, yet 
for all the purposes of ordinary elocution, it will be 
sufficiently exact if we make but three degrees of vari- 
ation, viz., the L&W) the Middk y and the High. 

1. The Low Pitch is .that which fells below the 
usual speaking key, and is employed in expressing 
emotions of mblimitif } awe, and reverence, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It thunders I Sons of dust in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of Day a I thou epeakest from above j 
Almighty I Trembling like a timid child I 

I hear thy awful voice 1 Alarmed — afraid — 

I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 

And in the very grave would hide my head 1 

% The Middle Pitch is that usually employed 
in common conversation, and in expressing tmijnpas* 
mooed thought and moderate emotion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1- When the sun rises or sets in the heavens, when spring 
paints the earth, when summer shines in its glory, when autumn 
pours forth its fruits, or winter returns in its awful forms t we 
view the Creator manifesting himself in his works. 

2. The verdant lawn, the shady grove, the variegated land- 
Bcape^ the boundless ocean, and the starry hearena, are contem- 
plated with pleasure by every beholder. 

Qub&tkwb: — What k the Low Pitch, and when ie it employed I Gtva 
examples. For what U the Middle Pitch employed f Examples. 
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8. The High Pitch is that which rises above the 
usual speaking key, and is used in expressing joyous, 
and elevated feelings. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Ye crags and peaks, I'm with yon once again t * 

I hold to yon the hands yon first beheld, 
To show they still are free ! Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again! Win. TeU. 

quantity." 

Quantity has reference to fullness and dura- 
tion of sound. 

Quantity is two-fold; — consisting in fullness or 
VOLUME of sound, as soft or loud; and in TiME,*as slow 
or quick. The former has reference to stbess ; the 
latter, to movement. 

The degrees of variation in quantity, are numerous, 
varying from a slight, soft whisper to a vehement 
shout. But for all practical purposes, thev may be 
considered as three, the same as in pitch ; — the soft, the 
middle, and the loud. 

For exercise in quantity, let the pupil read any sen- 
tence, as, 

"Beauty is a fading flower," 

first in a slight, soft tone, and then repeat it, gradual- 
ly increasing in quantity to the full extent of the 
voice. Also, let him read it first very slowly, and 
then repeat it gradually increasing the movement In 
doing this, he should be careful not to vary the pitch. 
In like manner, let him repeat any vowel sound, or 
all of them, and also inversely. Thus : 

Question.— What is the High Pitch, and for what is it used ! Ex 
•ftple* What is meant by Quantity? 
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Bemaek.— Quantity is often mistaken for Pitch, 
But it should be borne in mind that quantity has ref- 
erence to loudness or volume of sound, and pitch to the 
elevation or depression of a tone. The difference may 
be distinguished by the slight and heavy strokes on a 
bell: — both of which produce sounds alike m grifoh; 
but they differ in quantity or loudness^ in proportion aa 
the strokes are light or heavy. 

RULES FOR QUANTITY. 

1. Soft, or Subdued Tokes, are those which range 
from a whisper to a complete vocality, and are used to 
express fear % caution^ secrecy^ solemnity^ and all tender 
emotions, 

EXAMPLES, 

1„ The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 

And sighed for pity as it answered, — '* Ho." 

2. Tread softly* — bow the head, — 

In reverent silence bow, — 
No passing bell doth toll, — 
Yet an immortal soul 

la passing now. 

% A Middle Tone, or medium loudness of voioa^ 
is employed in reading narrativej descripUve^ or didact*} 
wentences* 

EXAMPLES. 

i 1, Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Bnt> seen too oftj familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
2. There is as much eloquence in the tone of voice, in the loot 

and in the gesture of a speaker, as in the choice of his words. 

QcnarcoNS. — What is the difference between Quantity and Pitch I 
What are soft, or subdued Tones, used to express I Give example* 
For what is the Middle Tone employed I Giro example* 
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8. A Loud Tone, or fullness and stress of voice, is 
*sed in expressing violent passions and vehement emotions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And once again — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus ! — onoe again I swear, 
The eteenal city shall be f^e»* 

2. On whom do the maledictions fell usually pronounced in 
our assemblies? Isjt not on this man? Can you point to a 
more enormous instance of iniquity in any speaker, than thia 
inconsistency between his words and actions? 

QUALTTT. 

Quality has reference to the hind of sound 
uttered. 

Two sounds may be alike in quantity and pitch, yet 
differ in quality. The sounds produced on the clari- 
net and flute, may agree in pitch and quantity, yet be 
very unlike in quality. The same is often true in re- 
gard to the tones of the voice of two individuals. This 
difference is occasioned mainly by the different posi- 
tions of the vocal organs. 

The qualities of voice mostly used in reading or 
speaking, and which should receive the highest de- 
gree of culture, are ihe Pure Tone, the Orotund^ the 
Aspirated, and the GkUtuml. 

EULES FOB QUALITY. 

1. The Pure Tone is a clear, smooth, sonorous 
flow of sound, usually accompanied with the middle 
pitch of voice, and is adapted to express emotions of 
joy, cheerfulness, love, and tranquillity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. There is joy in the mountain — the bright waves leap 
Like a bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly they flash along— 
Let the heavens ring with song ! 

QmmoHB. — For what is the Loud Tone used! Give example* 
What is meant by Quality f What qualities of voice should reoeivo 
the highest degree of culture t What is said of the Pure Tone t 
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2. The Orotund is a full, deep, round, and pure 
tone of voice, peculiarly adapted in expressing sublime 
md pathetic emotions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, Tig midnight's holy hour— and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark 1 on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling, — 'tis the knell 
Of tbe departed year \ 

S. The Aspibated Tone of voice is not a pure, 
vocal sound, but rather a forcible breathing utterance, 
and is used to express amazement, fear, terror, anger, 
revenge) remorse, and fervent emotions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, Oh, coward conscience, bow dost thou affright mel 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight ; 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

2, For this, of all their wrongs the worst 
Great Spirit, let them be accursed. 

4. The Guttural Quality is a deep, aspiratea 
K>ne of voice, used to express aversion, hatred t hashing, 
and contempt 

EXAMPLES. 

L Thou worm ! thon viper I to thy native earth 

Keturn 1 Away I Thon art too base for man 
To tread upon ! Thou scnm I Thou reptile I 
j. Tell me I hate the bowl? 

Hate is a feeble word : 
I loathe, abhor, my very soul 

With strong disgust is stirred, 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell t 
Of the dark beverage of hell I 

QtrEsnortS. — Of the Orotund voice ? Give an example of the Oro- 
tund voice ? Describe the Aspirated Tone of voice. What is it used 
to express 1 Give examples. What ia said of the Guttural Quality I 
Give examples. 
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Bemark. — Whenever a habit of reading or speaking 
in a nasal, shrill, harsh, or rough tone of voice is con- 
tracted by the pupil, no pains should be spared in 
eradicating it, and in securing a clear, full, round, and 
flexible tone. 

NOTATION IN MODULATION. 

C) high. (p.) soft. 

c0 ) high and loud. (pp.) very soft. 

(o)low. (/. )loud. 

(oo) l° w a 11 ^ 1° U( ^ ( #• ) very loud. 

(=) quick. (pi*) plaintive. 

( " ) short and quick. ( < ) increase. 

(si) slow. ( > ) decrease. - 

EXAMPLES FOB EXERCISE IN MODULATION. 

(p.) Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows, 

(/.) But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 



(si.) When Ajax strives some rooks vast weight to throw. 
The line, too, labors, and the words move slow ; 

(=) Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Mes o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the matn, 

(°/°/) Quick! Man the boat I Away they spring 
The stranger ship to aid, 
And loud their hailing voices ring, 
i As rapid speed they made. 

(£'*) All dead and silent was the earth, 

, In deepest night it lay; 

The Eternal spoke Creation's word, 
And called to being — Day! 
(=) It streamed from on high, 

All reddening and bright, 
And angel's song welcomed 
The new-born light. 
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( 00 ) StrJce — till the last armed foe expires 1 

Strike— for your altars and your fires I 
Strike -for the green graves of your sires I 
God, and yoor native land! HalleeK 

{sl.y Long years have passed", — and I behold 

My father's elms and mansions old, — 
The brook's bright wave; 

{jpJJ But all I the scenes whieh fancy drew. 

Deceived my heart, — the friends I knew. 
Are sleeping now beneath the yew, — 

Q Low In the grave* Mesp* 

(<) Shall man, the possessor of so many noble faculties, with 
all the benefits of learning and experience, have less memory, 
leas gratitude, less sensibility to danger than the beasts ? (<) 
Shall man, bearing the image of his Creator, sink thus low ? 

Thomas IT. Benton. 

(>) The thunders hushed,— 

The trembling lightning fled away hi fear, — 

(p.) The foau>capt surges sunk to quiet rest, — 
The raging winds grow stiLLj — 

(pp.) There was a ealml 

{' ' ) Hark I a brazen voice 

Swells from thd valley, like the clarion 
That calls to battle. Skirting all the hills 

(=) Speeds the blithe tone, and wakes an answer up 
In rock and forest, till the vale hath talked 
With all its tongues, and in the fastnesses 
Of the far dingle, (p.) faint and (pp.) fainter heard, 

(>) Dies the last sullen echo. 

Ho said, and on the rampart bights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
(#1) Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
(pp.) Still as the breeze, ( 00 ) but dreadful as the storm I 
(p .) Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
(jf.) Revenge, or i>ea.th! — the watchword and reply; 
( 00 ) Then pealed the notes, omnipotent; to charm, 
(/) And the loud tocsin tolled thsir last alarm I Campbell 
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(,<>,) Hoi sound die tocsin from the tower, — 

And fire the oulverin, — 
Bid each retainer arm with speed, — 
Gall every vassal in. 
(22) tip with my banner on the wall, — 

The banquet board prepare, — 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, 
And bring my armor there I A. 0. Greene. 

(°°) The combat deepens! On! ye brave! 

Who rush to glory, or the grave 1 
(Jf.) Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave! 

And charge with all thy Chivalry! 
(pi.) Ah t few shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepoloher I CampbeU. 

(si) At length, o'er Columbus slow consciousness breaks, 
( O0 ) "Land! lawd!" ory the sailors; (ff.) "land! laot>! m — 

he awakes,— 
(") He runs,-— yes! behold it! it blesseth.his sight! 
The land! O, dear spectacle I transport! delight! 

(o *) His speech was at first low-toned and slow. Sometimes 
his voice would deepen, ( 00 ) like the sound of distant thunder ; 
and anon, (") his flashes of wit and enthusiasm would light up 
the anxious faces of his hearers, (<) like the far-off lightning 
of a coming storm. 

He woke to hear his sentry's shriek, 
(o°) To arms! they come, iff.) the Greek! the GREEK! 

(^) Huzza for the sea! the all glorious sea! 

Its might is so wondrous, its spirit so free! 
(T) And its billows beat time to each pulse of my soul, 

Which, impatient, like them, can not yield to control. 

(") Away! away! o'er the sheeted iee, 
Away! away! we go; 
On our steel-bound feet we move as fleet ' 
A* deer o'er the Lapland snow. 
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SECTION V. 



THE RHETORICAL FAITS& 



Rhetorical Pauses are those which are fre- 
quently required by the voice in reading and 
epeaking, although the construction of the pas- 
sage admits of no grammatical pause. 

These pauses are as manifest to the ear, as those 
which are made hy the comma, semicolon, or other 
grammatical pauses, though not commonly denoted in 
Eke manner hy any visible sign. In the following 
examples they are denoted thus> ( I ) 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And there lay the steed] with his nostril all wide, 

But through tliem there rolled] not the breath of his pride \ 
And the foam of his gasping] lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the sprayl of the rock-beaten surf. 

This pause is generally made before or after the ut* 
terance of some important word or clause, on which 
it is especially desired to fix the attention. In such 
cases it is usually denoted by the use of the dash ( — ). 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Earth's highest station ends in — " Hebe be lies l u 

2 . And lo t the rose, in crimson dressed, 
Leaned sweetly on the lily's breast, 

And blushing, murmured — " Light I" 
8. The path of wisdom is — the will op God. 
4* There, in his dark, carved oaken diair 

Old Rudiger sat — ©bad I A* G. Greene* 

Qtohtions. — What are Rhetorical Pauses f What is said of tlm 
pause ! Give an example. When Lb the Rhetorical Pause generally 
" 1 1 Give examples. 
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No definite rule can be given with reference to the 
length of the rhetorical or grammatical pauses. The 
correct taste of the reader or speaker must determine 
it. For the voice should sometimes be suspended 
much longer at the same pause in one situation than 
in another ; as in the two following 

EXAMPLES. 
LONG PAUBI. 

Pause a moment. . I heard a footstep. Listen now. I heard 
it again ; but it is going from us. It sounds fainter, — still fainter. 
It is gone. 

BHOKT PAUSE. 

John, be quick. Get some water. Throw the powder over- 
board. "It can not be reached." Jump into the boat, then. 
Bhove off. There goes the powder. Thank Heaven. We are 
safe. 

Questions.— Are the Rhetorical or Grammatical Pauses always of 
the same length! Give examples of a Long Pause. Of a Short Pause. 



REMARK TO TEACHEBS. 



It is of the utmost importance, in order to secure an 
easy and elegant style of utterance in reading, to refer 
the pupil often to the more important principles in- 
volved in a just elocution. To this end, it will be 
found very advantageous, occasionally to review the 
rules and directions given in the preceding pages, and 
thus early accustom him to apply them in the subse- 
quent reading lessons. 
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PAKT SECOND. 



LESSOIT I. 

Spell Ain> Deftoe.— 1. Il irr' er ate, ignorant ; nnlenrned. % 
Cow' flTHUB, to arrange words ; interpret ■ translate, 8. Mot' to, ft 
word or sentence, indicating some leading thought. 4. Puna' ft>, 
purified \ cleansed 5. Per tur ba' now, disquiet or agitation of 
mind. 6. In teh' s-ret, to explain, *J. In ex haust/ I bu^ Tin fail- 
ing. 8. Per pet' gal, never-ceasing, 9. A mass' ed, accumulated. 
10. A bas' eb, humbled, degraded 11. Eq/ di page, habiliments j 
funi: t uiv. <fcc. 

Avoid snying stiddy for steady, tdect for ufeo*, arcbAtp for hardship, 
an# for hang, bestow for bestow, pref dices for prejudices^ <fcc 

• 
KNOWLEDGE BETTER THAN WEALTH, 

MRS. BARBAUm 

1, Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, 
may be purchased by steady application, and long soli- 
tary hours of study and reflection. Bestow these, and 
you shall be wise. " But," says the man of letters, 
*' what a hardship is it, that many an illiterate person, 
who can not construe the motto of the arms on his 
coach, shall raise a fortune, and make a display in the 
world, while I have little more than the common con- 
veniences of life." 

2. Was it in order to raise a fortune that you con* 
sumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and re- 
tirement ? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over 
the midnight lamp, and distilled the sweetness from 
the Greek and Kornan springs? You have, then, 
mistaken your path, and ill employed your industry 
"What reward have I then for all my labors ?" 
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8. What reward? A large comprehensive soul, 
well purged from vulgar fears and perturbations, and 
prejudices; able to comprehend and interpret the 
works of man — of God ; a rich, flourishing, cultivated 
mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertain- 
ment and reflection ; a perpetual spring of fresh ideas, 
and the conscious dignity of superior intelligenceu 
What reward can you ask beside ? 

4. " But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence, that such a one should have amassed 
wealth enough to buy a nation ?" Not in the teast. 
He, perhaps, abased himself for that very end. He 
has paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for it ; 
and will you envy him his bargain ? Will you hang 
your head and blush in his presence, because he out- 
shines you in equipage and show ? 

5. lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself: " I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it is because I have not sought, and I have not 
desired them. It is because I have something better. 
I have chosen my lot I am content and satisfied." 

Questions. — 1. How may knowledge be obtained! 2. What are 
the rewards of knowledge ? 8. What is often sacrificed to obtain 
wealth f 4. What is meant by " Greek and Roman springs." 

General Questions. — What inflection on price, first paragraph f 
What is the rising inflection t See Part 1, page 25. Why the 
rising inflection on retirement and springs, second par. ? See p. 26, 
Rule L Why the rising reflection on reward, third par. I See p. 
27, Rule IL, Note L 



LESSON II. 

Speu and Define. — 1. Spe' gees, sort ; kind. 2. Fa c*' nous j.% 
merrily; with pleasantry. 8. Hu' mob ous, adapted to excite 
laughter. 4. In vad' ed, attacked; assaulted. 5. Rang' sr, one that 
ranges; a rover. 6. Burgh 7 er, an inhabitant of a burgh or borough. 
7. ( E merge', to rise out o£ 8. Gos' sip ing, running about and tat- 
tling. 9. So lio' rr ous, anxious ; careful. 10. A tro' oious, extreme* 
ly cruel. 11. Whim' si cal> having odd fancies; full of whims. 

Avoid saying srill for shrill, gethered for gathered, willxgt for ttf- 
lage, wisit for visit, ketching for catching. 
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PRAIRIE DOGS. 



W* T&VTSQ. 



1. The prairie dog is of the cony Mud, and but lit- 
tle larger than the rabbit. They burrow in the 
ground, and often live in communities, where, for sev- 
eral acres in extent, the little heapa of dirt may be 
seen marking the entrances to their under- ground 
dwellings. Between these entrances there are hard^ 
beaten paths running from one to another hi dif- 
ferent directions, showing that they axe both social 
and neighborly. 

2. It ia sakl there is a species of owl, which some* 
times make their abode in the cells of the prairie dogs ; 
especially when, for some cause, the dogs have left, 
Rattlesnakes, also, often get in among them. You 
know how difficult it is to keep all bad company out 
of any society — city, village, school, or family. 

3. Washington Irving calls these communities 
of prairie dogs, little republics , and facetiously com- 
pares them with the republics of men, A visit to one 
ctf them, which he says covered a space of thirty 
acres, he describes in the following humorous manner : 

4. "It was toward evening that I set out with a 
companion, to visit the village in question. Unlucki- 
ly, it had been invaded in the course of the day by 
some of the rangers, who had shot two or three of its 
inhabitants, and thrown the whole sensitive com- 
munity in confusion, As we approached, we could 
perceive numbers of the inhabitants seated at the en- 
trances of their cells, while sentinels seemed to have 
been posted on the outskirts, to keep a look-out, 

5. " At sight of us, the picket guards scampered in, 
and gave the alarm ; whereupon every inhabitant gave 
a short yelp, or bark, and dived into his hole, hia heels 
twinkling in the air as if he had thrown a somerset. 
We traversed the whole village ; but not a whisker of 
an inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells 
as far as the ramrods of our rifles would reach, but 
could unearth neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. 

6. " Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay down 
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upon the ground, and watched for & long time, silent 
and motionless. By and by, a captious old burgher 
would slowly put forth the end of his nose, but in- 
stantly draw it in again. Another at a greater dis- 
tance, would emerge entirely ; but catching a glance 
of us, would throw a somerset, and plunge back again 
into his hole. 

7. "At length, some that resided on the opposite 
»de of the village, taking courage from the continued 
stillness, would steal forth, and hurry off to a distant 
hole, the residence possibly of some family connec- 
tion, or gossiping mend, about whose, safety they 
were solicitous, or with whom they wished to compare 
notes about the late occurrences. 

8. "Others, still more bold, assembled in little 
knots, in the streets and public places, as if to discuss, 
the recent outrages offered to the commonwealth, and 
the atrocious murders of their fellow burghers. We 
rose from the ground and moved forward, to take a 
nearer view of these public proceedings, when, yelp 1 
yelp! yelp! — there was a shrill alarm passed from 
mouth to mouth ; the meetings suddenly dispersed ; 
feet twinkled in the air in every direction, and in an 
instant all had vanished into the earth. 

9. " The dusk of the evening put an end to our ob- 
servations, but the train of whimsical comparisons 
produced in my brain, still continued after my return 
to camp ; and late in the night, as I lay awake after 
all the camp was asleep, and heard in the stillness of 
the hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from the dis- 
tant village, I could not help picturing to myself the 
inhabitants gathered together in noisy assemblage, 
and windy debate, to devise plans for the putuic 
safety, and to vindicate the invaded rights and in- 
sulted dignity of the republic." 

Questions. — 1. What is said of the prairie dog? 2. What some- 
times intrude into their dens ? 3. To what does YVashington Irving 
compare these communities of prairie dogs ? 4. Give a description 
of the one he visited. 5. After his return to the camp, what did 
he fancy they were doing ? 6. Is this piece descriptive, didactic, or 
narrative f 
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LESSON HI. 

Sm& Aim Define.— 1. Ma tub/ ed, ripened 2. R«r eo bpktp' rv* 
looking back $. Ag' t tatsh, disturbs* or excites. 4. Hal' lt mo, 
reuniting. 6. Con' fi daht, a confidential friend* 6* Dip' i on^ 
want ; deficiency, 7. Sov' eh eign* supreme ; cMef. & Tbag' m al, 
cruel ; mourbful 9, Ex fend' I ture, wbat is expended. ; ex- 
penses. 10* Las' si tctde, dullness; heaviness. 11. Hes'itate, to 
be in suspense. 12. Ap pro' phi ate, to assign to a particular use. 
IS Ex trat' a gant* excessive ; unreasonable* 14. Se ntio' ttv% 
tending to lead astray. IS* Coun teiv act', to act in opposition to. 

Avoid saying tffuts for efforts, /lee for &eUe% vilest for vi&*^ wofoj 
for value, abit for Aa//^, bankrupt for bankrupts, &v. 

A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO HER SOtf, 

MADAM CAlCPAlt. 

1* You are now, my dear Henry, removed from my 
fond care and instruction ; and young as yon are, you 
have entered upon the vast theater of the world- 
Some years hence, when time shall have matured your 
ideas, and enabled you to take a clear, retrospective 
view of yonr steps m life, yon will be able to enter 
into my feelings, and to judge of the anxiety which at 
this moment agitates my heart. 

2. When first a beloved child, releasing itself from 
its nurse's arms, ventures its little tottering steps on 
the soft carpet, or the smoothest grass-plot, the poor 
mother scarcely breathes ; she imagines that these first 
efforts of nature are attended with every danger to the 
object most dear to her* Fond mother* calm yonr 
anxious fears I Your infant son cam at the worst, 
only receive a slight hurt, which, under your tender 
care, will speedily be healed. 

3* Reserve yonr alarms, your heart-beatings, yonr 
prayers to Providence, for the moment when your 
eon enters upon the scene of the world to select a 
character, which, if sustained with dignity, judgment 
and feeling, will render him universally esteemed and 
approved ; or to degrade himself by filling one of those 
low contemptible parts, fit only for the vilest actors in 
the drama of life, 

4, Tremble at the moment when your child has to 
3 
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choose between the rugged road of industry and in- 
tegrity, leading straight to honor and happiness ; and 
the smooth and flowery path which descends, through 
indolence and pleasure, to the gulf of vice and misery. 
It is then that the voice of a parent, or of some faith- 
ful friend, must direct the rignt course. 

5. Surrounded as you doubtless are, by thoughtless 
and trifling companions, let your mother be the rail y- 
iig point of your mind and heart ; the confidant .of 
all your plans. 

6. Learn to know the value of money. This is a 
most essential point. The want of economy leads to 
the decay of powerful empires, as well as private fa- 
milies. Louis XVI. perisned on the scaffold for a de- 
ficit of fifty millions. There would have been no 
debt, no assemblies of the people, no revolution, no 
loss of the sovereign authority, no tragical death, but 
for this fetal deficit. States are ruined through the 
mismanagement of minions, and private persons be- 
come bankrupts and end their lives in misery, through 
the mismanagement of crowns worth six livres. 

. 7. It is very important, my dear son, that I lay 
down to you tnese first principles of right conduct, 
and impress upon your mind the necessity of adhering 
to them. Render me an account of the expenditure 
of your money, not viewing me in the light of a rigid 
preceptress, but as a friend who wishes to accustom 
you to the habit of accounting to yourself 

8. Let me impress upon you the importance of at- 
tentive application to business ; for that affords certain 
consolatio i, and is a security against lassitude, and the 
vices wlrsh idleness creates. 

9. Be cautious how you form connections; and hesi- 
tate not to break them off on the first proposition to 
adt>pt any course which your affectionate mother 
warns you to avoid, as fatal to your real happiness, 
and to the attainment of that respect and esteem which 
it should be your ambition to enjoy. 

10. Never neglect to appropriate a certain portion 
of your time to useful reading ; and do not imagine 
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that oven half an hour a day, devoted to that object, 
will be unprofitable. The best way of arranging and 
employing one's time, is by calculation ; and I have 
often reflected that half an hour's reading every day, 
will be one hundred and eighty hours' readicg in the 
course of the year* Great fortunes are amassed hj 
little savings ; and poverty, as well as ignorance, la 
occasioned by the extravagant waste of money and 

11 My affection for you, my dear Henry, is still aa 
actively alive as when, in your infancy, I removed 
patiently every little stone from a certain space in my 
garden, lest, when you first ran alone, you might fall 
aud hurt yourself on the pebbles. But the snares now 
spread beneath your steps, are far more dangerous. 
They are strengthened by seductive appearances ; and 
the ardor of youth would hurry yon forward to the 
allurement, but that my watehful care, and the con- 
fidence you repose in me, serve to counteract the in- 
fluence of this twofold po.ver. 

Questions. — 1. What is meant by 4i the vast theatre of the world ?'* 
% When k the mother^ anxiety for the welfare of her ehild the 
jgreateat? 3. When ought she to be most anxious f i. What vn 
the first advice which this mother gave to her eon t 6. What was 
Lhe second f 6* To what does the want of economy often lead I 7. 
What instance is given 8. What was the ne*t advice? 9. What 
advice as to forming connections ? 10. What, aa to useful reading I 
11, How are poverty and ignorance occasioned ? 12. What assur- 
ance did'this mother give to her son? IB, How did she hope to 
counteract the evil influences to which he was exposed I 



LESSOH IV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Ho am, to ramble; rove. 2. Me' te ob, & 
luminous body or appearance moving in the atmosphere, 3 + Yes'- 
tal, pare"; chaste, 4, Pyre, a funeral pile- 5 + Jluo' pkh, that part 
of the helm of a vessel which enters the water, and is turned by the 
tiller. 6, Be a' con, a liirht-huuse. 7* Bnaoun, a winding-sheet. S. 
Quince' ed, extinguished ; put out. 

Avoid saying ow* for home, opes for hop48 t oly for hMy t 4a. 
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THE LIGHT OF HOME. 

MB 

1. My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou must go — but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home. 

8 Though pleasure may smile with a ray more brigh^ 
It dazzles to lead astray ; 
Like the meteor's flash, 'twill deepen the nighty 
When thou treadest the lonely way. 

3. But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 

And pure as vestal fire ; 
Twill burn, 'twill burn forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 

4. The sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 

And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 
But when sails are shiver'd, and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 

&. And there, like a star through the midnight cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 

6. The sun of fame, 'twill gild the name, 
But the heart ne'er feels its ray ; 
And fashion's smiles, that rich ones claim, 
| Are but beams of a wint'ry day. 

7 And how cold and dim those beams must be, 
Should life's wretched wanderer come ! 
But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of pleasure / 2. W hat, of the hearth 
9f home? 8. What, of ambition / 4. What, of fame? 5. What is 
meant by *' the sea of ambition ?" 6. What, by " the sun of fame ■ 
fr. To what should we ever be endeared? 

What pause after go, first verse, third line ? See p. 43. 
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LESSON V. 

Sfell A3?i> Detoe.— 1, As sau/ m>, attacked with violence. % 
Pal' iM> f deficient in color ; pale, 3. Pas tail' ed, gained advan- 
tage. 4* Distract' ing, perplexing; harassing, E. Com fos' xule, 
calmness; tranquillity, ft. O veh wheim', to immerse and bear 
down, 7. Helm, the instrument hy which a ship ia steered. 3. 
Rest, bereft; deprived #. An' chok, an iron inatroment for holding 
ships or other vessels at rest in water. In a jig*irati%e sens^ that 
which gives stability or security. W, Pano, extreme pain ; an- 
yuisb. 11. Toht' im ing, tormenting; vexing. 

Be careful to avoid a sing-song tone in reading this poetry, 



MT FATHER'S AT THE HELM. 

1, ( *'* ) The curling waves with awful roar, 

A gallant bark assailed, 
And pallid fear's distracting power. 
O'er all on board prevailed, — 

2. Save 6ne 3 the captain's darling child, 

Who steadfast viewed the storm, 
And fearless, with composure smiled 
At danger's threat'ning form. 

3 f ** And fear*st thou not." a seamen cried, 
* While terrors overwhelm V* 
" Why should I fear V* the boy replied ; 
il My father's at the helm." 

4. Thus when our worldly hopes are reft, 

Our earthly comforts gone, 
We still have one sure anchor left, — 
God helps, and He alone. 

5, He to our cries will lend an ear, 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smiles each trembling teai, 
To joy euch torturing grief. 

<J. Then turn to Him, 'mid terrors wild, 
When sorrows overwhelm, 
Remembering, like the fearless child, 
Our Father's at the helm. 
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Quvnom, — 1. What is the subject of this poetry f 2. Why was 
not the captain's child afraid t 8. To whom should we look for aid 
in every time of trouble? 

Which lines of this poetry rhyme! Can yon give a reason for 
ti&e different inflections marked in this piece r 



LESSQJT VI. 

Sfbul and Dsfinx. 1. Re ten' tiow, the act of retaining or receiy 
ing. 8. Feb, a compensation for services. & Subfsot'sd, mis- 
trusted. 4. Ik per no 7 tion, defect ; fault 6. Mi nor' i ty, the state 
of being under age. 6. Gu' ent» one who submits his cause to- a 
lawyer. 

Pronounce the syllable ing distinctly, as in taking, wmething, sell- 
ing, nothing, dying, doing, Ac 

In reading or speaking dialogues, the tones of voice should be 
varied so as to personate the different individuals. 

THE HONEST YOUNG LAWYEB AND HIS CLIENT. 

JOHN TODD, 

" Are yon the lawyer ?" said a young man, hast- 
ily taking off his hat 

" Y&, sir ; that's my business. What can I do 
for you?" 

" Why something of a job, I reckon. The fkct 
is I have got into a little trouble, and want a bit of 
help." And he took out a five-dollar bill, and laid it 
on the table. 

The young lawyer made no motion toward tak- 
ing it 

Client. Why don't you take it? I don't call it 
pay, but to begin with, — a kind of wedge, — what do 
you call it? 

Lawyer. Eetention-fee, I presume you mean. 

Client. Just so, and by your taking it, .you are my 
lawyer. So take it. 

Lawyer. Not quite so fast, if you please. State 
your case, and then I will tell you whether or not I 
take the retention-fee. 

Client. Why mister, the case is simply this. Last 
•pring I was doing a little business by way of selling 
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meat. So I bought a yoke of oxen of old Major 
Farnsworth. I was to Lave them for one hundred 
dollars. 

Lawyer. Very well,— what became of the oxen ? 

Client. Butchered and sold out, to be sure. 

Lawyer. By you ? 

Client Yea 

Lawyer. Well t where's the trouble? 

Client. Why, they say that, as I only gave my 
note for them, I need not pay it, and I want you to 
help m§ to get clear of it m 

Lawyer. How do you expect me to do it? 

Client. Plain as day, man; just say, Gentlemen 
of the jury, this young man was not of age when he 
gave Major Farnsworth the note, and, therefore, in law t 
the note is good for nothing, — that's all 1 

Lawyer. And was it really so ? 

Client Exactly* 

Lawyer. How came Major farnsworth to let you 
have the oxen ? 

Client Oh I the godly old man never suspected that 
I was under age, . 

Lawyer. What did you get for the oxen in selling 
them out? 

Client Why, somewhere between one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and forty dollars, — they were 
noble fellows 1 

Lawyer. And so you want me to help you cheat 
that honest old man out of those oxen simply because 
the law, this human imperfection, gives you the op- 
portunity to do it I No, sir ; put up your retention- 
iee« I promised my dying mother never to do such 
a thing, and I will starve first. And as for you, if I 
wanted to help you to go to the State's prison, I could 
take no course so sure as to do what you offer to pay 
me for doing. And, depend upon it, the lawyer who 
does help you, will be your worst enemy. Plead mi- 
nority I No ; go, sir, and pay for y dux oxen hoDestlv, 
and live and act on the principle, that, let what will 
come, you will he an honest man. 
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Que s tions. — 1. Why the risinginflection on'lewyer and minority, 
first and last paragraphs! 2. Why the falling inflection on yog 
and no, secjnd and last paragraphs! Rule L p. 26. 



LESSON VII. 



Spsex and Dinst — 1. Im' poei, meaning, signification. 2. Mo- 
Knrr / ors, important ; weighty. S. A* firm' ed, declared ; asserted. 
4^ Pro okas tin a' tion, a putting off to a future time. 5. Post pon / - 
inq, Referring to a future time. a. lie messs', yery great 7. Sub'-' 
an tu ted, put in the place of another. 8. Po' ten or, power ; 
energy. 9. Punot u al itt, scrupulous exactness in regard to time. 
10. Ltf di orous lt, sportively. 11. Com' pu oa ted, interwoven ; 
entangled. 12. Lag' oakd, a loiterer. 13. Re join' deb, an answer 
to a reply. 14. Aph' o ribm, a precept expressed in a few words ; a 
maxim. 15. Ye loo 7 i tt, swiftness ; celerity. 16. Eo gen' trot, 
deviating from established laws. 

Explanatory Notes. — 1. Db kos' the neb, the great Grecian ora- 
tor, who, rather than to fall into the hands of his enemies, de- 
stroyed himself by taking poison. 

SOURCES OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 

* JOHN ANOELL JAKES. 

1. Weigh well, young man, the import of that mo- 
mentous word Diligence. You remember the anec- 
dote of 'Demosthenes, who, on being asked the first 
grace of elocution, replied, " Action." The second ? 
"Action." The third? "Action." So, if asked, 
what is the first qualification of a successful trades- 
man ? I answer, " Diligence." The second ? "Dili* 
gmce." The third? "Diligence." 

2. Write it uix>n your hearts. Keep it ever before 
your eyes. Let it ever be sounding in your ears. Let 
it be said of jrou, as was affirmed of that admirable 
and holy missionary, Henry Martin, when he was at 
college, " That he was known as the man who never 
lost an hour" 

3. Method and system have much to do with failure 
or success. In tins I include promptness as opposed 
to procrastination. "No habit can be more fatal to 
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success than that wretched disposition of postponing 
till another time that which ought to be done at once. 

4. Procrastination has ruined millions. There is a 
class of adverbs which some men appear never to have 
studied, but which are of immense importance hi all 
the affairs both of time and eternity. I mean the 
words, li instantly ;" a immediately ;" " at once ; ,f 
"now;" and for which they have unhappily substi- 
tuted, " presently ;" "by and by ;" lt to-morrow ;" u at 
some future time." 

5, Young men 1 catch the inspiration of that weighty 
monosyllable—" Now." Yield to the potency of that 
word—'* instantly." But to use a still more business* 
like term, acquire a habit of " dispatch" And in 
order to do tins, do not only something immediately, 
but do immediately the thing that ought to be done 
next* 

6* Punctuality is of immense consequence. It has 
been rather ludicrously said, " some people seem to 
have been born half an hour after their time, and they 
never fetch it up all their lives," In the present busy- 
age, when business is so extended and complicated, 
and when of course, one man is so dependent upon an- 
other, and often many upon one, a want of punctu- 
ality is not only a fault, but a vice, and a vice which 
inflicts an injury, not only upon the transgressor him- 
self, but upon others who hare been waiting for him, 

7. " You have caused us to lose an hour," said a 
gentleman to another, for whose appearance twelve 
persons had been waiting. " Oh, that is impossible," 
replied the laggard ; " for it is only five minutes after 
the time." " Very true," was the rejoinder ; "but 
here are twelve of us, eocA of whom has lost five min- 
utes." He who keeps servants, customers, or credit- 
ors waiting, through his want of punctuality, can 
never prosper, This is as irreligious as it is injurious, 
inasmuch as the apostle has commanded us to " Re- 
deem the time." 

8, Order is no lesa essential to system and success 
than promptness and punctuality. Order, it is said, 

3* 
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is heaven's first law, an aphorism as true of earth as 
it is of heaven, and as applicable to the movements 
of trade, as of the stars. A place and a time for 
every thing, and every thing in its place and time, is 
the rule of every successful tradesman. 

9. A disorderly and irregular man may be dili- 
gent, that is, may be ever in a bustle, a very different 
filing from a well-regulated activity ; but his want of 
order defeats every thing. The machinery of his 
habits may have velocity and power, but its move- 
ments are irregular and * eccentric, and therefore 
unproductive, or productive only of uncertain, incom- 
plete, and sometimes mischievous results. 

10. A disorderly man wastes not only his own time, 
but that of others who are dependent upon, and wait- 
ing for him ; nor does the waste stop here ; for what a 
useless expenditure of energy and a painful reduction 
of comfort are going on. 

Questions. — 1. What are some of the qualifications essential to 
success in business f 2. What is said of procrastination f S. What, 
of punctuality 4. What, of order f 6. What, of a disorderly 
and irregular man I 

Why are some words in this pieee printed in italics and capi- 
tals! What is emphasis f See p. 18. 



LESSON VIII. 



Spell and Define. — 1. JAV tu a^ reciprocal. 2. Dxs fob' n>, in- 
clined. 3. In* do lent, lazy ; listless. 4. Hu Ha' i it, a modest 
estimate of one's own worth. 5. Ex am' pub, a pattern ; a copy, ft, 
Dis ooun' te nanob, to discourage ; censure. 7. Alms, any thing 
given gratuitously to relieve the poor, as money, food, clothing Ac. 
8. For' ward wo, aiding in progress ; advancing. 

Avoid saying instruc for instruct, b'lieve for believe, gift for gi/U, <fce 

ALL CAN DO GOOD. 

CATHARINE TALBOt 

1. Every one of us may, in something or other, as- 
sist or instruct some of his fellow creatures ; for the 
best of the human race is poor and needy, and all have 
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a mutual dependence on one another ; there is nobody 
that can not do some good ; and every one is bomicl 
to do diligently all the good that he can. It is by no 
means enough to be rightly disposed , to be serious, 
and religious in our closets ; we must be useful too r 
and take care that, as vre all reap numberless benefits 
from society, society may be the better for every one 
of us. 

2. It is a false, a faulty, and an indolent humility, 
that makes people sit still and do nothing, because 
they will not believe that they are capable of doing 
much ; for every body can do something. Every 
body can set a good example, be it to many or to few. 
Every body can in some degree encourage virtue and 
religion, and discountenance vice and tolly. Every 
body has some one or other whom he can advise, or 
instruct, or in some way help to guide through life. 

3. Those who are too poor to give alms, can yet 
give their time, their trouble, their assistance in pre- 
paring or forwarding tho gifts of others ; in consider- 
ing and representing distressed cases to those who can 
relieve them ; in visiting and comforting the sick and 

! afflicted. Every one can oiler up his prayers for 
those who need them ; which, if they do reverently 
and sincerely, they will never be wanting in givinj 

•them every other assistance that it should please Go> 
to put in their power. 



Questions. — 1. What are all under obligations to do t &. How may 
thos* j whu are too poor to give alms, aaaiat their fellow-creatures 1 
8. What is said of those who do good, Lake rl 35 th verro I 



I1SS0N IX. 

Hfill and Dam* — 1, SW ooh, to assist or relieve those in diffi- 
culty, want, or distress, l i, Be kept' made destitute ; deprived- 3. 
Heed' less, careless; thoughtless. 4. Its deem', to rescue ■ recover. 

Avoid Baying kelplww for helpU^ uman for human,, p*Thapt fer 
perhaps cwhj'hI for C4*ttifort t &c 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 

1. Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart and burning brow • 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

2. Thy neighbor 1 Tis the feinting poor, 

Whose eye with want is dim, • 
Whom hunger sends from door to door- 
Go thou and succor him. 

3. Thy neighbor? lis that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, cares and pain- 
Go thou and comfort him. 

4. Thy neighbor ? Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and*orphan, helpless left — 
Go thou and shelter them. 

5. Whene'er thou meet'st a human form 

Less favored than thine own, 
Remember 'tis thy neighbor worm, 
Thy brother or thy son. 

6. .Oh ! pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery— i 

Go, share thy lot with him. 

Questions.— ^. Is the sentiment contained in this piece, similar 
to that in the previous lesson I 2. Did the conduct of the good 
Samaritan illustrate this principle! Luke, z. chap. 30 — 87th verses. 

Why the rising inflection on neighbor? p. 27, Rule IL Note L 



LESSON X. 

opell and Dzrnts. — 1. Lat, a song. 2. Am' pub, large; wide j 
spacious. 8. Terra' eb> to that place. 4. Re old*' ed, leaned back 
or sidewise. 5. Con ceal' ed, hid. 

Articulate distinctly str in strayed, rm in warm, fr and gr in fro* 
grant, rtt mfirrt, st in dearest. See Direction V. pp. 15 and 16. 
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THE BLIND EOT. 

¥< Jm, n A WES. 

1, It was a blessed summer's day; 

The flowers bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thing in nature smiled. 

2. In pleasant thought I wandered on 

Beneath the deep wood's simple shade, 
Till, suddenly, I came upon 

Two children who had thither strayed, 

S» Just at an aged birch -tree's foot, 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 
His hand in hers she geatly put — 
And tnen I saw the boy was blind. 

4, The children knew not I was near — 

A tree concealed me from their view — 
But all they said I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 

5, ** Dear Mary," said the poor blind boy, 

* ( That little bird sings very long ; 
So do you see him in his joy, 
And is he pretty as his sung |* 

0. ** Yes, Edward, yes f replied the maid, 
u I see the bird on yonder tree." 
The poor boy sighed, and gently saitU 
" Sister, I wish that I could see. 

*I. u The flowerSj you say, are very fair, 

And bright green leaves are on the trees^ 
And pretty bit3s are singing there ; 
How beautiful for one who sees 1 

8. " Yet I the fragrant flowers can smell, 
And I can feel the green leafs shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

From those dear birds that God has made. 
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9. " So, sister, God to me is kind, 

Though sight, alas 1 He has not given; 
But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in heaven ?" 



10. ft N6 ; dearest Edward, there all i 

But why ask me a thing so odd P 
u Oh, Mary, He's so good to me, 
I thought Td like to look at God !" 

11. (pi) Ere long, Disease his hand had laid, 

On that dear boy so meek and mild; 
' His widowed mother wept and prayed 

That God would spare her sightless child. 

12. He felt her warm tears on his face, 

And said : " Oh, never weep for me ; 
I'm going to a bright, bright place, 
Where Mary says, I God shall see ! 

13. " And you 'Jl come there, dear Mary, too ; 

But, mother, dear, when you come there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that 'tis you — 
You know I never saw you here !" 

14. He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 

Until the final blow was given ; 
When God took up the poor blind child, ' 
And opened first his eyes — in heaven. 

Questions. — 1. Why the rising inflection on song and heavm, last 
words of the 5th and 9th verses ? 2. Why the falling on yas and no, 
first words of the 6th and 10th verses ? See Bole I. p. 26. 



LESSON XI. 

Spell and Define. — 1. At' ti tude, posture. 2. Re btjke', a re* 
proof for feults. 3. Wino' ing, shrinking, as from a blow. 4. Sedge, 
growth of narrow flags. 5. Liv' er t, a particular dress or garb. 
6. Ex trem' i ty, utmost rigor. T. A'e bie, a place where birds of 
prey build their nests and rear their young. 8. Des tin a' tion, a 
place to which a thing is appointed. 9. Crouch, to bend servilely. 
10. Liq' uid, fluid; clear. 11. E' ther, a thin subtle matter, much 
finer and rarer than the air. 12. Ox reek' ing, moving with speed. 
13. Ten' sion, the state of being stretched. 14. Ghr ra' tions, circular 
motions; 15. Vebr' ed, turned. 16. As pi ra' tions, ardent desires. 
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THE TEACHEB'S FABLE. 

JC&S. EMILY CL J1TO&ON, 

1, "I will give you a fable," said Mr. Dawson to 
his pupils, " which, although it may not be so interest* 
ing as our Indian story, may afford some amusement." 

2, M A fable I why, that is a story, Mr. Dawson." 

3, " Bight, Lewis ; now can yon tell me how it dif- 
fers from the stories I have told you before ?' 

4 " Why fables are hig stories" 

u They are wrong stories" said little Abby StiU- 



5. 

man 
6. 

7, 



" They are fish stories" added Lewis. 

(t No; animal stories" said Julia May; a for 
jE sop's fables are all about wolves, and lambs, and 
foxes, and other animals. Fables are stories that are 
not true." 

8. " Are all stories that are not true, rabies ?" in- 
quired Mr. Dawson. 

9. u No, sir ; not the kind of fable that you mean," 
said Allen Lucas. 

10. u All stories that are not true, may, in one sense, 
t>e considered fables," said a soft voice in low, meas- 
ured tones; "but a true fable always conveys a hid- 
den moral*" Mr. Dawson smiled on the last speaker, 
and then proceeded with his Fable. 

11. Down by a river's side, a careful goose had 
made her nest among the sedges and ferns ; and there, 
one sunny day in spring, she left her helpless family 
in their bright yellow livery, and went away in search 
of food. On her Toturn she found a stranger nestled 
among her little ones, which were all stretching out 
their long necks toward him, and joining their shrill 
voices in a concert of sounds, that nothing, not be* 
longing to the goose family, ever conjured up. 

12. As soon as the mother goose had an opportunity 
for making observations, she found this stranger had 
wings and a head and feet not altogether unlike her 
own ofispring, and was clothed in a natural coat of 
feathers, which proved him, beyond the shadow of a 
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doubt, to belong to the extensive race of birds. To bo 
sure his feathers were of an ugly gray ; his beak was 
hooked suspiciously, instead of extending forward, flat 
and honest, like the bills of her own little ones ; and 
his toes were divided and furnished with long claws, 
instead of being connected by that beautiful fan- like 
web, which would enable him to paddle across tlio 
water like a living fairy-boat 

13. Mrs. Goose did not at all like her visitor; but 
she discovered that the poor stranger, which was yet a 
nestling, had met with some misfortune by which lie 
had been badly bruised, and in consequence was 'ut- 
terly unable to move. Now the goose, notwithstand- 
ing her noisy, bustling way, is really a benevolent bird ; 
and so she took the stranger under her own *wing, and 
fed him with her own food, and made him so com- 
fortable that he felt quite at home in the family. 

14. The gray eaglet, when the aerie was broken 
up, in which he had been lodged, was too young to 
remember any thing about it ; and not being at all 
aware that his destination was the sky, he wandered 
around among the green sedges, and through the 
tall meadow-grass with his companions, trying his 
wing only when he came to the clear stream on which 
they floated, and then he would hover about them, • 
until they stepped upon the sand, and were ready for 
another excursion. 

15. True, when the fern was unusually tangled, and 
his pathway became laborious, he would show the ad- 
miring and curious goslings how much more easily he 
could accomplish a short journey than they; but oth- 
erwise he seemed to be perfectly contented by equal- 
ing them. 

16. The young eagle did not know what it was to 
fly away in the pure, blue sky, as free as the cloud 
that floated above his head, and there was nothing to 
induce him to make the attempt ;' so in time his na- 
ture became tame, and he loved to crouch in the barn- 
yard and listen to the clamors of silly geese ; aad, 
although conscious of being less earthly than they, he 
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had too long been accustomed to groveling things, to 
feel that his natural superiority only rendered his po- 
sition the more degrading. 

17. One day, after the eagle had attained his growth, 
and become very goose-like in his nature, as he was 
digging in the mud for worms, he was startled by the 
whiz of a wing above his head ; and, on looking upy 
he discovered a bird above him, so like himself, that 
he waa obliged to look back upon the ground, to be- 
come assured that it was not the reflection of his own 
form, as he had often seen it on the water. - 

18. Again he looked at the bird, which wheeled 
and circled above him for a moment, and then, as if 
disdaining such a near approach to earth, spread out 
his wings and mounted upward — up, up, clear away — ■ 
plunging into the liquid ether, until he became a mere 
speck upon the blazing sun, 

19. Again he came a little nearer earth, waved his 
wing in wild triumph, and went careering through the 
air, now lost behind a dark cloud that was just hover- 
ing on the verge of the horizon, and now far away in 
the opposite direction, basking in the burning sun- 
beam, and seemingly tossing the drifted clouds like 
snow-wreaths on his wings. 

20. The eye of the poor eagle kindled at the sight; 
and he felt every feather bristle, and every muscle 
stretch itself to its utmost tension, as he watched the 
gyrations of the noble bird ; and when, at last* he saw 
him hovering over a wild, craggj hight, and then 
plunging into its bosom, as though its darkest recesses 
were all familiar, he started, like a man awakened 
from a long night-mare dream. 

21- With a scream of joy he expanded his winga 
and rose upward for a little way ; but as a puff of wind 
came past him, he veered from his course, and was 
nigh losing his self-command; making a strong effort, 
however, he preserved his balance, fluttered his wings 
again, struggled with another current of air, then sunk 
back to earth exhausted, and hid bis head under his 
useless wing* 
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22. Poor bird! he had been content to fold his 
pinion, because his associates did not fly, and now it 
was too weak to bear him up ; and though his eagle 
nature was so awakened that he loathed the earth, and 
longed to track out his way among the clouds, he 
knew that he was doomed to crawl about like a creep- 
ing reptile, 

23. " I should think that he might learn to fly yet,* 
interrupted one of the listeners. " Perhaps he might,* 
said Sir. Dawson; "being a young bird] very likely 
he might." " But an eagle could nH be so kept down,"" 
said another ; " you could n't tame an eagle and make 
such a goose of him." 

24. "Is man, then, inferior to a bird?" said Mr, 
Dawson, with one of his peculiar smiles, "that his 
high spirits can be kept down, his aspirations tamed, 
his whole nature degraded, and he made the slave of 
circumstances ?" 

Questions. — 1. What application can you make of this fable I S» 
Who may be compared to this young eagle 9 



LESSON XII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Goal, literally the point set to bound m 
race. 2. Re morse', anguish excited by a sense of guilt. S. Va'- 
cant; empty ; not filled. 4. Db void' destitute ; not possessing, 6. 
Vis' ion, something imagined to be seen, though not reaL 6, R» 
sound' thq, echoing; upturning, as sound. ?. Is 7 sue, passage out; 
outlet. 8. Em* blem, symbol ; sign. 9. Feb' vent lt, earnest- 
ly, eagerly. 10. Thresh' oed, the door-sill; here the entrance to 
life. \ 

Avoid saying winder for window, narrer for narrow, faUe for fault*, 
this ewas tan nemblem for this toot an emblem, <fca See Direction VJL 
page ** 

THE TWO EOADS. 

JEAN PAUL RH3HTEB. 

1. It was New Year's night An aged man wa* 
standing at a window. He raised his mournful eyea 
toward the deep blue sky, where the stars were float- 
ing, like white lilies, on the surface of a clear calm 
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lake- Then he cast them on the earth, where few 
more liopeless beings than himself now moved toward 
their certain goal — the tomb* 

2. Already he had passed sixty of the stages which 
lead ^ to it> and he had brought from his journey 
nothing but errors and remorse. His health was de- 
stroyed, his mind vacant, his heart sorrowful, and hid 
old age devoid of comfort. 

3. The days of his youtfi rose up in a vision before 
him, and he recalled the solemn moment when his fa- 
ther had placed him at the entrance of two roads, — on& 
leading into a peaceful, sunny land, covered with a 
fertile harvest, and resounding with soft sweet songs ; 
while the other conducted the wanderer into a deep, 
dark eave, whence there was no issue, where poison 
flowed instead of water, and where serpents hissed 
and crawled* 

4. He looted toward the sky, and cried out in his 
agony : " youth, return I my father, place me 
once more at the entrance to life, that 1 may choose 
the better way I" But the days of his youth and his 
fether had both passed away. 

6. He saw wandering lights floating away over dark 
marshes, and then disappear. These were the days of 
his wasted life. He saw a star fall from heaven, and 
vanish in darkness. This was an emblem of himself; 
and the sharp arrows of unavailing remorse struck 
home to his heart- Then he remembered his early 
companions, who entered on life with him, but who, 
having trod the paths of virtue and of labor, were 
now honored and nappy on this New Year's night. 

6. The clock, in the high church tower, struck, and 
the sound, falling on his ear, recalled his parents 
early love for him, their erring son ; the lessons they 
had taught him ; the prayers they had offered up on 
his behalf. Overwhelmed with shame and grief, he 
dared no longer look toward that heaven where his 
father dwelt ; bis darkened eyes dropped tears, and 
With one despairing effort, he cried aloud: ^COME 
BACK, my early days I come back 1" 

7> And his youth did return ; for all this was but a 
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dream which visited his slumbers on New*Year*s night 
He was still young ; his faults alone were real. He 
thanked God fervently, that time was still his own ; 
that he had not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, 
but that he was free to tread the road leading to the 
peaceful land, where sunny harvests wave. 

8. Ye who still linger on the threshold of life^ 
doubting which path to choose, remember that, when 
years are passed, and yourfeet stumble on the dark 
mountain, you will cry bitterly, but cry in vain • " O 

YOUTH, RETURN ! O GIVE ME BACK MY EARLY DAYS l" 

Questions. — 1. What is meant by the phrase, "he had passed 
sixty of the ,stages," Ac, 2d paragraph f 2. Describe thede two 
roads. 8. Where did he desire to be again placed? 4. What re- 
minded him of "the days df his wasted life f" 5. What was an em- 
blem of himself f 6. Who were honored and happy! 1. Which 
of these two roads have you chosen f 

What pause after goal, 1st paragraph ? See p. 48. What kind of 
emphasis on one and other, 8a par. f See note VILp. 22. What 
kind of emphasis on " Come back," 6th par. t Note VL p. 2L 



LESSOR XIII. 



Spill akd Define. — 1. VoV a ©be, one who sails by water. % 
Din' pling, forming dimples. 3. Zeph' yb, any soft gentle wind. 
4. Rip 7 plus, little curling waves. 5. Spell, a charm. 6. Low' kr, 
to appear dark and gloomy. *7. Un oon' boious, not conscious ; not 
knowing. 8. Be guil' wq, eluding by artifice ; amusing. 9. Bjb* 
dim' med, made dim ; obscured. 

Articulate distinctly ng as in leaping, sleeping, tf as in brighter 
tempest, ow as in billow, pulow, ts as in bolts, <fcc 

THE YOUTHFUL VOYAGER. 

J. T. H1ATO1T, 

1. A boat lay on the summer sea, 

The light waves round it leaping ; 
While laughing sunbeams, bright and free, 

Played o'er an infant sleeping ; 
And far away, that bark in glee 

Was o'er the bright deep straying ; 
While all around the dimpling sea 

With zephyrs soft was playing. 
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% Oh ! it was sweet around that child 

To see the ripples dancing, 
And o'er its brow, so soft and mild 

The sunbeams brightly glancing ; 
And then I prayed that naught might bieak 

The angel-spell that bound it } 
Or from its dreams the spirit wake 

That played so oft around it, 

8. But when far^ff* upon the sky 
(pi) I saw the tempest lower, 

A mournful tear bedimmed mine eye 

For that unconscious flower ; 
For still that bark rocked gay and light 

The rosy hours beguiling, 
And still within, as fair and bright, 
That infant form lay smiling. 

4. I turned away, for who could see 
(pi) That child awake to sorrow? 

The brightest smile so swiftly flee 

That Earth from Heaven may borrow % 

For well I knew the angry .wave 
Would soon in wrath surround it, 

And make its wild and lonely grave 
J Mid ocean weeds that bound it* 

5, Ah I thus metkmght, on life's bright tide 

We make our youthful pillow, 
And gayly o'er the waters glide, 

From billow, on to billow ; 
(pi.) But oh ! too soon the angry storm 

Blots out each vision brightest ; 
And oft, alas ! it wraps the form 

In which the heart beats lightest. 



Questions* — I. Where is the *cene laid in this piece? ?. Can 
you describe the condition of the boat and the child ? 3, What is 
meant by calling the infant an " unconscious flower"? 4, What 
prayer did the observer of the scene offer for the safety of the 
child! 6. Why did be turn ^away from the aieht? 6/ \#"hat re- 
flections follow on the events described in this piece t 

With -what modulation of voice should the three last verses b* 
read! See Notation marks. 
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LESSON XIV. 

Spell ahd Define. — 1. Mm' sioir, errand ; office ; duty. 2. "Whkatbm, 
to twist; entwine. 3. Lau'kcl, a species of plant used in making 

Sarlands or wreaths for victors. 4. Chsr' ish bd, treated -with ten- 
erness and affection. 6. Thai tor, one who betrays his trust. 6. 
Soorn' id, despised ; disdained. 7. Stats' lt, magnificent ; grand. 
8. Soak, to examine with critical care. 

Avoid saying deathluss for deathless, kindnuu for kindness, ytrntk- 
fie for youthful, mournfle for mournful, 4c. 



LET VIRTUE BE YOUR AIH. 

a jnxsoir 

1. Whatever be thy lot on earth, — 

Thy mission here below, 
Though Fame may wreathe her laurels fair, 

Around your youthful brow ; 
If you would rise from earthly things, 

And win a deathless name, 
Let all your ways be just and right — 

Let virtue be yo*vr aim. 

2. Though cherished friends may traitors prove, 

Their kindness all depart, 
And leave a mournful spell around 

Thy sad and bleeding he&rt ; 
Though you may oft be scorned by men, 

Or those who bear the name, 
Let all your ways be just and right — 

Let virtue be your aim. 

3. Oh ! ye who dwell in stately halls, 

Where wealth and fame are known, 
Remember you may yet be poor, 

Neglected and alone ! 
( ) But oh ! remember this broad truth, 

Ere other's faults you scan, 
Your wealth may make a thousand fools ; 

But virtue makes the man. 

Questions. — 1. What principles are inculcated in this piece o! 
poetry? 2. Why does the word Fame begin with a capital 9 Ana 
Because it is personified. 

Why the rising inflection at the end of the 4th and 6th lines of 
the 1st and 2d verses f See Rule V., p. 29. 
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LESSON X7\ 

Spell and Define. — 1. Dja cr* fle, a learner ■ a scholar. 2. Ref'- 
«les, animals that crawl or move by means of abort legs, as snakes, 
lizards, Ac, 3. Verm' in, all sorts of small a aim ale that are de- 
structive to grain and other prodnee, 4. Loath' some, exciting 
extreme dig gnat ; offensive. 5- Vi era' i ty, neighborhood* ti. 
WiiQtts'&QME, tending to promote health \ healthful. 7. Sia' tle> to 
1 settle ; to harbor, 8, Reo' oo nize, to reeollect or recover the 
knowledge of. 9. UV Bee -wood, small trees that grow among 
larger ones. 10. Stag' nant, not flowing or running in & stream, 
1 1, lit' aqe, a representation or likeness. 

Articulate distinctly dst in wouldxt, nts in plants, mpt in attempt^ 
Tth in fourth, ngt in thing*, Ac 



THE VOICE OF NATURE, 
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1. Among the disciples of Hillel, the wise teacher 
of the sons of Israel, was one named Saboth, whom 
every kind of labor displeased, so that he gave him- 
self up to idleness and sloth. Hillel was grieved for 
the youth, and resolved to reform him. To this end 
he conducted him out one day to the valley of Hin- 
non, near Jerusalem. 

2. Here there was a large pool of stagnant water, 
full of reptiles and vermin, and covered with slimy 
weeds. When they reached the valley, Hillel laid 
aside his staff, and said : " Here we will rest from our 
journey." But the youth was astonished, and said : 
" What ! master ; by this loathsome swamp ? Do you 
not perceive what a poisonous odor arises from it r 

3. u Thou art right, my son, 1 * answered the teacher. 
"This swamp is like the soul of the idler. Who 
would remain in ite vicinity?" Thereupon Hillel 
conducted the youth to a desolate field, in which grew 
only thorns and thistles, which choked the corn, and 
Ihe wholesome plants. 

4 Then Hillel leaned upon his staff and said : ' Be- 
hold, this field has a fruitful soil, to bring forth all 
tilings agreeable and useful 1 But it has been forgot- 
ten and neglected, So it now produces stinging 
thistles, and thorns, and poisonous plants ; and among 
them nestle snakes and moles. Before thou sawest 
the soul; now recognize the life of the idler." 
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5. Then Saboth was filled with shame and repent- 
ance, and he said: "Master, why hast thou brought 
me to such a desolate and dreary region ? This is the 
painful image of my soul and my life." Hillel, how- 
ever, answered : " As thou wouldst not believe my 
words, I have tried whether the Voice of Nature 
would reach thy heart." 

6. Saboth pressed the hand of his teacher, and said 
w Thy attempt has not failed; a new life, thou shalt 
see, has begun within me." Thus it was, Saboth be- 
came an industrious youth. 

7. Then Hillel conducted him into a fruitful valley, 
on the sbore of a clear brook which streamed forth in 
lovely meanderings among fruitful trees, blooming 
meadows, and dark underwood. *See here," said the 
sage to the astonished youth, " the image of thy new, 
active life I Nature, which has warned thee, may 
now also reward thee. Her grace and beauty can de- 
light those only, who, in her, gaze upon their own 
life." 

Questions. — 1. Why did Hillel conduct bis pupil to a pool of stag- 
nant water f 2. Whither next did he conduct him V 3. What ef- 
fect Aid the Voice of Nature produce in his pupil's future conduct ! 
k Whither next was he conducted ? 6. Of what was it an image? 

With what inflection should the latter part of the 2d paragraph 
be read f 



LESSON XVI. 



Spell and Divine. — 1. Es' sat, a composition intended to prove 
of illustrate a particular subject. 2. Qlev' er, skillful ; dextrous. 
I. Ac quit 7 ted, discharged from an obligation. 4. Aud' rr or, a 
hearer. 5. De term in a' tion, resolution ; settled purpose, 6. 
Moe' al ize, to make a moral reflection. 7. Ge ni us, a particular 
natural talent for a particular study or course of life. 8. Dis cuss', 
to debate ; to reason on. 9. Droll' er y, sportive tricks. 10. Ba- 
bom' e ter, an instrument for measuring the weight of the atmos- 
phere. It is also used to indicate changes of weather. 11. Dis- 
patch' ed, finished. 12. Com fla cen cy, pleasure; satisfaction. 13. 
E ntj' mer a tin©, cdunting or reckoning. 14. Si' ne cure, an office 
which has revenue without employment ; leisure. 
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THEORY A2STD PRACTICE. 



JAKE TATXOE. 



1. One evening during the vacation, Frank amused 
his younger brother, Henry, by reading an essay which 
had gained him the first prize at school. The subject 
was Self-Denial. Frank was a clever lad, and had ac- 
quitted him self very well. He represented his subject 
in so striking a light, that it made a considerable 
impression on the mind of his young auditor ; who, 
as soon as it was finished, thanked his brother for his 
good advice, and expressed a determination to en- 
deavor to profit by it. 

2, u I am afraid, 11 said he, il I have never learned to 
deny myself as I ought ; but I hope, brother Frank, 
that I shall not forget this lesson of yours. I wish 
now you would be so kind as to give me some more 
good hints on the subject" 

- 3. Frank, not considering this the best possible 
compliment that could be paid to his composition, felt 
disappointed that, instead of commenting upon the 
force of his arguments, or the graces of his style, he 
should begin gravely to moralize about it, and it con- 
firmed him in a favorite opinion of his, that his brother, 
Henry, had not a spark of genius, nor ever would have. 

4, Henry repeated his request; but finding his 
brother more inclined to discuss the merits, and relate 
the success of his essay, than to draw a practical im- 
provement from it, he contented himself with his own 
private resolutions, "To-morrow," said he to him- 
self, u to-morrow morning I will begin." " But why 
not begin to-night ?" said Henry. 

5, The clock had just struck, and Henry recollected 
that his mother had desired them not to sit up a min- 
ute after the clock had struck nine. He reminded his 
brother of this order. " Never mind," said Frank ; 
te here's a famous fire, and I shall stay and enjoy it." 
"Yes," said Henry; "here's a famous fire, and / 
should like to stay and enjoy it; but that would not 
be self- dental ; would it, Frank?" 
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6. "Nonsense!" said Frank, — "I shall not stir yet> 
I promise you." "Then good night to you," said 
Henr y. 

7. Whether his brother was correct in his opinion 
of Henry's want of genius, we shall not stay to in- 
quire. Indeed, it is a question of very little import- 
ance, either to us or to him; since it can not be 
denied, that his reflections, and his conduct, on this 
occasion, displayed good sense, good principle, and 
strength of character ; and these are sterling qualities, 
for which the brightest sparks of genius would be but 
a poor exchange. 

8. Six o'clock was the time at which Henry was ex- 
pected to rise; but not unfrequently, since the cold 
weather set in, he had indulged an hour longer 
When it struck six, the next morning, he started up : 
but the air felt so frosty, that he had a strong inclina- 
tion to lie down again. "But nol" thought he, 
"here is a fine opportunity for self-denial; ana up fie 
jumped without norther hesitation. 

9. "Prank! Frank!" said he to his sleeping brother; 
"past six o'clock, and a fine star-light morning." 
-" Let me alone," cried Frank, in a cross drowsy voice. 
" Very well, then ; a pleasant nap to you," said Henry, 
and down he ran as gay as a lark. After finishing Ins 
Latin exercise, he had time to take a pleasant walk 
before breakfast; so that he came in fresh and rosy, 
with a good appetite, and, what was still better, in a 
good humor. 

10. But poor Frank, who had just tumbled out of 
bed when the bell rang, came aown stairs looking 
pale, and cross, and cold, and discontented. Henry, 
who, if he had no genius, had some sly drollery pecu- 
liar to himself was just beginning to rally him on his 
forlorn appearance, when he recollected his resolution. 
" Frank does not like to be laughed at, especially when ^ 
he is cross," thought he; so he suppressed his joke; 
and it requires some little self-denial, even to suppress 
a joke. 

11. " I should like another half, J think, mother," 
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said Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had di3* 
patched a large hemisphere of mince pie* " Any 
more for you, H^nry?" said his mother. "If you 
please — no ; thank yon," said Henry, withdrawing his 
plate; "for," thought he, u I have had enough, and 
more than enough to satisfy my hunger ; and now is 
the time for self-denial.^ 

12. " Brother Henry," said his little sister after din- 
ner, u when will you show me how .to do that pretty 
puzzle ? You said you would a long time ago. M I 
am busy now, child, ' said Henry, a don't tease me,— 
there's a good girl." She said no more, but looked 
disappointed, and still hung upon her brother's chair. 
" Come, then," said he, suddenly recollecting himself; 
" bring me your puzzle ;" and laying down his book, 
he very good-naturedly showed his bttle sister how to 
place it. 

13. That night, when the two boys were going to 
bed, Henry called to mind, with some complacency, 
the several instances in the course of the day, in which 
he had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; and he was 
on the very point of enumerating them to his brother 
Frank, " But no," thought he ; " here is another op- 
portunity still of denying myself; I will not say a 
word about it; beside, to boast of it would spoil 
all" 

14. Henry lay down quietly; making the follow- 
ing sage reflections : " This has been a pleasant day to 
me, although I have had several disappointments in 
it, and done several things against my will. I find 
that sdf-denial is painful for a moment, but very agree* 
able in the end. If I go on this plan every day, I 
shall stand a good chance of having a happy life ; for 
life is made up of days and hours, and it will be just 
as pleasant and as easy." 

15. But here Henry's thoughts began to wander, 
and soon became quite indistinct. In fact he was 
sound asleep, before he had half finished his reflec- 
tions ; the remainder must be supplied by the reader. 
One of them will, doubtless, be tins — that self-denial 
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is no sinecure virtue ; nor one which may be reserved 
for a few great occasions in life ; but one that is wanted 
every day, and every hour; or, at least, as often as 
we are tempted to self-indulgence. 

Qusbtiomb.-— 1. What was the subject of Frank's essay f 2. Did 
he practice it himself 9 8. What opinion did he entertain of his 
brother Henry f 4. What qualities did Henry possess f 6. In 
what instances did Henry practice self-denial 9 6. What effect did 
it produce on his mindf 1. When should we exercise self-denial 9 

What role for the rising inflection on Henry, Tth par. 9 What, for 
the falling on not What kind of emphasis on eelf-denial and self- 
indnlgenoe 9 



LESSON XVII. 



Spill ahd Drams. — 1. Phan 7 tom, a fancied virion. 2, Snr ecu', 
being in reality what it appears to be. 3. Re tors', to regard with 
fear mingled with respect and affection ; to reverence. 4. Naught; 
nothing. 

Avoid saying to-morrer for tomorrow, loose for waste*, opes for 
hopes, enee for hence, art for heart, <te. 

Let the following lines be read very slow, and be careful to em- 
phasise properly the words printed in Italics and capitals. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

1. To-morrow! grand deceiver of our race! 

For thee, still unimproved, to-day gives-place : # 
The heart 8 bad choice, and hence die tongue still says 

To-morrow* 

2. To-morrow ! false foundation, broken reed ! 
Who ever prospered that to thee gave heed? 
Who madly wastes to-day, will never speed 

Tomorrow* 

3. To-morrow ! phantom of the idler's brain ! 
To-day, as yesterday, has come in vain 

To him who, trifling, wisdom hopes to gain 

To-morrow* 
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4, To-morrow ! Let the man of heart sincere, 
The present time improve^ his God revere ; 
Who wisely lives to-da^ has naught to fear 

Tomorrow. 

Question — 1. To what is to-morrow compared in the 1st verse! 
2. To what, in the 2d I 8, To what* in the 8d t 4. Who has naught 
to fear to-morrow I 6. Are wo likely to improve to-morrow, if w* 
miaimprOT© to-day f 



LESSON XVIIL 

Sphi£ and Define. — 1, Stbh*, severe ; rigid* 2* Chh>*> to scold ; 
to clamor, S. Strug' oljc, to use great efforts ; to fltrive. 4* Dkot'- 
ob*, a person who oVes another, fi. Taoa' oufln, complete ; perfect* 
6- Breach, non-fulfillment; violation. 7. Re sent' mewt, the ex- 
citement of passion which proceeds from a sense of injury* 8. Uh- 
a vail' rao, useless ; vain* 

Avoid saying armless for harmless, wamth for warmth, virtuom 
took* for virtuous acts, diets for always armed for harmed! do. 



PROCRASTINATION, 



1, If Fortune with a smiling iace, 

Strew roses on our way, 
Wlien shall we stoop to pick them up I 

To-day \ my friend, today* 
But should she frown with face of care. 

And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? 

Tb-momraflj friend, to-morrow. 



If those who've wronged us, own their fault* 

And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive? 

To-day, my friend, to-day* 
But, if stern Justice urge rebuke, 

And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare? 

To-morrow* friend, to-morrow. 
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8. If those to whom we owe a debt, 

Are harmed unless we pay, 
When shall we struggle to be just? 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But, if our debtor fall our hope, 

And plead his nun thorough, 
When snail we weigh his breach of faith? 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

4. Fo* virtuous acts, and harmless joys, 

The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 

To-day, my friend, today. 
But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow, friend, tomorrow. m 

Qcthwiohs.— 1. What is the subject of this poetry I % What to* 
tues does it inculcate f 8. Wh y d o Fortune, Justice, and Meaner, 
begin with capital letters f 4. what is meant by wktti* and WtWl 



LESSO* XIX. 



Spkll ah* Dams. — 1. Ea' gee mns, ardent desire to obtain any- 
thing. 2. Wa' bi it, cautiously. 8. Tram 7 sum; short; hasty. 4. 
Mo bass', a tract of soft, wet ground ; a marsh. 5. Sa tah / mas, ex- 
tensive plains or meadows destitute of trees, a. So not wt glue* 
comprehending only what is obvious or apparent 1. Cost tkm fla'- 
no*, meditation ; study. 8. Mrs' ts bt, that which is beyond human, 
comprehension until explained. 9. TbtW i al, of little importance ; 
trifling. 10. Sgbd 7 plb, doubt 11. Ob' vi ous mzss, state of being 
plain or evident to the mind. 12. Tend' xn or, direction toward 
any object or result 18. In bio nif' i gaot, unimportant 14. 2b 
jiaipoit, to ride in haste* 16. To buckle to, to apply with vigor. 

Articulate distinctly d» in oijeets, tch in catcher tU in sorts, <fce» 

INJUDICIOUS HASTE IN STUDY. 

JOB* LQCKB, 

1. The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after" 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hinder- 
ance to it It still presses into farther discoveries and 
new objects, and catches at the variety of knowledge! 
and, therefore, often stays not long enough on what is 
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before it, to look into it as it should, for haste to pur- 
sue what is jet out of sight. 

2. He that rides post through a country, may be 
able, from the transient view, to tell, in general, now 
the parts he, and may be able to give some loose de- 
scription of here a mountain and there a plain ; here 
a morass and there a river ; woodland in one part and 
savannas in another, 

3p Such superficial ideas and observations m these, 
he may collect in galloping over it ; but the more use- 
ful observations of the soil, plants, animals, and in- 
habitants, with their several sorts and properties, must 
necessarily escape him ■ and it is seldom men ever dis* 
cover the rich mines without some digging. 

4. Nature commonly lodges her treasures and jew- * 
els in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty, and the 
sense lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it> 
and stick upon it with labor and thought, and close 
contemplation, and not leave it until it has mastered 
the difficulty, and got possession of truth. 

5. But here, care must be taken to avoid the other 
extreme ; a man must not stick at every useless nicety, 
and expect mysteries of science in every trivial ques- 
tion or scruple that he may raise* He that will stand 
to pick up and examine every pebble that comes in 
his way, is as unlikely to return enriched and laden 
with jewels, as the other that traveled full speed. 

6. Truths axe not the better nor the worse for their 
obviousness or difficulty; but their value is to be 
measured by their usefulness and tendency. Insig- 
nificant observations should not take up any of our 
minutes ; and those that enlarge our view, and give 
light toward further and useful discoveries, should not 
be neglected, though they stop our course, and spend 
some of our time in fixed attention. 

Questions, — 1. What often proves a hinderance to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge! S. What proof of this f & Where are the 
richest treasures to be found, and how are they to be obtained t 4> 
What must be done when the sense lies deep! 5. In doing this 
what should be avoided t & By what is the value of truth to be 
measured! 
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LESSOff XX. 

Spkx ahd Define. — 1. Ao* gess, a near approach; admittance. 2. 
Ol paet' meets, separate parts or portions. 8. Mati'mai^ the 
substance or matter of which any thins is made. 4. Dis rat' gtobh- 
sa, separated or known by a mark of difference. 6. Re vosnf mbht, 
polish of manners ; purity of taste. 6. Git n. i za' raw, the state of 
being civilized. 1. Peev 7 a lent, extensively existing ; general. & 
Ao qui st* now, the aet of acquiring. 9. Ex hib' its, presents to 
view. 10. Rev o mi' tjdns, changes in the constitution of govern- 
ment. 11. CoiTir' sxx obs, persons who give advice. 12. Soak' dai» 
something uttered which is false and injurious to reputation. 



BENEFITS OF BEADING. 

1. Beading may be considered as the key which 
commands our entrance, and gives us access to the 
various departments of science and literature. It en- 
larges the sphere of observation, and affords abundant 
materials for exercising th£ faculties of the mind. 
Among all people distinguished for their refinement 
and civilization, the most prevalent and important art 
is that of reading. The improvement of the mind, 
the cultivation of taste, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, are the advantages derived from this art 

2.^ From reading we are made acquainted with the 
passing events and occurrences in various parts of the 
world, and are enabled to repeat the sentiments of 
those who have existed in former times. It brings to 
view the scenes of departed years, and exhibits the 
rise and fall, and the revolutions of the ancient com* 
munities of mankind ; and offers to our reflection all 
the most important circumstances connected with the 
improvement of human society. 

8. To have good books, and to be able to read them 
well, is a great privilege. They make us both wiser 
and better ; they instruct us in our duty, and teach us 
how to behave ourselves. They comfort us in our 
distresses and afflictions. They pass away our leisure 
hours pleasantly and usefully; and the amusement 
which they afford, is cheaper than almost any other. 
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They are trtie Mends, excellent counselors, and agree- 
able companions, 

4, Be careful to read with attention. When you are 
reading, do not be thinking of any thing else. People 
who read without thinking what they are reading 
about, lose their time ; and they can not be the wiser, 
or the better for what they read. Reflect upon what 
you have read, or heard other people read ; and if 
you have a proper opportunity, converse upon it To 
relate what you have read, or heard, is the best way 
to help yon to remember it. 

5- It may afford many useful and pleasant aubjecta 
of conversation ; and it may often prevent quarreling, 
telling idle tales, silly joking, and talking scandal. In 
order to remember any particular passages in a book, 
read them over several times. If it instructed you in 
any particular duty, consider whether you have done 
your best to practice it. 

6, A little in this way is more improving than 
many volumes, however excellent in themselves, read 
over in a hasty, careless manner. Let nothing tempt 
you to read a bad book of any kind. It is better not 
to read at aU, than to read bad books, A bad book 
is the worst of thieves ; it robs us of time, money, and 
principles. 

Questions, — 1. What arc some of the benefits derived from read- 
ing V % How should we read ! 3. What will assist us to remem- 
ber what we read ! 4- What U said of bad books t 6. To what 
are they compared? 6. Of what do they rob us I 
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SpEja. and Define, — L Ex haust' ed, wholly used or expended. 3. 
Crit' i oisif, the art of judging with propriety of the beauties and 
faults of a literary prod action, 3. Re las', to become more mild, 
or less rigorous. 4, A bats', to lessen, diminish, 5, An mi But'- 
now, wonder mingled with pleasing emotions, as approbation, 
esteem, love, <fcc, 6. Rev' ee ence, fear mingled with respect and 
esteem. 7. Pao pens' i ry, bent of mind ; inclination. 8. De fil'- 
ed, polluted; corrupted; vitiated- 9. In A<a m a' tlon, the faculty 
of the mind by which it conceives and forms ideas of things* 1ft 
Hon' steous, shocking to the sight or other senses ; hateful 

4* 
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THE TBtJB TEST OF A BOOK. 

• 

1. Young readers, you whose hearts are open, whose 
understandings are not jet hardened, and whose feel- 
ings are neither exhausted nor incrusted by the world, 
take from me a better rule than any professor of criti- 
cism will teach you. Would you know whether the 
tendency of a book is good or evil, examine in what 
$tate of mind you Jay it down. 

2. Has it induced you to suspect that what you 
have been accustomed to think unlawful, may, after 
all, be innocent ; and that that may be harmless, which 
you have hitherto" been taught to think dangerous ? 
Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient 
under the control of others, and disposed you to re- 
lax in that self-government, without which both the 
laws of God and man tell us there can be no virtue, 
and consequently no happiness? 

3. Has it attempted to abate your admiration and 
reverence for what is great and good, and to diminish 
in you the love of your country and your fellow- 
cr&itures ? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vanity, your selfishness, or any other of jrour evil 
propensities? Has it defiled the imagination with 
what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is 
monstrous ? 

4. Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong, 
which the Creator has implanted in the human s6ul ? 
If so, if you have felt that such were the effects that 
it was intended to produce, throw the book into the 
fire, whatever name it may bear on the title-page. 
Throw it into the fire, young man, though it should 
have been the gift of a friend ; young lady, away with 
the whole set, though it should be the prominent fur- 
niture of a rosewood book-case. 

Questions. — 1. By what test may we know whether a book has a 
good or evil tendency ? 2. Mention some of the effects by which 
you may know a bad book. 3. What is recommended to be done 
with such books f * 

Are the questions at the end of the 2d and 3d paragraphs direct 
OT indirect 9 What inflections do indirect Questions usually require I 
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LESSON XXII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Ten' der, to offer ; to present % Ik tein'- 
etc, true ; reaL 3. E mo' tion, a moving of the mind ; feeling* <k 
Dm vo' tiox, strong affeetion ; regard, 5, Cull' eb» picked ; selected. 
G. Type, sign ; emblem, 7. Toe:' en, sign ; memorial, & Cues/ ibh, 
to foster ; encourage. 9. Set' eb, to part ; to separate 



THE VALUE OF A GIFT. 

O, G. W-Ut BJUf 

1* Tis not the value of the gift, 

That friendship's hand may tender ; 
Tis not the thing's intrinsic worth, 

(Though gems of rarest splendor,} 
That calls the heart's best gratitude, 

Or wakes a deep emotion ; 
The simplest flower may be the gift, 

And claim a life's devotion. 

2. A hunch of violets, culled when first 

The showers of spring unfold them, 
May he of small intrinsic worth, 

And fade while yet wehold them ; 
Yet are they types of modest truth, 

And may become a token 
From friend to friend, of kind regard, 

That never shall be broken, 

3. These fragrant flowers which thou hast given, 

And I so fondly cherish, 
May, ere another mom shall rise, * 

Before me fade and perish -, 
Yet they are sweet — their grateful *ot4 
No time nor change can sever ; 
i So lives the memory of the gift ; 

It breathes of thee for ever. 

Questions. — I. In what does the real value of a gift consist I % 
Might even a violet or any little flower, if given with the prop** 
■pint* awaken lasting gratitude ? 8. Will not the affection indi 
eated by such a gift, last long after the ^ift itself has perished I 

How should a passage included within i parenthesis, be read 
See Sanders' Spelling Book, p. l&B. 
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LESSOff XXIII. 



Srax aw> Dora. — 1. TW xa kd, soared ; arose, i. "Rv* v> 
emu, green throughout the year. 8. En dub 7 anoe, state of endur- 
ing or bearing. 4. Bit' sir, split, or rent asunder. 6. Phone, lying 
down ; prostrate. 6. O tee top 7 ping, surpassing in hight 1. Uh a 
tail' iho, ineffectual ; having no power. 8. Ex Ai/r 7 sib, lifteth ux> 

THE BLASTED PINE.. 

B. W. HSYWOOSv 
1. . 

Far away in the gloomy old forests of Maine", 

Towered aloft in his pride, a dark evergreen pine , 
And he said, looking down on the lowlier trees, 
• " None hath strength, or endurance, or beauty, like mine." 

2. 

Ere the boast was well spoken, the sunlight had fled, 
And the storm-cloud was bursting in wrath o'er his head f 

From its bosom the bolt of Jehovah was thrown, 
And the pride of the forest lay riven and prone. 

3. 

"Why art thou here, my old friend?" said an oak, at whose 
foot* 

The proud boaster, rebuked, was now helplessly laid ; 
Of his strength and endurance no traces remained ; 

Of his beauty — the wreck which the lightnings had made. 

4. 

Thus the pine meek replied : " I forgot my low birth, 
And rejoiced in o'ertopping my brothers of earth ; 

Now all broken and weak, on her bosom I lie, 
Unavailing to mourn, and neglected to die." 

( MORAL. 

If the story be simple, the moral is plain-— 
Who exalteth himself, shall be humbled again. 

QureTKwro.— -L What was the boast of the pine f 2. What hap- 
pened to the pine daring the thunder-storm I 8. What aaid the 
oak to the prostrate pine-tree f 4. What did the pine say in reply ff 
&. What is the moral of this piece f See Mat 23a 12th verse. 

Whioh lines of this poetry rhyme f Point out the accented anoS 
unaccented syllables of each line. What pause after beauty 9 
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LESSON XXIV. 

Spikl and Define. — 1. Lr teg' hi ty, honesty ; uprightness. 2, 
De fraud', to rob by trickery ; to cheat. S. Nir cle us, the kernel ; 
that around which things are collected, 4. De tens', frightens, or 
discourages from. 5. Haz' aru, Tisk ; peril, 6. Be tec' now, dis- 
covery of guilt. 7. Tempt a' how, enticement ; wicked, but flat- 
tering motive. 8. Un clog' Geo, not hindered ; unimpeded. &. 
Fi del' i tt, faithfulness. 10. Fno mot' et>, advanced 11, Be lib'- 
«r ate lt, considerately ; coolly. 13. Ex olude', to »htit out ; dia- 
regard. 13. Vi' o late, break through ; infringe. 14. Pol' i or t 
expediency ; chances of success or failure* 15, Tempt' bess, a female 
who entices. 

Avoid saying 4 pose for suppose, protpex for proipmi^ Ac 



THE TRUE TEST OF INTEGRITY, 

W. H. VAN D0KE*. 

^ 1. Suppose a clerk has it in Ms power to defraud 
Ms employer, (as young men of necessity are intrusted 
with large sums of money or other property,) and he 
is persuaded that the opportunity is one which, if em- 
braced, will put it for ever out of the power of anv 
human "being to discover it, he might thus reason with 
himself: 

2. Here is an occasion in which I can appropriate 
to myself a sum of money, and no one but the All- 
Seeing Eye will behold my deed of guilt It may be 
a nucleus around which I can soon gather a fortune, 
and the wealth of my employer will remain undimin- 
ished. On the other hand^ the act may he discovered, 
and my prospects blasted, and the possibility of my 
character being ruined, is a difficulty that deters me. 
I will not run the hazard. 

3. That young man being honest from the fear of 
detection alone, is a dishonest youth. When the time 
comes round, and brings with it a temptation un* 
clogged by any danger of detection, thatyoung man 
will prove himself false as the sea. He clings to 
fidelity, solely because by it he believes his interest 
will best be promoted. 

4. He has looked at fraud in the face, and calculat 
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ed deliberately the loss and gain of practicing it ; but 
fear of detection, the prospect of rising in the firm, 
and a conscience that might destroy his peace, have 
decided him to act in such a manner as to exclude the 
only dement of honesty in the act, viz., a regard to 
the law of Heaven ? • 

6. When a certain young man in Egypt was tempt- 
ed to violate the rights of his master's household, he 
did not stop to calculate the policy of the fraud, or 
balance the loss or gain which njifflit result His eye 
flashed up to heaven* and he asked the fair temptress . 
" How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 

char 

Questions. — 1. How might a dishonest clerk reason with himself 
when the chance of defrauding hie employer is offered! 2. Is a 
young man who refrains from fraud only from fear of detection, to 
do considered honest ! 8. What alone is needed to make such a 
young man show his dishonesty in act* f 4. What alone makes him 
cling to .fidelity? 5. What did a certain young man in Egypt say, 
when tempted to sin f 6. Who was this young man I See Genesis, 
89th chap. 9th i 



LESSON XXV. 



Spell and Define.— 1. Cow 7 inns, borders; boundaries. 2. In ao- 
nss' i ble, that can not be approached. 8. Dee' yibb, a Turkish 
priest or monk. 4. Aus tee' i tt, severity ; rigor of life. 6. Stxb'- 
hje, barren ; unfruitful ; not fertile. 6. Slab/ ed, quenched ; extin- 

Siished. 1. Mao ntf* i geht, grand; splendid. 8. Mosque, a 
ohammedan temple. 9. Sobu' pu lous lt, carefully ; cautiously. 
10. Ht poo' bi st, dissimulation ; false pretense. 11. A ban 7 dob; ed, 
quitted ; relinquished. 12. An' gbob ite, a hermit ; a monk. 18. 
Banc' titt, holiness; piety. 14. Stanch, to stop the flow o£ 15. 
Cue' x ixb, a Turkish short sword. 16. Ik xob tal' i tt, the state 
of being exempt from death. 17. En cum' ebb ed, clogged ; imped- 
ed. 18. Dis band', to dismiss from service ; to disperse. 

1. Mo ham' xx dan, pertaining to the religion of Mohammed, a 
famous false prophet, who was born about the year of our Lord* 
500. 

2. Bed' on in, (Bed ou een.) The Bedouins, that is, dweller* in 
the desert, are a numerous, wandering, Mohammedan race, dwelling 
in the deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and Northern Africa. They live 
at a distance from cities, occupying tents, huts, caverns, and ruins. 
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THE THREE HEAVY STOKES. 



AmoH. 



1. It was on the confines of the* desert, amid barren 
and almost inaccessible rocks, that Ben Achmet, the 
Dervise, led a life of austerity and devotion. A cave 
in the rock was his dwelling. Roots and fruits, the 
scanty pToducte of the sterile region he inhabited, 
satisfied his hunger, and the fountain that bubbled up 
from the lower part of a neighboring cliff, slaked his 
thirst. 

2. He had formerly been a priest in a magnificent 
mosque, and scrupulously conducted the ceremonies 
of the 'Mohammedan faith ; but, disgusted with the 
hypocrisy and injustice of those around him, he aban- 
doned the mosque, and his authority as a priest, be- 
taking himself to the desert, to spend his days as an 
anchorite, in self-denial and devotion. 

3. Years rolled over the head of Ben Achmet, and 
the- fame of his sanctity spread abroad. He often sup- 
plied the traveler of the desert with water from his 
little well. In times of pestilence he left his solitary 
abode to attend to the sick and comfort the dying in 
the villages that were scattered around, and often did 
he stanch the blood of the wonnded Arab, and heal 
him of his wounds. His feme was spread abroad; his 
name inspired veneration, and the plundering 2 Bedouin 
gave up his booty at the command of Ben Achmet, 
the Dervise. 

4. Akaba was an Arabian robber ; he had a band 
of lawless men under his command, ready to do his 

-bidding. He had a treasure-house stored with ill- 
gotten wealth and a large number of prisoners, Th 
sanctity of Ben Achmet arrested his attention ; his 
conscience smote him on account of his guIU\ and ha 
longed to be as famed for his devotion as he had been 
for his crimes* 

5. He sought the abode of the Dervise, and told 
him his desires. "Ben Achmet, \ said he, "I have 
five hundred cimeters ready to obey me, numbers of 
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slaves at my command, and a goodly treasure-house 
filled with riches ; tell me how to add to these the 
hope of a happy immortality ?" 

6. Ben Acnmet led him to a neighboring cliff that 
was steep, rugged, and high, and pointing to three 
large stones that lay near together, ne told him to lift 
them from the ground, and to follow him up the clifE 
Akaba laden with the stones, could scarcely move ; to 
ascend the cliff with them, was impossible. "I can 
not follow thee, Ben Achmet," said he, " with these 
burdens." " Then cast down one of the stones," re- 
plied the Dervise, "and hasten after me." Akaba 
dropped one of the stones, but still found himself too 
heavily encumbered to proceed. 

7. " I tell thee it is impossible," cried the robber 
chieftain; "thou thyself couldst not proceed a step 
with such a load." " Let go another stone, then," said 
Ben Achmet 

8. Akaba readily dropped another stone, and with 
great difficulty clambered the cliff for awhile, .till, ex- 
hausted with the effort, he again cried out that he 
could come no further. Ben Achmet directed him to 
drop the last stone, and no sooner had he done this, 
than he mounted with ease, and soon stood with his 
conductor on the summit of the cliff. 

9. " Son," said Ben Achmet, " thou hast three bur- 
dens which hinder thee in thy way to a better world. 
Disband thy troops of lawless plunderers, set thy 
prisoners at liberty, and restore thy ill-gotten wealth 
to its owners ; it is easier for Akaba to ascend this 
cliff with the stones that lie at its foot, than for him to 
journey onward to a better world, with power, pleas- 
ure, and riches in his possession." 

Questions. — 1. Who was Ben Achmet f 2. Why did he abandon 
the Mohammedan faith? 8. Where did he betake himself! 4. In 
what acts of kindness and charity did he spend much of his time f 
5. How did the Bedouins regard him I 6. How was Akaba, the 
robber, affected by the character of Ben Achmet f 1. What advice 
did Ben Achmet give to Akaba f 8. How did he show the robber 
the difficulty of journeying to a better world with the burden of. 
sin on his shoulders ! 
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LESSON XXVI 

SrKLL AND Debtee, — 1. En' vy, to hate one for hk excellence; to 
grudge. 2. Con tea diot' osly, opposite ; contrary, 8, Con acnuca', 
absorbs ; uses up. 4. Re tkess\ restrain ; subdue, 6. Con temit', 
disdain ; scorn. 6. O tee rat 7 inq, placing too high a value on, 7. 
Feb feo / tions, excellencies, 8, Ad van t/oious, profitable; uaefuL 
9. De fend', protect; advoeate, 10, In' no cekck, freedom from 
guilt* purity. 11 Val' or, courage; bravery, 13. Dts oouxs' ins, 
talking; or speaking. 18. Msa' n^ desert. 



THE CURE OF ENVY, 



SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE. 



1. "We may cure envy in ourselves, either by con- 
sidering how useless or how ill those things are, for 
which we envy our neighbors ; or else how we possess 
as many or as good things. If I envy his greatness, 
I consider that ne wants my quiet ; as also I consider 
that he possibly envies me as much as I do him ; and 
that when I begun to examine exactly his perfections, 
and to balance them with my own, I found myself as 
happy as he was. 

2. And though many envy others, yet very few 
would change their condition even with those whom 
they envy, all being considered. And I have often 
wondered why *we hate suffered ourselves to be so 
cheated by contradictory vices, as to contemn this 
day him whom we envied the last ; or why we envy 
so many, since there are so few whom we think to de- 
serve as much as we do. * 

8. Another great help against envy is, that we ou^ht 
to consider how much the thing envied costs him 
whom we envy, and if we would take it at the price. 
Thus, when I envy a man for being leamed t I con- 
sider how much of his health and time that learning 
consumes ; if for being great, how he must flatter and 
serve for it ; and if I would not pay his price, there is 
no reason why I ought to have what he possesses. 

4. Sometimes, also, 1 consider that there is no 
reason for my envy ; he whom I envy deserves more 
than he has, and I less than I possess. And by think* 
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ing much of these, I repress their envy, which grows 
still from the contempt of our neighbor and the over- 
rating of ourselves. As also I consider that the per- 
fections envied by me, may be advantageous to me ; 
and thus I check myself for envying a great pleader, 
but am rather glad mat there is such a man, wno may 
defend my innocence ; or to envy a great soldier, be* 
cause his valor may defend my estate or country. 

6. And when any of my countrymen begin to raise 
envy in me, I alter the scene, and begin to be glad 
that my own country can boast of so fine a man ; and 
I remember, that though now I am angry at him when 
I compare him with myself, yet if I were discoursing 
of my nation abroad, I woula be glad of that merit 
in him which now displeases me. 

6. Nothing is envied but what appears beautiful 
and charming; and it is strange that I should be 
troubled at the sight of what is pleasant. I endeavor, 
also, to make such my friends as deserve my envy ; 
and no man is so base as to envy his friend. Thus, 
while others look on the angry side of merit, and 
thereby trouble themselves, I am pleased in adimring 
the beauties and charms which burn them as a fire, 
while they warm me as the sun. 

Questions. — 1. How may we cure envy in ourselves ? 2. Can 
you mention the different ways suggested by the author of this 
piece f 

What sound has x in examine, exactly t What difference in the 
sound of th in thinking and thmf See p. 12. 



LESSON XXVII. 



Spill and Define. — 1. So lil' o quy, a talking to one's self. % 
Sol' \ tube, loneliness. 3. Db stair', to give np hope. 4. Dmr* 
gbon, a close, dark prison. 5. Peer, to come up just in sight; to 
peep. 6. Pet' al, a flower leaf. 7. Di verge', to tend or shoot in 
Tarious ways. 8. Fo' cus, the converging point where rays of light 
meet 9. E merge' shoot forth ; issue from. 10. Ceo' cus, a kind 
of flower. 11. Ar say' ed, decked; dressed. 12. 6e bens', calm; 
plaoiiL 18. Dm' mal, gloomy; sad. 

Avoid saying heow for how, deown for down, freown for frown, 6c 
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R F. GOULD. 



THE CROCUS' SOLILOQUY. 

1* Dcrwii in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 
Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me. 

2l J will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and ray roots shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling, 

3. Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
Up will 1 peer with my little bright head ; 
All will be joy fid to see me, 

4. Then from my heart will young petals diverge, 

As rays of the sun from their focus j 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 
A happy and beautiful Crocus, 

5. G&yly arrayed in my yellow and green, 

When to their view I have risen, 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came 'from so diamal a prison 1 

# Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow — 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow, 
Questions, ^1, What is the Crocus here supposed to say! % 
What lesson may many people learn from this little flower J 
What inflection should be employed on prison^ 5th verse \ Why f 



LESSON XXVIII. 

&pnx <uro Define. — h Pxa suade\ to convince by reason or evi- 
dence. 2. Fume, the beating or throbbing of the heart a. Thrill 
a tingling sensation. 4. Four' scoue, four times twenty ; eighty, 
ft. Bide, to endure ; to suffer. 6. Kb new', to renovate ; to restore 
to a former state. 7. Fkiiui, the spring of life ; youth. 8, Smote - 
m xd, stifled suppressed -9. Wiles, deceives; beguiles. 10l 
Drear' i ness, dismal nose; gloominess. 

Articulate distinctly tch in ca£ch t tint in mide*., 4& 
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YOUTHFUL AMUSEMENTS, 

K.P. 

1. I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my looks are not yet gray. 
(— ) For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart! 

And makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

2. ( Jf-) I have walked the world for fourscore yean, 

And they say that I am old ; 
That my heart is ripe for the reaper — Death, 

And my years are well-nigh told. 
It is very true — it is very true — 

Fm old, and I " bide my time ; w 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

3. (") Play on ! play on ! I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall. 

4. I am willing to die when my time shall come, 

And I shall be glad to go, 
{pi) For the world at best is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 
( Jf-) But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail, 

In treading its gloomy way, 
(as) And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay. 

Qotbtioics. — 1. What effect did the view of youthful sport* hare) 
upon the writer of this piece f 2. What age is he represented to 
be? 

What pause after reaper, 2d verse f When is this pause generally 
made! See j>. 43. In reading this piece can you modulate the 
voice according to the notation marks f See p. 40. What is modu- 
lation I 8m IV. p. 88. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Ri' vaub, strives to excel ; emulates. 2 
Ee ti ha' now, opinion ■ esteem, 3. Blight, to blast ; destroy. 4. 
Db solV ocg, melting. 6. Ge' nt al> causing to produce \ fruitful, 
0, Jn' tee val, space between. *1. Tub' tle, a species of dove. 8. 
Fo Li age, leaves token collectively. . 9. En am' el eh, inlaid ; 
variegated. 10, Ret' el by, festive mirth ; jollity. 11, Sens i bjl'- 
rrr, state of being sensible ; delicate feeling. 12. Soo cm' sion, 
aeries. 13, Rap' tub our, excessively joyful ; thrilling. 14. The it'- 
ll tows lt, in a trembling or a quivering manner. IS, Ec' sta by, 
rapture ; excessive joy. la. Par' a moor, lover. 17. In toe i ca'- 
*iotf, high excitement 18. Ru' rai*, pertaining to the country, 19, 
Mew' ei>, shut up; confined, 20. Tar' let, scamp ; rascal 



THE BOBOLINK. 



1. The happiest bird of our spring, and one that 
rivals the European lark, in my estimation, is the 
Bobolink, He arrives at that choice portion of the 
year, which, in this latitude, answers to the descrip- 
tion of the month of May, so often given by the 
poets. With us it begins about the middle of May, 
and lasts until nearly the middle of June. 

% Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on its 
traces, and to blight the opening beauties of the year ; 
and later than this, begin the parching, and panting, 
and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial 
interval, Nature is in all her freshness and fragrance ; 
" the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land." 

3. The trees arc now in their fullest foliage and the 
brightest verdure ; the woods are gay with the clus- 
tered flowers of the laurel ; the air is perfumed by the 
Bweetbrier and the wild rose ; the meadows are en- 
ameled with clover-blossoms ; while the young apple, 
the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, and the cherry 
to glow among the green leaves. 

4. This is the chosen season of revelry of the Bobo- 
link, Ho comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of 
the season ; his life seems all sensibility and enjoy* 
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ment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in 
the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows ; 
and is most in song when the clover is. in blossom. 

5. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
gome flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks with 
the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich tinkling 
notes ; crowding one upon another, like the outpour- 
ing melody of the skylark, and possessing the same 
rapturous character. 

6. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a tree, 
begins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, andflut- 
ters tremulously down to the earth, as if overcome with 
ecstasy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit 
of his paramour ; always in full song, as if hfe would 
win her by his melody ; and always with the same ap- 
pearance of intoxication and delight. 

7. Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the 
Bobolink was the envy of my boyhood. He crossed 
my path in the sweetest weather, and the sweetest 
season of the year, when all Kature called to the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in eveyy bosom ; but 
when I, luckless urcnin, was doomed to be mewed up, 
during the livelong day, in a school-room, it seemed 
as if the little varlet mocked at me, as he flew by in 
full song, and sought to taunt me with his happier 
lot. O how I envied him ! No lessons, no tasks, no 
school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and 
fine weather. 

Questions. — 1. When does the Bobolink appear t 2. What is the 
appearance of Nature at this season ! 3. How does the Bobolink 
employ himself and how does he seem to enjoy life I 4. What does 
the writer say of his fondness for this bird ? 6. How does he say 
the Bobolink seemed to taunt hunt 6. Where is the passage in- 
cluded within the quotation to be found ? Cant. 2d chap. 11th Lud 
12th verses. What is the primary meaning of the suffix AGS, and 
what is its signification in the word foliage, in the third para- 
graph I See Sanders' New Speller, Definer and Analyzer, p. 148, 
Exercise 869. 
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LESSON XXX, 

Bpbll and Demne. — 1. To i,ur' to aby, one given op to pleasure. 
2. Rub' tic^ one that dwells in the country. 8, Vi' bbate, to quiver- 
4. Dofpb, pute off, 5* Rufl- set, reddish-Drown. 5. Gob' maki>, a 
glutton. 7. Con vtt' i al, pertaining to a feast ; festal, 8, Gas tro- 
nom ' re al, pertaining to good eating. 9. Lux' u riks, dainties. 10» 
M^r' i ads, tens of thousands. 11. Ban' quet ing, feasting. 12. 
Cor' pu lent, flashy, fat. 13. Oa' to lah, ft delicate, small bird* 
It. Ep' i curb; one given up to luxury, 15. Gorg' ing, swallowing 
greedily ; cramming. 16. Spit' 1 ted, put on a spit or roasting uten- 
sil IT. Vaunt' ep, boasted. 18. Sens' ual, relating to the senses 
or appetites. 19. Per he ou' ted, harassed ; pursued with malice. 
£0. In tel lect' u al, mental ; relating to mind. 21. Eu chew', to 
avoid. 22, Dis' ai va teo, abandoned; loose; irregular. 

THE BOBOLINK. — CONTINUED. 

1. Farther observation and experience has given 
me a different idea of this little feathered voluptuary, 
which I will venture to impart, for the benefit of my 
aehool-boy readers, who may regard him with the 
same unqualified envy and admiration which I once 
indulged. 

2. I have shown him only as I saw him at first, in 
what 1 may call the poetical part of his career, when 
he in a manner devoted himself to elegant pursuits 
and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and song, 
and taste, and sensibility, and refinement. While this 
lasted, he was sacred from injury ; the very school-boy 
would not fling a stone at him, and the merest rustio 
would pause to listen to his strain, 

S. But mark the difference. As the year advances, 
as the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring fades 
into summer, his notes cease to vibrate on the ear. 
Tie gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits^ 
iofls his poetical and professional suit of black, as- 
dumes a russet or rather a dusky garb, and enters into 
the gross enjoyments of common, vulgar birds, 

4. He becomes a ton vivant } a mere gormand; 
thinking of nothing but good cheer, and gormand* 
king on the seeds of the long grasses, on which he 
lately swung and chanted so musically He begins to 
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think there is nothing like " the joys of the table," if 
I may be allowed to apply that convivial phrase te his 
indulgences. He now grows discontented with plain, 
eveiy-day fore, and sets out on a gastronomicil tottr, 
in search of foreign luxuries. 

5. He is to be found in myriads among the reeds of 
the Delaware, banqueting on their seeds ; grows cor 
pulent with good feeding, and soon acquires the un 
lucky renown of the Ortolan. Wherever he goes, 
pop I pop I pop I the rusty firelocks of the country 
are cracking on every side ; he sees his companions . 
falling by thousands around him : he is the reed-bird^ 
the much*sought-for tit-bit of the Pejmsylvanian epi- 
cure. 

6. Does he take warning and reform*? Not he I 
He wings his flight still farther south in search of 
other luxuries. We hear of him gorging himself in 
the rice swamps ; filling himself with rice almost to 
bursting; he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last 
stage of his career, we hear of him spitted by dozens, 
and served up on the table of the gormand, the most 
vaunted of southern dainties, the riceJrird of the Oar- 
olinas. 

7. Such is the story of the once musical and ad- 
mired, but finally sensual and persecuted Bobolink. 
It contains a moral, worthy the attention of all little 
birds and little boys, warning them to keep to those 
refined arid intellectual pursuits, which raised him to 
such a pitch of popularity, during the early part of his 
career; but to eschew all tendency to that gross and 
dissipated indulgence, which brought this mistaken 
little bird to an untimely end. 

Questions. — 1. How has farther observation changed the writer* 
opinion of this little bird f 2. How was the Bobolink regarded in 
his earlier career, even by the school-boy! 3. What changes come 
over this bird as the year advances f 4. What is he called, and 
how regarded, in Pennsylvania I 5. What name does he bear, and 
how does he live, farther South I 6. What is his fate in both re- 
gions? 7. What moral does the story of the Bobolink afford? 
8. What is the meaning of the phrase San vivant, in the 4th para- 
graph I An*. Ahigh-Uver. * 
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LESSON XXXI. 

Speli* and Define.— 1, Pirr los' o titer, a wise and learned man. 
2. En tbb tain' mo, treating at Sue tablet 3. Re moves', dishes to 
be changed while the rest of the course remains* 4, Qiv'u^ well 
ordered; civilized. 5. Os r oan> instrument, or medium, 6. Ai>- 
ion'istebed, managed; earned into, practice. 7, Pee side ', to 
rule over; govern. 8, A a quit', to discharge. 9- A bash' ed, 
ashamed ; confused, 10. Con tew' tton, deputation ; strife. 11, 
Fo ment' eb, one who foments ; the exciter, 12. Cai/ uat ny, ehm- 
der. 13. Me' m um, means ; instrument 14* Si mil' i tude, likeness - 
torm. 

M' sop, a celebrated writer of Fables, who flourished about 620 
B. 0. 

A DINNER OF TONGUES. 

1. ^Ssop was the servant of a philosopher named 
Xanthns. One day his master being desirous of en- 
tertaining some of his friends to dinner, he ordered 
him to provide the best things he could find in the 
market. ^Esop thereupon made a large provision of 
tongues, which he desired the cook to serve up with 
different sauces. When dinner came, the first and 
second courses, the side dishes, and the removes, were 
all tongues. 

2. "Did I not order you," said Xanthus, in a vio- 
lent passion, " to buy the best victuals which the mar- 
ket afforded?" 

3. " And have I not obeyed your orders ?" said 
JEsop. " Is there any thing better than tongues ? Is 
not the tongue the bond of civil society, the key of 
science, and the organ of truth and rdason ? It is by 
means of the tongue cities are built and governments 
established and administered; with it men instruct, 
persuade, and preside in assemblies; it is the instru 
ment with which we acquit ourselves of the chief of 
all our duties, the praising and adoring of the deity.' 1 

4. "Well, then," replied Xanthus, "go to market 
to-morrow and buy me the worst things you can find. 
This same company ah%U dine with me, and I have a 
mind to change my entertainment" 

6. When Xanthus assembled his friends the nest 
5 
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day, lie was astonished to find that JSsop had pro- 
vided nothing but the very same dishes. 

6. " Did I not tell you," said Xanthus, " to purchase 
the worst things for this day's feast ? How comes it 
then, that you have placed before us the same kind 
of food, wnich, only yesterday, you declared to be the 
veiry best?" 

7. JSsop, not at all abashed, replied: "The tongue 
B the worst thing in the world as well as the best; for 
*t is the instrument of all strife and contention, the 
fomenter of lawsuits, the source of division and war, 
the organ of error, of calumny, of falsehood, and even 
of profanity." 

& The conduct of JEsop, in this affair, my young 
friends, is'quite instructive. For it is certainly true, 
that the tongue, according to circumstances, may be^ 
and is the best or the worst tiling in the world. Bightly 
used, it is the fittest organ of wisdom ; wrongly usea, 
it becomes the foulest medium of folly and wicked- 
ness. 

9. " For," says the Bible, " every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind ; but 
the tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father ;. and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these 
things ought not so. to be." 

Questions.— 1. Who was ^Esop ? 2. What did he do when or- 
dered to prepare a dinner of the best things for the friends of his 
master! 8. What was his reply when asked, why he prepared * 
dinner wholly of tongues ? 4. What did he do when told to pre- 

Sare a dinner of the worst things? 5. How did he justify his cod* 
uct in again serving up nothing but tongues? 6. What moral 
lies in this account of the dinner of tongues f 1. How is the tongue 
described in the epistle of James f See 3d chapter, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th verses. 

What word is the antithetic to best, in the first paragraph ? What 
kind of emphasis on these words ? Note VIL p. 22. What kind of 
emphasis on tongues, first par.? Note YL p. 21. What sound has m 
in Xanthus! p. 13. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Tal' is man, something magical, or that 
"works wonders. 2. Mao 7 io, sorcery, witchcraft 3. Il lu' mine, to 
enlighten. 4. De spite', in spite of; notwithstanding. 5. Bn/ lows, 
-waves ; surges. 6. LaIr, couch ; lurking place. 7. Frail, weak ; 
easily broken. 8. 'Raves, drives on furiously. 9* Mis foe' tune, 
disaster ; calamity, 

Avoid saying beaa for beasts, stink for shrink, it sowner for iU 
toner, billow sleep for billow leap, <fcc 

NEVER DESPAIR. 

WM. a EKHARDfl. 

1 This motto I give to the young and the old, 
More precious by far than a treasure of gold ; 
Twill prove to its owner a talisman rare, 
More potent than magic, — 'tis Never Despair/ 

2. No, never despair, whatsoe'er be thy lot, 
If Fortune's gay sunshine illumine it not ; 

Mid its gloom, and despite its dark burden of care, 
If thou canst not be cheerful, yet, Never Despair/ 

3. Oh ! what if the sailor a coward should be, 

When the tempest comes down, in its wrath on the sea ; 
And the mad billows leap like wild beasts from their lair, 
To make him their prey, if he yield to Despair % 

4. But see him amid the fierce strife of the waves, 
When around his frail vessel the storm. demon raves ; 
How he rouses his soul up to do and to dare ! 

And while there is life left, will Never Despair I 

6. Thou, too, art a sailor, and Time is the sea, 
And life the frail vessel that upholdeth thee ; 
Fierce storms of misfortune will fell to thy share , 
But like the bold mariner, Never- Despair I 

6 Let not the wild tempest thy spirit affright, 

Shrink net from the storm though it come in its might ; 
Be watchi'iil, be ready, for shipwreck prepare, 
Keep an eye on the life-boat, and Never Despair. 

Questions. — 1. What motto does the author of this piece give to 
tike young and old \ 2 How does the sailor behave in the midst of 
a storm f 3. How must we behave in the tempests of life f 

Wnich lines of this poetry rhyme? How many accented and 
unaccented syllables in each fine t 
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LESBOS XXXIII. 

Spill axd Define. — 1. Bau' ble, trifling piece of finery; a gew- 
aw. 2. Hu' mors, gratifies or indulges. 8. In vade', to enter. 4* 
)e beet', merit 5. Rep u ta' tion, credit ; character. 6. Ar fbot', 
to aim at; to make a show of. 7. Gen tat, high birth ; rank above 
the common people. 8. Ex tin' guise, put out, or destroy. 9. Uv- 
ea' voet, not savory ; disgusting. 10. Pno poe' tion, ratio ; relative 
•mount. 11. Gen til' I tt, dignity of birth ; social standing. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 

BEN J0N8ON, 

I What would I have you do ? I'll tell you, ki'nsman ; 
Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive ; 
That would I have you &d ; and not to spend 
. Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humors you, 

2. I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men's affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank* 
He that is so respectless in his courses, 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market 

3. Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest while you affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 
A little puff of scorn extinguish it, . 
And you be left like an unsavory snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 

4. I'd have you sober, and contain yourself; 
Not that your sail be bigger than your boat ; 
But moderate your expenses now, (at first,) 
As you may keep the same proportion still. 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy, and mere borrowed thing, 

From dead men's dust, and bones $ and none of yours, 
Except you make or hold it. 

Questions. — 1. What would the writer have his kinsman do t 2. 
What would he not have him invade ? 3. What is the consequence 
of intruding into society without invitation ? 4. Why should not 
one make a display of his gentry to the world ? 5. Why should you 
moderate your expenses now, at the first ? 

Why the rising inflection on do, first par. ? Note I. Rule II. p. 27. 
Why the falling on you ? Why the rising on kinsr.tan ? N»te L p. 
SO. Why the rising on fancy / Rule VII. p. 31. 
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LESSOff XXXIV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Nest' lino, a voting bird in the neat % 
Cow' er ing, crouching ; timorous. 8. Sin 7 ews, tendons ; nerves, 4* 
Palm, inner part of the hand. 5. Span, measured with the hand. 
6. A non', soon ;' shortly. 1. Tr' rant, cruel ruler or master. 8 
Pros' trate, downcast 9. Wa' ver ed, moved to and fru. 10. 
Sculp 7 toe, a carver in wood and stone. 11. Stat' ue, an image of 
marble or other substance. 12. Rry' ET,to fasten ;. fix firmly 

Hel vsf ha was bounded on the west by Mount Jura, on the 
south by the Pennine Alps, on the east by the Raetian Alps, arid on 
the north by the Rhine. It comprehended, therefore, a great part 
of what is now called Switzerland. 



YERNER— ALBERT — TELL. 

ENOWIESL 

Verner. Ah ! Albert ! What have you there 1 

Albert. My bow and arrows, Verner. 

Ver. When will you use them like your father, boy t 

Alb. Sometime, I hope. 

Ver. You brag ! There's not an archer 
In all Helvetia can compare with him. 

Alb. But Pm his son ; and when I am a man, 
I may be like him. Verner, do I brag, 
To think I sometime may be like my father 1 
If so, then is it he that teaches me ; 
For, ever as I wonder at his skill, 
He calls me boy, and says I must do more 
Ere I become a man. 

Ver. May you be such 
A man as he — if heaven wills, better — Fll 
Not quarrel with its work ; yet 'twill content me 
If you are only such a man. 

Alb. Ill show you 
How I can shoot. (Goes out to fix the mark.) 

Ver. Nestling as ne is, he is the Tnalriyig or a bird 
Will own no cowering wing. (Re-enter Albert] 

Alb. Now, Verner, look ! (Shoots.) There's within 
An inch ! 

Ver. Oh fy ! it wants a hand. (Exit Verner.) 

AW. A hand's 
An inch for me. I'll hit it yet Now for it! ( While Al 

bert continues to shoot, Tell enters and watches him some 

time, in silence. 



_ 
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Tell, That's scarce a miss that comes so near the mark ! 
Well aimed, young archer ! With what ease he bends 
The bow ! To see those sinews, who'd believe 
Such strength did lodge in them 1 That little arm, 
His mother's palm can span, may help, anon, 
To pull a sinewy tyrant from his seat, 
And from their chains a prostrate people lift 
To liberty. I'd be content to die, 
living to see that day ! What, Albert* 

Alb. Ah! 
My father! 

TelL You raise the bow 
Too fast. (Albert continues shooting.) 
Bring it slowly to the eye.— You've missed. 
• How often have you hit the mark to-day % 

Alb. Not once, yet. 

Tell. You're not steady. I perceived 
You wavered now. Stand firm. Let everylimb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor's statue, on the gate 
Of AltorfJ that looks life, vet neither breathes 
Nor stirs. (Albert shoots}} That's better ! 
See well the mark. Rivet your eye to it ! 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
Could you but send it there. (Albert shoots.) 
You've missed again ! How would you fare, 
Suppose a wolf should cross your path, and you 
Alone, with but your bow, and only time 
To fix a single arrow ? Twould not do 
To miss the wolf! You said, the other day, 
Were you a man, you'd not let Gesler live— 
Twas easy to say that. Suppose you, now, 
Your life or his depended on that shot ! — 
Take care ! That's Gesler !— Now for liberty ! 
Right to the tyrant's heart ! (Hits the mark.) Well don 

my boy ! 
Come here. How early were you up ? 

Alb. Before the sun. 

Tett. Ay, strive with him. He never lies aoed 
When it is time to rise. Be like the sun. 

Alb. What you would have me hke, Fll be like, 
©jb far as will to labor joined, can make me. 
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TelL Well said, my boy ! Knelt you when you got up 
To-day. 

dlb. I did ; and do so every day. 

Tell* I know you do \ And think you when you kneel, 
To whom you kneel % 

Alb. To him who made me, father. 

TelL And in whose name 1 

Alb* The name of Him who died 
For me and all men, that all men and 1 
Should live, , 

Tell, That's right* Remember that, my son ; 
Forget all things but that- — remember that \ 
Tis more than friends or fortune ; clothing, food ; 
All things on earth; yea, life itself !- — It ia 
To live, when these are gone, whero they are naught — 
With Ood! My son, remember that ! 

Questions.— 1, Why does Albert think be can compare himself 

with his father \ 2- Should not a child always seek to imitate the 

~e3tatDple of a worthy parent) 3. How does Tell in struct his sou in 

regard to shooting 1 4 + What does Tell divert Albert to he like f 

5. What pious custom had Albert every morning, when he got up I 

6, To whom did he pray 1 7. In whose name? 8, In what terms 
does his father commend his practice I 9. la this poetry rhyme oi 
blank vers*/ 



LESSON XXXV. 

Spell* and Dkitse, — 1* Prod' r gal, wasteful ; lavish. 2. Pub 
eioaws, tax-gatherers, 3. Pear' i see, one of a seet among the Jews* 

4. Scribes, writers or cepyista ; persona skilled in the Jewish law* 

5. Par' a blk^ a fable fro.n which moral instruction is drawn. 

6. Ri' ot ousj wanton ; tamultuous. 7. Pain, gladly. 8- Fam' lxev 
scarcity of food ; dearth. 9. Com fas' bion, pity. 10. En eheat e» 
besought ; urged. 11. Traits Gress' ed, violated rule ; sinned- Vl. 
Mot, suitable ; proper. 



THE PRODIGAL SON. 



BIBLE. 



1. Then drew near unto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him. And the Pharisees and 
scribes murmured, saying, This man receiYeth sin- 
ners, and eateth with tbem, 
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2. And lie spake this paiable unto them, saying: 
What man of you having a hundred sheep, if he 
• lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and iiine 
in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, un- 
til he find it ? And when he hath found it, he lay- 
6th it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

8. And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbors, saying unto them : Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost 
I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repentance. 

4. Either wnat woman having ten pieces of silver, 
if die lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it ? 
And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbors together, saving : Rejoice with me; 
for I have found the piece wnich I had lost. like- 
wise, I say unto you : There is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repentethu 

5. And he said : A certain man had two sons ; and 
the younger of them said to Ids father : Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty famine in that land, and he 
began to be in want 

6. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave 
unto him. 

7. And when he came to himself, he said : How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger 1 I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him : Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am 
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no more worthy to be called thy son : mate me as one 
of thy hired servants. 

8. And he arose and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way oflE his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him : Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to he called thy son, 

9. But the father said to^his servants: Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it ou him ; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet ; and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it j and let us cat, and be merry ; 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost and is found. And they began to be merry. 

10. Now his elder son was in the field ; and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and 
dancing. And be called one of the servants and asked 
what these things meant. And he said unto him :* 
Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. 

11. And he was angry, and would not go in; there* 
fore, came his father out and entreated him. And he 
answering, said to his father : Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment ; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends ; but as 
soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf 

12. And he said unto him : Son, thou art ever with 
me ; and all that I have is thine. It was meet that 
we should make merry and be glad; for this thy 
brother was dead and is alive again ; and was lost and 
is found 



Questions. — 1. What did the prodigal demand of hia father F 2 
"Where did he go, and how did he apead hifl aubataaee t 3. What 
did he say when he found himself reduced to beggary, and obliged 
to feed swine? 4. When he returned, how did Ma father receive 
him f 5, llow did the elder brother behave? 6, What moral doei 
this parable teach J 

5* 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Sfeu. axi> Dnront— 1. Ply' nro, working or employing. % Fa- 
tiou' ed, wearied ; tired 8. Bask, to warm one's sell 4. Ea pi' kd, 
saw ; observed. 6. Cok'fab, talk ; conversation. 6. Rr* ot, live 
sumptuously; revel. 7. Hubs, colors; tints. 8. Huge, large; vast. 
9. Be guilt, to elude ; while away. 10. Phil o soph' io al, pertain- 
ing to a philosopher ; wise ; thoughtful 11. Gaudy, showy. 12. 
At tire', dress. 13. No' ta ble, remarkable ; strange. 14. Sua vrdr, 
out-live; remain alive. 15. Rbf 7 uge, place of retreat; a retreat 
16. Pkb'ils, dangers; hazards. 17. Awaits', waits for; stands 
ready for. 

Articulate distinctly shr in shrugged, reh in search, thr in throw 
cts in directs. 



Avon. 



THE ANT AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

1. A butterfly gay, in the month of July, 

When flowerets were in their full bloom, 
Was plying his wings 'neath a beautiful sky, 

In search of the richest perfume. 
Fatigued with its pleasures it rested awhile 

On a sand-bank to bask in the sun, 
Where an ant it espied, at its wearisome toil, 

And the following confab begun: 

2L " Ah, why, foolish thing, dost thou work like a slave 1 

Why toil on this beautiful day 1 
Come ramble with me, and thou pleasure shalt have, 

And thy moments glide gayly away. 
I toil not like thee, yet I live like a king, 

And riot in garden and grove ; 
The sweets of the flowers I enjoy as they spring ; 

Where fancy directs me to rove. 

8. " Behold for thyself too, now gay I appear ! 

The hues of the rainbow are mine ; 
How blest my condition, how pleasant my cheer, 

And my looks, how much better than thine ! 
Now take my advice and give up thy hard toil, 

And throw thy huge burden away ; 
Enjoyment and pleasures bur hours shall beguile, 

And thus we shall get through the day." 
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4. The ant, with a true philosophical eye, 

Viewed the butterfly's gaudy attire j 
Next paused, shrugged his shoulders, then made this reply ; 

u Suppose you should fall in the mire, — 
Methinks you would tumble and flutter about, 

And wish yourself safe in my hut ; 
But, if by good fortune you chanced to get out. 

What a notable figure you'd cut *? 

5. " But that's a misfortune you never may meet, 

Yet tempest and storm will arrive ; 
Then where are your perfumes that now are so sweet T 

They're gone, and you can not survive. 
As for me, while there's plenty, I make me a home, 

And to store it industrious am 1 ; 
I've a refuge to fly to when perils do come, 

Time's precious — 1 wish you good-by." 

3. Some men, like the butterfly, madly pursue 

The baubles of earth while they've breath ; 
The wants of the future they keep not in view, 

Nor prepare for the winter of death. 
But some, like the ant, are industrious and wise, 

Impioving each hour that is given ; 
They lay up their treasure above the bright skies, 

And a mansion awaits them in Heaven, 

Questions. — 1. What did the butterfly invite the ant to do I & 
What motive* were urge*! to persuade lnm ! 3- What waa the ant's 
reply? 4. In what respect do bo mo men reaetnble the butterfly t 

What is meant by you% that\ they're, the^ve, fw, <&& 
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Spill and Define. — 1. Strand' ed, driven on the strand or shore. 
% Ep' au let, a shoulder-kaot ; a military ornament S. Twirl' ed, 
turned around rapidly; whirled 4, Cov* et, desire ; wish for. 6* 
Art' i ban, one skilled in hu art. or trade ; a workman, 6. Plume, 
feather. 7. Fond' led, fostered j cherished, a* Sheen, brightness ; 
splendor. 

Avoid blending the termination ot one word with the beginning 
of another, as, an deye dit to' at ran do'er t for and ^ed it o'er and oVr 7 <fca 
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THE SILVER BUtDSNEST. 

H. ff. CKHXA. 

1. A stranded soldier's epaulet 

The waters cast ashore ; 
A little winged rover met, 

And eyed it o'er and o'er. 
The silver bright so pleased her sight 

On that lone idle vest, 
She knew not why she should deny 

Herself a silver nest. 

% The shining wire she pecked and twirled ; 

Then bore it to her bough, 
"Where on a flowery twig 'twas curled, 

The bird can show you how. 
But when enough of that bright stuff 

The cunning builder bore. 
Her house to make, she would not take, 

Nor did she covet more. 

3. And when the little artisan, 

With neither pride nor guilt, 
Had entered in her pretty plan, 

Her resting-place had built, 
"With here and there a plume to spare 

About her own light form, 
Of these, inlaid with skill, she made 

A lining soft and warm. 

4. But do you think the tender brood 

She fondled there and fed, 
Were prouder when they understood 
The sheen about their bed ? 
(<) Do you suppose they ever rose, 
Of higher powers possessed, 
Because they knew they peeped and gnsw 
Within a silver nest ? 

QraBnons. — 1. What did the little bird find on the strand I 2. 
What did she then do with the epaulet J 3. Were the young bndj 
in the nest prouder, because of the brightness about them./ 4. 
Were they any the better for being brought up in a silver nest ? 5. 
Are children the better merely on account of having rich parents I 

In what respect do the 5th and 7 th lines of each verse, differ 
from the rest f With what modulation of voice should the las 4 
verse be read ? With what inflection ? Why } 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

Spelt, ato Define. — 1, Pe cm/ iar, special ; particular. 2* PaOY* 
ence, department ; office. 3. Pko fes" sign, calling ; avocation* 4* 
Zbal' otjs, eager. 6. Con bfic' TJ otis, prominent, 6. Prop o «t f Tlotf, 
a thing proposed; proposal* 7. In fax/ u ble> unmistakable ; sure 
8, Fee' emf to ry, positive ; dogmatical. 9, As su*' inq* haughty * 
arrogant. 10, De ci' sue, positive. 11, Res u ta' tion, the act of 
proving any thing erroneous, 12, Or' a to ft, art of speaking; 
elocution. *1B. In bin j u ath, to hint; intimate. 14. Sar'cabm, keen 
reproach ; taunt, 15. Per verse', distorted from the right. 16, 1n- 
vn>' i ous, exciting envy, or ill will 17. Im pot' ed, ascribed or at- 
tributed, IS, Se Ren' i tt, quietness ■ mildness. 19, In fibm' l nsa, 
frailties ; -weaknesses. 

Avoid saying appen for happen^ vppose for oppose, vppear for op 
pear, ignorance ifor igTwranc^ &&, 



RULES FOR IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION, 



I>R. WATTS. 



1, If we would improve our minds by conversation, 
it is a great happiness to be acquainted with persona 
wiser than ourselves. It is a piece of useful advice, 
therefore, to get the favor of their conversation fre- 
quently, as far as circumstances will allow; and if 
they happen to be a little reserved, use all obliging 
methods to draw out of them what may increase your 
own knowledge. 

2. If you happen to be in company with a merchant 
or a sailor, a fanner or a mechanic, a milkmaid or a 
spinster, lead them into a discourse of the matters of 
their own peculiar province or profession ; for every 
one knows, or should know, his own business best 
In this sense a common mechanic is wiser than a 
philosopher. By this means you may gain some 
improvement in knowledge from every one you 
meet. 

8. Attend with sincere diligence while any of the 
company is declaring his sense of the question pro- 
posed; hear the argument with patience, though it 
differ ever so much from your sentiments; for you 
vourself arc very dasixous to be heard with patience 
oy others who differ from you* Let not your thoughta 
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b* active and busy all the while to find out something 
to contradict, and by what means to oppose the speaker, m 
especially in matters which are not brought to an 
issue. 

4. 1Tiis is a frequent and unnappy temper and prac- 
tice. You should rather be intent and solicitous to 
take up the mind and meaning of the speaker, zeal- 
ous to seize and approve all that is true in his dis- 
course, nor yet should you want courage to oppose 
where it is necessary; but let your modesty and 
patience, and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as 
your zeal. 

5. As you should carry about with you a constant 
and sincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should 
not be afraid or ashamed to confess this ignorance, by 
taking all proper opportunities to ask and inquire for 
further information ; whether it be the meaning of a 
word, the nature of a thing, the reason of a proposi- 
tion, or the custom of a nation. Never remain in 
ignorance for want of asking. 

6. Be not too forward, especially in the younger 
part of life, to determine any question in company 
with an infallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak 
with assuming airs, and* with a decisive tone of voice. 
A young man in the presence of his elders, should 
rather hear and attend, and weigh the arguments 
which are brought for the proof or refutation of any 
doubtful proposition; and when it is your turn to 
speak, propose your thoughts rather in the way of 
inquiry. 

7. Take heed of affecting always to shine in com- 
pany above the rest, and to display the riches of your 
own. understanding or your oratory,^ as though you 
would render yourself admirable to all that are pres- 
ent. This is seldom well taken in polite company ; 
much less should you use. such forms of speech as 
would insinuate the ignorance or dullness of those 
with whom you converse. 

8. Banish utterly out of your conversation, and es- 
pecially out of all learned and intellectual conference, 
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everything that tends to proyoke passion, or raise a 
fire in the blodd. Let no sharp language, no noisy 
exclamation, no sarcasms or biting jests be heard 
among you ; no perverse or invidious consequences be 
drawn from each other's opinions, and imputed to the 
person. All these things are enemies to friendship, 
and the ruin of free conversation. 

9. The impartial search of truth requires all calm- 
ness and serenity, all temper and candor; mutual in- 
struction can never be attained in the midst of passion, 
pride, and clamor, unless we suppose, in the midst of 
such a scene, there is a loud and penetrating lecture 
read by both sides, on the folly ana shameful infirmi- 
ties of human nature. 

Questions. — 1. What sort of people must we seek to converse 
with in order to our own improvement ? 2. How should we pro- 
ceed in talking with a sailor, farmer, or person of any calling ? .3. 
What is the writer's direction about listening to others? 4. Why 
should we not be afraid or ashamed to confess ignorance ? 5. How 
should a young man in the presence of his elders behave ? 6. What 
caution does the writer give about affecting to shine f 7. What 
things are we specially to avoid f 8. What does the impartial 
search after truth require f 

What is the meaning of the prefix, eireum, in the word circum* 
stances, first paragraph? See banders' Spelling Book, p. 103. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Mag' ni tude, bigness ; size. 2. In n not, 
onlimited. 3. Av' b nubs, passages; ways. 4. Pal i sades', de- 
fenses made by pales or stakes. 6. ( Foe tx fi «a' tion, fort ; a strong 
place. 6. Ex pa 7 tia tin©, wandering about ; roving at large. 7. 
Oit / a del, a fortress, or strong place. 8. Con vul' sion, state of 
being shaken ; agitation. 9. Bis so lu' tion, act of dissolving. 10 
liMf GiDKS, great bodies of soldiers. 11. Di lap i da' tions, downfalls 
ruins. 12. Dis' pu tant, a debater. 13. Soue' bil ous, vile ; coarse. 
14. Pee de tee' mn ed, resolved beforehand. 15. Dis pae' age, un- 
derrate ; vilify. 16. Vag' a bond, a vagrant ; an omtcast. 17. Free- 
boot er, a robber; a pillager. 18. Arch' i tect urb, art or science 
of building. 19. Gen* u ine, no,t spurious ; pure. 20. In he* bent, 
inborn; native. 21. Ex hax' ed, seut out ; emitted. 22. Ex' ore- 
meet, filth. 23. Ven' om, poison. 

L Be el' ze bub, in the Hebrew, signifies the lord of flies. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 



The following fable is taken from* " The Battle of the Books," and 
had reference to the great contest then going on between the advo- 
cates of ancient and modern learning. The Bee represents the 
ancients, the Spider the moderns. 

1. Upon the highest corner of a large window there 
dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first magni- 
tude by the destruction of infinite numbers of flies, 
whose spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of some giant The 
avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and 
palisades, all after the modern way of fortification. 

2. After you had passed several eourtp you came to 
the center, wherein you might behold the constable 
himself in his own lodgings, which had windows, 
fronting to each avenue, and ports to sally out upon 
all occasions of prey or defense. 

3. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in 
peace and plenty, without danger to his person by 
swallows from above, or to his palace by brooms from 
below : when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had discovered itself, and in he went ; 
where, expatiating awhile, he at last happened to 
alight upon one of the outward walls of the spider's 
citadel ; which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk 
down to the very foundation. 

4. Thrice he endeavored to force his passage, and 
thrice the center shook. The spider within, feeling 
the terrible -convulsion, supposed at first that nature 
was approaching to her final dissolution ; or else, that 
"Beelzebub, with all his legions, was come to revenge 
the death of many thousands of his subjects whom 
his enemy had slain and devoured. However, he at 
length valiantly resolved to issue forth and meet his 
fete. 

5. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted himself of his 
toils, and, posted secretly at some distance, was em- 
ployed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them 
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from the rugged remnants of the cobweb. By this 
time the spider ventured out, when, beholding the 
chasms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he 
was very near at his wits' end ; he stormed and raved 
like a madman, and swelled until he was ready to 
burst 

6. At length j casting his eye upon the bee, and 
wisely gathering causes from events, (for they knew 
each other by sight,) "A plague on you," said he, 
"for a giddy puppy ; is it you that have made this 
litter here ? could you not look before you ? do you 
think I have nothing else to do but to mend and repair 
after you ?" 

7. " (rood words, friend, 71 said the bee, (having now 
pruned himself and being disposed to be droll :) " I'll 
give you my hand and word to come near your ken- 
nel no more ; I was never in such a sad plight since I 
was born." 

8. " Sirrah/' replied the spider, " if it were not for 
breaking an old custom in our family, never to stir 
abroad against an enemy, I should come and teach 
you better manners." 

9. " I pray, have patience," said the bee, " or you'll 
spend your substance, and for aught I see, you may 
stand in need of it all, toward the repair of your house," 

10. "Bogue, rogue," replied the spider, "yet me- 
thinks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all the world allows to be so much your 
better." 

11. "In truth," said the bee, "the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest; and you will do me 
a favor to let me know the reasons that all the world 
is pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute?" 

12. At this, the spider, having swelled himself into 
the size and posture of a disputant, began his argu- 
ment in the true spirit of controversy, with resolution 
to be heartily scurrilous and angry ; to urge on hia 
own reasons without the least regard to the answers or 
objections of his opposer; and fully pre-determined in 
his m in d against all conviction. 
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13. "Not to disparage myself" said he, "by the 
comparison with such a rascal, what art thou but a 
vagabond without house or home, without stock or in- 
heritance? boin to no possession of your own, but a 
pair of wings and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is a 
universal plunder upon nature; a freebooter over 
fields and gardens; and for the sake of stealing, will 
rob a nettle as easily as a violet Whereas, I am a 
domestic animal, furnished with a native stock within 
mysel£ This large castle is all built with my own 
hands, and the materials extracted altogether out of 
my own person." 

14. "lam glad," answered the bee, "to hear you 
grant at least that I am come honestly by my wings 
and my voice; for then, it seems, I am obliged to 
Heaven alone for my flights and my music; and 
Providence would never have bestowed on me two 
such gifts, without designing them for the noblest 
ends. I visit, indeed, all the flowers and blossoms of 
the field and garden; but whatever I collect thence, 
enriches myself) without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. 

16. "Now, for you and your skill in architecture^ 
I have little to say: in that building of yours there 
might, for aught I know, have been labor and method 
enough • but, by woful experience for us both, it is too 

Elain the materials are naught; and I hope you will 
enceforth take warning, and consider duration and 
matter, as well as method and art. 

16. "You boast, indeed, of being obliged to no 
other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all 
from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of the 
liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a 
good, plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast ; 
and, though I would by no means lessen or disparage 
your sonuino stock of either, yet I doubt you are 
somewhat ohlinvd, for an increase of both, to a little 
mivuyn ttasi statu v« 

1 i\ /Vour inherent portion of dirt does not fail of 
uion^ by *wwpings exhaled from below; and 
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one insect furnishes von with a share of poison to 
destroy another. So that, in short, the question comes 
all to this : whether is the nobler being of the two, 
that which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride, feeding and engen- 
dering on itself, turns all into excrement and renom, 
producing nothing at all but fly-bane and a cobweb 
or that which, by a universal range, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax?" 

Qotestiojis. — 1. How is the Spider here represented I 2. How is 
his web or mansion described? 8. What attracted thither the beet 
4. What effect did the spider's weight have upon the web f 5. What 
effect did the bee's attempt to enter have upon the spider within f 
6. What was the bee doing when the spider ventured out V 7. How 
did he behave when he saw the ruins of his fortress 7 8. What dia- 
logue took place f 9. How, in the last sentence, is the bee made 
to titter the moral of this piece f 10. What great contest is referred 
to in this Fable I 



LESSON XL. 

8pxix ahd Dcnxrx. — 1. Po' tent ate, a prince ; ruler or sovereign 
2. Cen' tu by, one hundred years. 8. Riv' u let, a small stream, 4. 
Un fath' om a ble, that can not be fathomed, or sounded. 5. Mag 
hif* I gengb, grandeur; splendor. 6 Mow* abgb, king. 7. Con 
vols' ed, shaken violently. 8. Dss' n nibs, fates ; final doom. 9 
Ab best', to stop j check. 10. Di vert 7 , to turn. 11. Chson' i ct.es, 
records; tells ol 12. Bab 7 ba ribms, savage manners or institutions. 
IS. Ik vmf i hlb, that can not be seen. 14. Asm' or, arms. 15 
Watch' word, signal ; motto 



ONWARD, ONWARD. 



LITOiEUB BANKS. 



1 Onward ! Onward is the language of creation* 
The stars whisper it in their courses; the seasons 
breathe it as they succeed each other ; the night wind 
whistles it ; the water of the deep roars it out ; the 
mountains lift up their heads, and tell it to the clouds ; 
and Time, the hoary-headed potentate proclaims it 
with an iron tongue 1. From clime to clime, from 
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ocean to ocean, from century to century, and front 
planet to planet, all is onward. 

2. From the smallest rivulet down to the unfathom- 
able sea, every thing is onward. Cities hear its voice^ 
and rise up in magnificence; nations hear it, and sink 
into the dust; monarchs learn it, and tremble on their 
thrones ; continents feel it, and arc convulsed as with 
an earthquake, 

3. Men, customs, fashions, tastes, opinions, and prej* 
udices, are all onward. States, counties, towns, dis- 
tricts, cities, and villages, are all onward. That word 
never ceases to influence the destinies of men. Sci- 
ence can not arrest it, nor philosophy divert it from its 
purpose. It flows with the very blood in our veins, 
and every second of time chronicles its progress. 

4. From one* stage of civilization to another, from 
one towering landmark to another, from one attitude 
of glory to another, we still move upward and on- 
ward. Thus did our forefathers escape the barbar- 
isms of past ages ; thus do we conquer the errors of 
owr time, and draw nearer to the invisible. 

5. So must we move onward, with our armor bright, 
our. wearjons keen, and our hearts firm as the " ever 
lasting hills." Every muscle must be braced, every 
nerve strung, every energy roused, and every thought 
watchful. Onwwd is the watchword 1 

^ Questions. — 1. What word is here called "the language of crea- 
tion"! 2. In what things in nature does the progress indicated by 
the word, " onward," appear f 3. How must we more onward I 
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Spell and Define.— 1. Be tide', overtake , befall 2. Vio to' bi- 
ous, triumphant 8. Con 7 jtcjct, struggle ; contest 4. Dead 7 u est 
most destructive. 6. Dawns, grows light ; opens. 6. Hu' man, re- 
lating to mankind. 

Avoid saying pints for print*, stidUy for steadily, steep for swept, 
is surged for is urged, is taction for .'■* action, <fcc 
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HITMAN PROGRESS. 

J. HAG A N. 

1. All is action, all is motion, 

In this mighty world of ours ! 
Like the current of the ocean, 
Man is urged by unseen powers. 

2. .Steadily, but strongly moving,' 

Life is onward evermore ; 
Still the present is improving 
On the age that went before. 

3. Duty points with outstretched fingers, 

Every soul to action high ; 
Woe betide the soul that lingers — 
(<) Onward I onward ! is the cry. 

4. Though man's form may seem victorious, 

War may waste and famine blight, 
Still from out the conflict glorious, 
Mind comes forth with added light. 

5. O'er the darkest night of sorrow, 

From the deadliest field of strife,, 
Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 

6. (°°) Onward ! onward /-onward ! ever ! 

Human progress none may stay ; 
All who make the vain endeavor, 
Shall, like chaff, be swept away. 

Questions. — 1. How is man urged on? 2. Whither does duty- 
point f 8. What dawns upon us f 4. What will become of those 
who seek to stay human progress f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Des' tin ed, appointed. 2. Muf 7 pted, 

* wrapped up ; covered. 8 Brv' ouao, an encampment without tenta 

or covering; a watching. 4. Sub lime', lofty; grand. 5. Soi/- 

emn, grave ; serious. 6. Main, open sea ; ocean. 1. Foe lore , for 

taken * fc helpless. 8. A ohuev' ing> performing; doing. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is veal! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

3. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

4. Art is long, and time is fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

5. In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 

6. Trust no Future, hovve'er pleasant, 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present 1 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 

7. Lives of great men* all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of time ; — 

8. Foot-prints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

9. Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Questions. — 1. What is our detined end or way in life ? St. Of 
what do the lives of great men remind ns f 
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LESSON XLIII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. O ri est* al, eastern, 2. TV mult, eat 
eitement; confusion. 3. Lux v' m ous, voluptuous; given to pleas- 
ure. 4. Charm' ed, attracted; delighted. L Des tin a' tton, pur- 
pose ; ultimate aim. 6. Aim' less, without aim or purpose. 7, Void, 
empty ; destitute o£ 
. Articulate distinctly d in edwalio^ dst in didst t rth in earthy thr m 
threw, rch in search, toh in whither, *tt. 



HAZAEL* AND HIS TEACHER. 



KlLIMMACnER. 



1. Hazael, the son of an Oriental prince, had been 
reared in the valley of sages, till he occame a young 
man. His father then sent him to Persia, that he 
might there complete his education, and search out 
the manners and the ways of men. All freedom was 
granted to the youth, though secretly Serujah, his old 
teacher, observed his walk and conversation. 

2. When now Hazael had arrived in Persia, the 
pleasures of the city and the tumult of luxurious 
lite so charmed him, that he utterly forgot his desti- 
nation, and thoughtlessly gave his heart to pleasure. 
Thus he thought no longer upon his princely vocation. 
As he was one day walking in the pleasure-gardens 
of Ispahan, Serujah passed by him in the garb of a 
pilgrim, with a staff in his right hand. 

3. Hazael, however, recognized Serujah, and said to 
him : " Whence comest thou, and whither goeth thy 
way?" Serujah answered and said: "That know 1 
not" The youth was astonished, and said : " How \ 
hast thou left thy home and wandered forth, and 
knowest not whither ?" • 

4. Serujah answered: l( I have forgotten ; so I wan- 
ler to and fro, and whichever of two roads seems to 
mo the broader and lovelier, that do I choose." " Air 1 
whither will such aimless roving lead thee?" asked the 
youth in surprise. Serujah answered : " That know I 
not; why should it concern me?" , 

• 5. Then Hazael turned to those who were standing 
about him, and said : " This man was once the teacher 
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of my youth, and full of wisdom ; but behold, lie has 
become a fool, and is void of understanding! A1a& \ 
how is he changed, and become another !" 

6. Then Serujah stepped up to the youth, and threw 
his traveling-pack to tne earth, and said : " Thou say- 
est it, Hazael : my character has changed just as thine 
has. Formerly, I was thy teacher, and thou didst 
follow me upon the way that I pointed out to thee 
Now, however, since I have ceased to be thy guide, 1 
have set out to follow thee. • 

7. "Behold, my course, in which I forgot my way 
and my purpose, is thine, and as from me, so, also, 
from thee, is judgment departed. Who is the greater 
fool, thou or I, and who is traveling the more danger- 
ous road of error?" Thus spoke Serujah. Then 
Hazael perceived his sin, and turned back upon the 
way of wisdom that Seruiah had taught him 

* Questions. — 1. Why wits Hazael sent to Persia ? 2. What effect 
did the tumult of life in Persia have upon him? 3. Whom did he 
meet one day, when walking in the pleasure-gardens of Ispahan f 
4. What conversation ensued? 6. What moral does the piece 
teach f 

Why the rising inflection on whither, 8d paragraph! Whythe 
falling on lead and concern, 4th paragraph! Rule II. p. 27. What 
kind of emphasis on my, thine, me, thee, thou, and I, last paragraph ! 
Note VIL p. 22. 
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Spell and Define. —1. Di mot 7 ish ej>, lessened. 2. Coun' cil-fhh, 
the place where Indian tribes meet for consultation and advice. 3. 
Cat' a raot, a^reat fall of water over a precipice. 4. Olus' ter ino 
gathering; uniting. 5. Swoll' en, swelled. 6. Des o la' txox, de 
■traction; ruin. 

THE FIRE-WATERS. 

i 

8FKECH OF YAN-NA-HAB', AN INDIAN CHIEF. S. W. SETVN. 

1. Brothers, hear! and with the heart Keep my 
words. My . father, Ki-man-chee was a noble chief. 
He was light of foot ; the wind only was before him. 
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His strong arm was as a branch of the monntain-oak. 
Joy was with him when he returned from the chase^ 
and his wife and children rejoiced in his shadowy 
beneath a spreading tree. 

2. The eye of the war-chief was not dim, — his 
strength was not diminished. He came to the conn- 
cil-nre, and his brothers smiled in the beams of peace. 
Then the war-path was overgrown with grass, peace 
came aa a river, and joy like the cataracts of the 
mountain. 

3. These were the blessings of Ki-raan-chee' and his 
brothers, when they drank at the forest spring and 
grew strong, But, alas I where now is Ki-man-che£, 
"Swift foot of the prairie?" The Fire-Spirit came 
like the clouds of the north, and fire and death were 
on his wings. The shadows of darkness were before 
him, and the clouds and coldness of the night fell upon 
his track, 

4. Then Ki-man-chee's eyes grew dim, his arm fell, 
his swift foot turned from the hunting-path, and his 
tread was like the heavy foot-fall of the wounded 
buHhlo. He slept with the watch-dog in the sun, and 
when he awoke his strength was gone, Ki-man-che4 
fell, and the clustering joj^s that waited at his cabin 
door, departed, 

5* He fell like a tree in summer, torn by the light- 
ning and the mountain blast, and all his green leaves 
withered. The red man fell before the Fire-Spirit, 
like the leaves of the forest. Such wi9 the curse of 
the Fire- Waters — a river of death, swollen with blood, 
and its waves brought desolation. 



Questions. — 1, What is said of Kiman chee'a speed I 2. How did 
hit family receive him when he returned from the ehase ! 3. What 
ip said of his eye? 4. How was he received at the counoiUfire? ft* 
What destroyed the noble Kimancheet 6* What is the FirfrSpiritt 
1 How did lie look and aet after the Fire-Spirit came upon Mm I 
8 + How is the Fire-Spirit described in the last paragraph I 

Why the riaiD^ inflection on brother*, first paragraph* Not* 
L p, 30, What pause after Fire-Waters. laat paragraph J Section 
V. p. 43, 
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LESSON XLV. 

' Spell and Define. — 1. In re speot' !▼■> without regard to, 8. Pas** 
pom, license, or permission to pan. 3. Dm tdjo' tion, eminence. 4. 
Ah' cib tors, progenitors; forefathers. 5. In or' din at* lt, excess- 
ively. 6. Reck' less, careless. 7. Srao' ta cle, sight 8. Routes 
roads; ways. 9. Am noun' ojcd, proclaimed, la Lro' tors, execu- 
tioners. 11. Rev x la' txons, disclosures of truth by God himtuOl 
12, Har mo 7 hi oub, consistent 

Nathaniel Bowdetoh was born at Salem, Massachusetts, March 
26th, 1778. He had no other educational advantages than those 
afforded in the common schools of his native town, in that period ; 
and was taken from school at ten yean of age. Yet, by continuous 
industry, in the midst of laborious and multiplied employments, he 
gained a knowledge of several foreign languages, and became one 
of the most eminent mathematicians and astronomers that this 
eountry has yet produced. 

VALUE OF CHARACTER. 

JOHN TOD&. 

1. In some circumstances men may command influ- 
ence and receive tokens of honor irrespective of then- 
own personal merits. Titles and estates, in some 
countries, may descend from father to son. But we 
cannot claim any such circumstances to aid us. To 
have a name that is of any worth here, we must have 
character of our own. 

2. It is but a poor passport to distinction here, that 
a man had ancestors who were distinguished, — if this 
be all. Nay, in some respects, it is a positive disad- 
vantage ; because more is expected of such a one, thaD 
of others. Nor is it any disadvantage that your father 
was a mechanic, a farmer, or even a wood-sawyer. 
The nation will ever call Bowditch the great and the 
good, though he spent his boyhood in the shop of the 
tallow-chandler. 

3. I am aware that we are often accused of being 
inordinately covetous; because it is said, nothing 
but wealth can make a man respectable here. I know 
th#t we are too covetous, and too greedy of gain, and 
too reckless in its pursuit ; but I know that there is 
something vastly more valuable than wealth, in the 
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estimation of our country, — and that is character. 
Property, office, or station, can not be compared with it 

4. Within a short time we have witnessed a curious 
and beautiful spectacle. Au old man, not in office, 
and never to be in office, not rich, but plain and simple 
in dress and appearance, has been passing through the 
every-day routes of travel in our country. Wherever 
lie went, the community,— not his own or any other 
political party, — but the community, embracing every 
party and every class of men, has risen up and gath- 
ered around that old man, and bowed in the most re* 
spectful manner. 

5. He has been greeted in one place by the roar of 
cannon, and in another by the silence of the forge and 
the trip-hammer, and the stoppage of all machinery. 
All delighted to honor him, from the old man with 
the silvered head, to lisping infancy. His name, an- 
nounced without any notice, would, in a few momenta, 
call out the city's crowd, and the worth of the village, 
so that the journey of a plain citizen has been more 
glorious than the triumphs of the proudest general 
that iron-footed Rome ever welcomed, 

6. He would have the lictors go before him, and his 
own car of triumph follow, and then the long train of 
prisoners in irons — about to be beheaded at the Capi- 
tol, — and then the shouting army and the untold mul- 
titude drawn out to see the show. But, in the case be- 
fore us, it was to honor a man who had never waded 
in blood, and never gained a name on the field of battle. 

7. And what was the secret of all this? It was 
that this old man had earned a character , and there ia 
nothing so valued in an intelligent community as char- 
acter. Wealth may command respect to a certain 
degree, but it is so much easier to acquire money than 
character, that they can never be placed on the same 
level. 

8. What is it in the highest and loftiest Being in 
the universe which calls creation around him in sol- 
emn and silent adoration, and in unshaken confidence ? 
Is it the silver and the gold which are his ? Is it the 
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cattle upon a thousand tills, or is it, that through ail 
his works, his providence and his revelations, which 
he has made to his creatures, he shows that he pos- 
sesses a character so great, and so harmonious, so wise, 
and so good, that all his creation can not but cry 
aloud: — " Just and true are all thy wkys ?" - 

Questions. — 1. Can men sometimes command respect without 
personal merit? 2. What is necessary in order to have a name of 
any worth! 3. What is said of Dr. Bowditch? . 4. Is it true that 
money alone secures respect f & What beautiful spectacle is men- 
tioned as an illustration 1 6. Which is the easier to acquire, money 
or character? 7. What is said of the character of Goaf 

Why the falling inflection on ways, last paragraph f Rule III 
p. 28 



LESSON XLVI. 



Spill and Define.— 1. Self-oon cett' ed, rain. 2. Be spoke 7 , ad- 
dressed ; spoke to. 3. De code 7 , determine. 4 In form a' tiok, 
knowledge. 6. Dm plat' ed, shown ; exhibited 6. De fend' but, 
relying upon. 7. Im plorb', beseech; entreat. 8. De exd'oto, 
mocking. 9. Mao is te' ar al ly, arrogantly ; proudly. 10. Res' 
u la ted, set right. 11. Heb i ta' tion, doubt; reluctance. 12. Cal- 
cu la' hon, reckoning. . 13. Con' fi msnce, self-reliance ; assurance. 
14, Ev' i denoe, proof, 

Articulate distinctly sts in trusts, mpt in prompt, $ir in strike fa 



THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 

Aeoh. 

1. It happened on a cloudy mora, 
A self-conceited clock in scorn, 

A dial thus bespoke : 
"My learned friend', if in thy power, 
Tell me exactly what's the hour ; 

I am* upon the strike." 

2. He modest dial thus replied : — 

u That point I can not now decide, 

The sun is in the shade ; 
My information drawn from him, 
I wait till his enlightening beam, 

Shall be again displayed." 
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3. " Wait for him, then F J returned the clock, 
"I am not that dependent block 

His counsel to implore ; 
One winding serves me for a week. 
And hearken ! how the truth I speak, 

Ding ! ding ! ding ! ding / — J ust four." 

4. While thus the boaster was deriding, 
And magisterially deciding, 

A sunbeam, clear and strong, 
Showed on the line three quarters more ; 
And that the clock in striking four, 

Had told his story wrong, 

5. On this the dial calmly said : — 

(More prompt to advise than to upbraid,) 

" Friend, go, be regulated ! 
Thou answerest without hesitation ; 
But he who trusts thy calculation, 

Witt* frequently be cheated. 

6. " Observe my practice* Shun pretense. 
Not confidence^ but evidence^ 

An answer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say; ( I can not tell ;' 
Not speaking much, but speaking mil, 

Denotes the truly wise. 

QOBtnom. — 1. What moral may be derived from this piece! 



LESSON XLVII. 

Sfsll akd Dbfotl^I. Pus' ant, ft otrantryman ; a rustic 0. 
Rir' i nui, a train of attendants & Bland' lt, mildly ; eouxteo»*qf * 
i. Book' ma, clownish ; rude. & Lour, an awkward fellow 



THE ENO AND THE RUSTIC, OE ONE OE THE OTH&4 

OLDBAM'B HHH0&0H3 iPXAKBt, 

1. In Henry's* reign — the darling king, 
Whose praises still the Frenchmen sing — 
A peasant once, with idle song, 

*" Was riding happily along 

* Henry, the Fourth, 
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Toward Paris; and, when near that place, 

A stately horseman met his face. 

It was the king. His retinue 

Was at a distance, out of view ; 

For so the king had planned the matter, 

w Rut he might reach his purpose better. 

2. u Which wiy,good man P the monarch said. 
Does business you to Paris lead ?" 

" It does ; but yet another thing— 
I wish to see our darling king, 
Who loves his people all so dearly, 
And whom they love, and that *finoerely." 

3. Hie monarch smiled, and blandly said :— 
u In that, my Mend, HI give you aid." 
"But how," the rustic asked, u shall I, 
'Mid all die great folks standing by, 
Tell which is hef"— " I'll tell you how," 
Hie king replied. * You've only now 
To notice who, of all the crowd 

That lowly bow, ox shout aloud, 
Keeps on his hat, while others bare 
Their heads and gaze with reverent air." 

4. Now had they got in Paris quite : 
The rustic riding on the right. 
Whatever boorish life Can teach, 
Whatever awkwardness can reach, 
In manner, motion, look, or speech, 
That simple lout that day displayed, 
When he in Paris entry made. 

5. He answered all the monarch asked, 
And all his humble powers tasked, 
To show him how his farm he kept ; 
How well he fed, how sweet he slept ; 
How every Sunday 'twas his lot 

To have a " pullet m his pot," — 

u Which lot/' says he, " is just the thing, 

That all should have, so says our king r 

6. Long, long he talked — his tongue ran fleet, 
As up they rode the crowded street ; 
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Nor yet perceived — most strange to say — 
- From all that met his eye that day, 

What must have seemed the oddest thing — 

A rustic riding with the king. 

But when he saw the windows fly 

Open wide, and every eye 

Straining at the passers-by, 

While all the air was made to ring 

With " Vwe le Boil"—* Long live the Eingt" 

7. a Friend," said he to his unknown guide, 

While with wonder and fright the monarch he eyed, 

" Sure, you must be the king, or 77 

For nobody else, in all this crowd, 
. Has a hat on his head, whether humble or proud." 

The good king smiled. " You're right," said he ; 

M rm the person you wished to see r 

Questions. — 1. What Henry is here meant? ^ 2. Where was his 
retinue when he met the peasant! 8. What did the peasant say 
he was going to Paris for? 4. What did the king promise to do f 
6. How was the peasant instructed to single out the king, when he 
should have arrived in Paris f 0. What did the peasant say when 
he saw every one's hat off, except his own and that of the king f 

Why the rising inflection on man> 2d verse ? Note L p. 80. Why 
the rising on lead, and falling on (Joet ? Bole Lp. ?i 



LESSOH XLVIII. 



Spell ahdDei-«e.^1. Ah' vu ax* yearly. 2. Dxs sxrt', a service 
of fruit amd sweetmeats after meat 8. Hab' mo tt, musical eon* 
cord ; music 4. I* dulg' ed, allowed ; gratified. & Pas ik/ i fa- 
ted, shared ; took part ini 6. Ha basgu 7 xd, addressed tf . Sa- 
«ao / i tt, acutenesff quick penetration. 8. Cow cnv' ed, entertained; 
had in mind. 9. Lau" rels, evergreens ; rewards of victory. 10, 
De port 7 , behave; conduct 11. £c tel' li m bus, that may "be tn» 
derstood; plain. 12. Prom' is to ey, yielding promise; giving 
expectation. 18. Pa the* 7 jx\ moving the feelings. 14. Ya bi a - 
RONS, changes. 15. Rb-boh' o xd, echo ed; s ounded again. 1© 
Ci vn/ i tt, courtesy ; politeness. 17. A ohieWment, deed; exploit* 
18. Gar' ol ed, sung. 19. P*' an, a song of triumph, 

1. Clevxs, an ancient town in the Prussian dominions, capital of 
she circle of the same name, and about two and a half miles from 
the Rhine. 
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THE BIBD-CATCHER AND HIS OANABY. 

Pratt's gleanings. 

1. In the town of 'Cleves, an English gentleman 
was residing with a Prussian family, during the time 
of the faft, which we shall pass over, having nothing 
remarkable to distinguish it from other annual meet- 
ings where people assemble to stare at, cheat each 
other, and divert themselves, and to spend the year's 
Bavings in buying those bargains which would have 
been probably better bought at home. 

2. One day, after dinner, as the dessert was just 
brought on the table, the traveling G-erman musicians, 
who commonly ply the housefe at these times, pre- 
sented themselves, and were suffered to play ; and just 
as they were making their bows for the money, 'they 
had received for their harmony, a bird-catcher, who 
had rendered himself famous for educating and calling 
forth the talents of the feathered race, made his ap- 
pearand, and was well received by the party, which 
was numerous and benevolent 

3. The musicians who had heard of this bird-catch- 
er's feme, asked permission to stay ; and the master 
of the house, who had a great share of good-nature, 
indulged their curiosity — a curiosity , indeed, in which 
every one participated ; for all that we have heard or 
seen of learned pigs, goats, dogs, and horses, was said 
to be extinguished in the wonderful wisdom which 
blazed in the genius of this bird-catcher's canary. 

4. The canary was produced, and the owner har- 
angued him in the following manner, placing him 
upon his forefinger : — " Bijou, jewel, jrou are now in 
the presence of persons of great sagacity and honor; 
take care you do not deceive the expectations they 
have conceived erf you from the world's report. You 
have won laurels ; beware, then, of erring. In a word, 
deport yourself like the bijou — the jewel— of the 
canary birds, as you certainly are." 

5. At this time the bird seemed to listen, and in- 
deed placed himself in the true attitude of attention, 
by sloping his head to the ear of the man, and thea 
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distinctly nodding twice when his master left off 
speaking; and, if ever nods were intelligible and 
promissory, these certainly were. 

6. "" That's good," said the master, pulling off his 
hat to the bird. "Now, then, let xis see if you are 
a eanary of honor. Give us a tame." The canary 
sang. 

7. "Pshaw! that's too harsh; 'tis the note of a 
raven, with a hoarseness upon him ; something pa- 
thetic." The canary whistled as if his little throat 
was changed to a lute. 

8. ^'Faster," says the man — "slower — very well — 
what is this foot about, and this little head? No 
wonderyou are out, Mr. Bijou, when you forget your 
time, that's a jewel — bravo I bravo ! my little man !" 

9. All that he was ordered dr reminded of, did he 
do to admiration. His head and foot beat time- 
humored the variations both of tone and movement : 
and " the sound was a just echo of the sense," accord* 
,ing to the strictest law of poetical, and of musical 
composition. 

10. " Bravo I" " bravo !" re-echoed from all parts of 
the dining-room. The musicians declared the canary 
was a greater master of music than any of their band. 

11. "And do you not show your sense of this 
tivilitv, sir?" cried the bird-catcher, with an angry 
air. The canary bowed most respectfully, to the great 
delight of the company. 

12. His next achievement was going through the 
martial exercise with a straw gun ; after which, " My 
poor Bijou," says the owner, "thou hast had hard 
work, and must be a little weary ; a few performances 
more and thou shalt repose. Show the ladies how to 
make a courtesy." The bird here crossed his taper 
legs, and sank and rose with an ease and grace that 
would have put half our subscription assembly belles 
to the blush. 

18. "That will do, my bird ! and now a bow, head 
and foot corresponding." Here the striplings for ten 
miles round London might have blushed also. 

6* 
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14. " Let us finish with a hornpipe, my brave little 
fellow; that's it— keep it uj>--keep it up." 

15. The activity, glee, spirit, and accuracy with 
which this last order was obeyed, wound up the ap- 
plause, in which all the musicians joined, to the high- 
est pitch Of admiration. Bijou himself seemed to feel 
the sacred thirst of fame, and shook his little plumes, 
and caroled a psean, that sounded like the conscious 
notes of victory. 

Questions. — 1. Where was the English gentleman residing! 2. 
At what time? 8. What happened one day just after dinner! 
4. What is said of the traveling German musicians f 6. What, of 
the bird-oatoherl 6. What, of the famous canary bird! 7. How 
did the bird-catoher harangue the canary ! 8. How did the bird 
act during this address! 9. WTiat farther took place between 
them! 10. How did the bird sins ! 11. What did the musicians 
lay of him! 12. How did the bird acknowledge, their civility! 
18. What were the next achievement* f 
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Sisll ahd DsraA— • 1. Oa rsss' Dfe, fondling. % Owm* » van, 
pretended. 8. In' tee, vai* space between. 4. Ex bib' rr mo, show- 
ing himself off. 5. Mis' an thrope, a hater of mankind? 6. Un ms- 
mm bled, unfeigned ; real V. Stx' pa thb ed, felt for ; sorrowed 
with. 8. Ban' quet, feast; a rich treat 9. Dm puts', send 10. Oon- 
tbi bu' tion, the amount given. 11. Ag'i ta ted, moved with feeling. 
12. Des' pe rate, hopeless. 18. Teib' ute, testimonial; token of 
regard for. 14. So phis' ti oal, deceptive * fallacious. 15. Pa bab' 
no, showy; ostentatious. 

TOE BIRD-CATCHER AND HIS CANARY. — CONTINUED. 

1. " Thou hast done all my biddings bravely," said 
the master, caressing his feathered servant: "now, 
then, take a nap, while I take thy pQaoe." 

2. Hereupon the canary went into a counterfeit 
slumber, first shutting one eye, then the other, then 
aodding, then dropping so much on one side, that the 
hands of several or the company were stretched out 
to save him from {Sailing ; and just ae those hands ap- 
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preached his feathers, suddenly recovering, and drop- 
ping as much on the other. 

8. At length sleep seemed to fix him in a steady 
posture, whereupon the owner took him from his 
linger, and laid him flat on the table, where the man 
assured us*he would remain in a good sound sleep, 
while he himself would have the honor to do his best 
to fill up the interval 

4. While the little bird was thus exhibiting, a huge 
black cat, which, doubtless, had been on the watch from 
some unobserved corner, sprang upon the table, seized 
the poor canary in its mouth, and rushed out of the 
window in despite of all opposition. Though the 
dining-room was emptied in an instant, it was a vain 

nrait ; the life of the bird was gone, and its mangled 
y was brought in by the unfortunate owner in 
such dismay, accompanied by such looks and Ian* 
jguage, as must have awakened pity even in a misan- 
thrope.* He spread himself half-length over the table, 
and mourned his canary-bird with the most undissem 
.bled sorrow. 

6. It is needless to observe, that every one of the 
oompany sympathized with him ; but none more so 
.than the baud of musicians, who, being engaged in a 
profession that naturally keeps the sensibilities more 
or less in exercise, felt the distress of the poor bird- 
man with peculiar force. It was really a banquet to 
see these people gathering themselves into a knot> 
and, after whispering, wiping their eyes, and cheeky 
depute one from among them to be the medium of 
conveying into the pocket of the bird-man, the very 
contribution they hid just before received for their 
own efforts. 

6. Having wrapped up their contribution, they con- 
trived to put it into the poor man's pocket. As soon 
as he became aware of what they had done, he took 
from his pocket the little parcel they had rolled up, 
and brought out with it, by an unlucky accident, an- 
other little bag, at the sight of which he was ex- 
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tremely agitated ; for it contained the canaiy-seed, the 
food of the " dear lost companion of his heart" 

7. There is no giving language to the effect of this 
trifling circumstance upon the poor man ; he threw 
down the contribution-money tnat he had brought 
from his pocket along with it, not with an ungrateful, 
but a desperate hand. He opened the bag, which was 
fastened with red tape, and taking out some of the 
aeed, put it to the very bill of the lifeless bird, ex- 
claiming: {pi) "No, poor Bijou I no; thou canst not 
peck any more out of this hand that has been thy 
feeding-place so many years ; thou canst not remem- 
ber how happy we both were when I bought this bag 
full for thee! Had it been filled with gold, thou 
hadst deserved it 1" 

8. "It shall be filled— and with gold," said the 
master of the house, "if I could afford it." 

9. The good man rose from his seat, which had 
been long uneasy to him, and gently taking the baj£ 
put into it some silver, saying, as he handed it to his 
nearest neighbor : " Who will refuse to follow my ex- 
ample ? It is not a subscription for mere charity ; it 
is a tribute to one of the rarest things in the whole 
world ; namely, to real feeling, in this sophistical, pre- 
tending, parading age. If ever the passion of love 
and gratitude was in the heart of man, it is in the 
heart of that unhappy fellow ; and whether the object 
that calls out such feelings be bird, beast, fish, or man, 
it is alike virtue, and ought to be rewarded." 

Questions. — 1. How did the canary counterfeit sleep t 2. What 
happened, while the canary was thus performing his feats f 8. How 
did the death of the bird affect the owner I 4» How did the mu- 
sicians show their sympathy! 5- What happened to increase the 
poor man's sorrow f 6. How did the master of the honse testify hia 
regret f 1. What did he say to the com t *ny I 

How, according to the notation mark, should the latter part of 
the 7th paragraph be read I See Part L p. 40. Why are p and d 
doubled in the words dropping, nodding, while k and m remaia 
single in speaking, doming} See Sanders' Spelling Bjok, p. 167. 
RuIen.aiSlfoteI. ' 
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LESSON 1. 

Spill a*d Define.— 1. Ctn' m, one haying ft surly, morose dispo- 
sition ; a.snarler. 2. Via' I lant, watchful. 8. Gen b bos' i ty, lib- 
erality; 'frankness of disposition. 4. Dis in'ter est ed ness, free- 
dom from selfishness. & Mo bosk', peevish ; sour. 6. In u en' does, 
hints; indirect allusions. 7. In dib grim' in ate lt, without distinc- 
tion. 8. Sua pi' oion, mistrust. 9. As get' i cism, that which is pe- 
culiar to a hermit 10. Trans fix' ing, piercing through ;. stabbing. 
1L Flip' pant, pert ; talkative. 12. Su pee oil' i ous, haughty ; arro- 
gant 18. Im' pu dent, saucy; insolent 14. Be strain' w\ checked; 
held in, 15. Be stor' ed, brought back; remedied. 16. Cra' tee, 
the outlet or mouth of a volcano. 11. La' va, liquid matter from 
volcanoes. 18. 12 rup' tionb, outbursts. 19. Be praV ed, corrupted. 
20. Mb' tlb toe, a plant that grows on trees. 



THE CYNIC. 

HENRY ward bbkmbh. 

1. The Cynic is one who never sees a good quality 
in a man, and never fails to see a bad one. He is the 
human owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing noble game. 
The cynic puts all human actions into only two 
classes — openly bad, and secretly bad. 

2. All virtue and generosity and disinterestedness 
are merely the appearance of good, but selfish at the 
bottom. He holds that no man does a good thing, 
except for profit The effect of his conversation upon 
your feelings, is to chill and sear them ; to send you 
away sour and morose. His criticisms and inuendoes 
fell indiscriminately upon every lovely thing, like frost 
upon flowers. 

3. "Mr. A," says some one, "is a religious man." 
He will answer: " Yes; on Sundays." "Mr. B has 
just joined the church:" " Certainly j the elections are 
coming on? The minister of the gospel is called an 
example of diligence: "It is his trade" Such a man 
is generous: — "of oiher menis money" This man is 
obliging : — " to luU suspicion and cheat you? That man 
is upright : — " because he is green." 

4. Thus, his eye strains out every good quality, and 
takes in only the bad. To him religion is hypocrisy, 
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honesty a preparation for fraud, virtue only want of 
opportunity, and undeniable purity, asceticism. The 
live-long day he will sit with sneering lip, uttering 
sharp speeches in the quietest manner, and in polished 
phrase, transfixing every /character which - is pre- 
sented: " His words are softer Hum oil, yet are they drawn 
swords" 

5. All this, to the young, seems a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature ; they honor a man who 
appears to have found out mankind. They begin to 
indulge themselves in flippant sneers ; and with super- 
cilious brow, and impudent tongue, wagging to an 
empty brain, call to naught the wise,, the long-tried, 
and the venerable. 

6. I do believe, that man is corrupt enough ; but 
something; of good has survived his wreck ; something 
of evil, religion has restrained, and something partially 
restored ; yet, I look upon the human heart as a moun- 
tain of fire. I dread its crater. I tremble when I see 
its lava roll the fiery stream. 

7i Therefore, I am the more glad, if upon the old 
crust of past eruptions, I can find a single flower 
springing up. So far from rejecting appearances of 
virtue in the corrupt heart of a depraved race, I am 
eager to see their light, as ever mariner was to see a 
star in a stormy night. 

8. Moss will grow upon gravestones ; the ivy will 
cling to the moldering pile; the mistletoe springs 
from the dying branch; and, God be praised, some- 
thing green, something fair to the sight and grateful 
to the heart, will yet twine around and grow out of 
the seams and cracks of the desolate temple of the 
human heart ! t 

Questions. — 1. What is the author's description of a cyme t 2. 
How are young people apt to regard the sneers and sarcasms of the 
cynic? 8. In what do they begin to indulge themselves! 4. With 
what observations on human nature does the piece conclude ? & 
What is the literal meaning of the word Cynto I Ans. Dog-like : the 
word being derived from a Greek word, meaning a dog. 6. In 
what part o! the Bible may be found the passage quoted in the 4th 
paragraph f 
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LESSOBT LI. 

Spell akd DeHotb. — 1. Rs sign', concede ; give tip. 2. Mm cnv*- 
iNGfl, doubts. 8. El' o quenob, art of speaking well; fluency of 
speech. 4. Pee vail', overcome ; get the advantage. 6. Prof' feb* 
ed, offered ; tendered. 6. Wi' ly, cunning. 7. Ten' ant, occupant 
8. Tin' y, very small ; little. 0. As m' mo, aiming at ; reaching 
towards. 10. Land' lord, the master of an inn ; the proprietor. 
11. Mold' e& ing, turning to dust ; crumbling. 12. Par' ley, dis- 
course; discussion. 18, Kb toot/, refuse ; cast off. 14* Pollute', 
defile ; corrupt. 16. In bid' i cub, ensnaring. 

Avoid saying whose shears for whose years, shu{ tout for shut out. <fco. 



Ib H. BIQOUBNEY. 



THE CgpP OP ACORNS. 

1. There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
" One crop alone is all I seek ; 

The harvest o'er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field," 

2. The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt ; 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honeyed eloquence prevail ; 
So took the proffered price in hand, 
And, for " one crtyp, pleased out the land. 

3. The wily tenant^ sneered with pride, 
And sowed the spot with acorns wide ; 
At first like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw ; 
But long before those oaks sublime, 
Aspiring reached their forest prime, 
The cheated landlord moldering lay, 
Forgotten, with his kindred elay. 

4. O ye, whose years, unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth and free from care, 
Should vice Or indolence desire, 
The garden of your souls to hire, 
No parley hold — reject the suit, 
Nor let one seed the soil pollute 
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5. My child, the first approach beware ; 
With firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest, as the aoorns grew and throve - 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o'ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of Heaven from thee. 

Questions,— 1. What said the man who wanted to hire a field! 
2. How did the owner feel f 3. Did he take the pnee proffered 9 
4. What did the wily tenant sow on the spot f 6. What became 
of the landlord before the oaks had their fall growth? 6. What 
moral does this piece yield ? 7. What eantien is given in the last 
stanza 8. What is meant by " garden of your souls," 4th stanza! 



LESSON LII. 



Spell and Define. — 1. Hour'-glass, an Instrument used for meas- 
uring intervals of time, by the running of sand from one glass 
vessel into another. 2. Fub' now ed, cut in furrows ; wrinkled. 8. 
Range, rank. 4. Un ceas' ing, not stopping. 5. Realms, king- 
doms ; dominions. 6. A ton 1 ing, making atonement. 7. En throng- 
ed, placed on a throne. 8. E tee' nal, everlasting. 0. Vo' ttvb, 
given by vow ; devoted. **~ 

THE HOUR-GLASS. 

JOHN QUINOT ADAMB. 

1. Alas ! how swift the moments fly ! 

How flash the hours along ! 
Scarce here, yet gone already by, — 

The burden of a song ; 
See childhood, youth, and manhood pass, 

And age with furrowed brow ; 
Time was — time shall be — drain the glass-— 

But where in Time is Now? 

2. Time is the measure but of change, 

No present hour is found ; 
The Past, the Future, fill the range 

Of Time's unceasing round. 
Where then is now ? In realms above, 
* With God's atoning Lamb, 

In regions of eternal love, 

Where sits enthroned " I am," 
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3. Then, Pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 

On Time no longer lean ; 
But henceforth all thy hopes and fears, 

From earth's affections wean ; 
To God let votive accents rise ; 

With truth — with virtue live ; 
So all the bliss that Time denies, 

Eternity shall give. 

Questions. — 1. What question is asked in the 1st stanza? 2. How 
Is that question answered in the 2d f 2. What advice is given in 
the third! 4. What is meant by "drain the glass," 1st stanza! 
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Spill and Define. — 1. Fao' ul ties, mental abilities. 2. In ag' nr- 
ed, conceived 8. In ored' i bub, not to be believed. 4. Suit' dry, 
various. 6. Man' u al, pertaining to the hand. 6. Con gep / tion, 
thought; expectation. 7, En dow'ments, gifts, or abilities. 8. Bail'- 
ler t, slight satire. 0. Ap* o lootjes, fables. 10. Ap' fo site, 
suitable. 11. Di vert* ino, amusing. 12. Com mend a' tion, praise. 
18. Fa en/ I tt, easiness; dexterity. 14. At tbjdb' u ted, ascribed; 
imputed. 15. Ex tek' fo be, without previous thought or practice. 
16. Co he 7 bent, consistent 

In reading this lesson, be careful to observe direction VI p. 16L 

PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 

JOHN LOCKS. 

1. We are born with faculties and powers capable 
almost of anything ; such, at least, as would carry ns 
farther than can be easily imagined ; but it is only the 
exercise of those powers, which gives us ability and skill 
in anything, and leads us toward perfection. 

2. The feet of a dancing-master, and the fingers of 
a musician, fall, as it were naturally, without thought 
or pains, into regular and admirable motions. Bid 
them change their parts, and they will in vain endeavor 
to produce like motions in the members not used to 
them, and it will require length of time and long 
practice to attain but some degree of a like ability. 

3. What incredible and astonishing actions do we 
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find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to ! 
not but that some, in almost all manual arts, are as 
wonderful ; but I name those which the world takes 
notice of for such ; because, on that very account, they 
give money to see them. All these admired motions, 
beyond the reach and almost the conception of un- 
practiced spectators, are nothing but the mere effects 
of use and industry in men, whose bodies have nothing 
peculiar in them from the amazed lookers-on. 

4. As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; prac- 
tice makes it what it is ; and most even of those ex- 
cellences which are looked on as natural endowments, 
will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to 
be the product of exercise, and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are re- 
marked for pleasantries in raillery, others for apologues 
and apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be taken 
for the effect of pure nature, and that the rather, be- 
cause it is not acquired by rules, and those who excel 
in either of them, never purposely set themselves to 
the study of it, as an art to be learned. 

5. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky hit 
which took with somebody, and gained him commend- 
ation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his 
thoughts and endeavors that way, till at last he insen- 
sibly got a facility in it without perceiving how ; and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much 
more the effect pf use and practice. 

6. I do not deny that natural disposition may often 
give the first rise to it ; but that never carries a man 
far without use and exercise, and it is practice alone 
that brings the powers of the mind as well as those of 
the body to perfection. Many a good poetic vein is 
buried under a trade, and never produces anything for 
want of improvement. 

7. We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are 
very different, even concerning the same matter, at 
court and in the university. And he that will go but 
from Westminster Hall to the Exchange, will find a 
diffeient genius and turn in their ways of talking; 
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and one can not think that all whose lot fell in the 
city, were born with different parts from those who 
were bred at the university or inns of court. 

^ 8. To what purpose all this, but to show that the 
difference so observable in men's understandings and 
jjarte, does not arise so much from the natural facul- 
ties as acquired habits ? He would be laughed at that 
should go about to make a fine dancer out of a conn* 
try hedger, at past fifty. And he will not have much 
better success who shall endeavor at that age to make 
a man reason well, or speak handsomely, who has 
never been used to it, though you should lay before 
him a collection of all the oest precepts of logic or 
oratory. 

9. ]N obody is made anything by hearing rules, or 
laying them up in his memory ; practice must settle 
the habit of doing without reflecting on the rule ; and 
yoij may as well hope to make a good painter or mu- 
sician, extempore, by a lecture and instruction in the 
arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker, or 
strict reasoner, by a set of rules, showing him wherein 
light reasoning coxisists. 

QcB8Hoits.--l. What is necessary to lead our minds towards per* 
feotion f 2. What instances of expertness and grace are cited as the 
results of practice f 8. What qualities or traits of character, which 
are the mere effect of use and practice, are often accounted natural 
gifts f 4. Does the writer allow nature any share in the production 
of these traits f 5. Does any one ever become great in any calling 
by merely .hearing or learning rales! , 



LESSOV LIV. 

Spill and Define. — 1. Fun gal' i tt, economy; saying. 2. Dis- 
charge', pay. 3. Gbiev' ©us, heavy ; oppressive. 4. Com mb' siob> 
■as, officers or agents. 5. A bats' MEOT,deduction. 6. Ab' bo lots* 
lt, positively ; really. 7. Squan' der, waste ; spend lavishly. 8. 
Prod i oal' i tt, wastefulness. 9. Pee plex' i tt, vexation ; harass- 
ment. 10. Bail' iff, under-sheriff. 11. Leo' a or, bequest; prop- 
erty left by wilh 12. Ca' blb, a rope or chain to hold a vessel at 
rest 

Avoid saying ffovernmynt for government, aenet for sinc€> oVq. 
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HONESTY AND FRUGALITY LEAD TO WEALTH. 

DR. FRANKLIN. 

1. I stopped my horse lately, where a great number 
of people were collected at an auction of merchant's 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times ; and one 
of the company called to a plain, clean, old man, with 
white locks : " Pray, Father Abraham, what thinTr you 
of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin 
the codntry ? How shall we ever be able to pay th&oi ? 
What would you advise us to do ?" 

2. Father Abraham stood up and replied: "If you 
would have my advice, I will give it you in short ; for, 
A word to the wise is sufficient, as Poor Richard says." 
They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and 
gathering around him, he proceeded as follows: 

8. " Friends," said he, " the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and, if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily dis- 
charge them ; but we have mw others, and nruch 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as much by our^rwfc^ 
and four times as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioners can not ease or deliver us, by 
allowing an abatement However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for us ; Ood 
helps them that help themselves, as Poor Richard says. 

4. It would be thought a hard government, 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of their time 
to be employed in its service ; but idleness taxes many 
of us much more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, ab- 
solutely shortens life. Sloth, Uke rust, consumes foster 
than labor wears; while the used key is always bright, as 
Poor Richard says. But dost thou love life? then do not 
squander time ; fir that is the stuff life is made-ofss Poor 
Richard says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep ; forgetting, that The sleeping fox - 
catches no poultry; and that There will be sleeeping enough 
in the arave, as Poor Richard says. 

5. "If time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
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time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodi- 
gality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, Lost time is never 
found again; and what we call time enough, always 
moves little enough. Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose ; so, by diligence shall we do 
more with less perplexity. • 

6. "Sloth makes all things difficult; but industry all 
sasy; and he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business airtight; while laziness travels 
so slowly ', that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy 
business, and let not that drive thee, as Poor Kichard 
flays. 

7. " So, what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better, u we bestir 
ourselves. Industry need not wish; and he thai lives upon 
hopes j will die fasting. There are no gains without pains : 
men help hands, for 1 have no lands; or if I have, they 
are smartly taxed. He that hath a trade, hath an estate ; 
and he that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and 
honor, as Poor Kichard says ; but then the trade must 
be worked at, and the calling followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 

8. "If we are industrious; we shall never starve; 
for, At the working maris house, hunger looks in; but 
dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the constable 
enter; for Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth 
them. What though you have found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you a legacy : Diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things to industry. 

Then plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and keep. 

9. " Work while it is called to-day ; for you know 
not how much you may be ; hindered to-morrow. One 
tedayiswortfi two to-morrow, as Poor Eichard says ; and 
further : Never have that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to-day. 

10. "If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle ? 
Are you then your own master? Be ashamed to 
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catch yourself idle, when thefe is so much to be done 
for yourself, your family, and your country: Handle 
your tools without mittens: remember, that The cat in 
gloves catches no mice, as Poor Richard says. It is true 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effects : for, Constant dropping wears away stones ; and, 
By diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable. 
11. "Methinks I hear some of you say: 'Must a 
man aflbrd himself no leisure V I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says : Employ thy time well, 
if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since thou art not 
sure of a moment, throw not away an hour. Leisure is 
time for doing something useful : this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain ; but the lazy man, never, for, 
A life of leisure and a life of laziness, are two things. 
Many, without labor, would live by their wit only , but 
they break for want of stock; whereas, industry gives 
comfort, plenty, and respect Fly pleasures, and they 
urittfoUow you. 

Questions.— 1. What questions did one of the company at the 
auction, put to Father Abraham.! 2. What was his reply! 8. Can 
you repeat some of the precepts given f 

What rules for the different inflections in the first paragraph t 
What, for those in the 10th paragraph t 
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LESSOir IV. 

fipsu. amd Dwdol — 1. DrVxr,food. 2. Mmk' le, much. 8. Mobs* 
©' ver, also. 4. Fur' br deb, showy articles of dress. • 5. Knick'- 
enacks, trifles; toys. 6. Nbo'.eb &a bibs, things necessary. 1. 
At pa' rbht, seeming. 8. StraW en in©, cramping ; distressing. 
9. Con ten 7 ien cogs, tilings fit or suitable. 10. Ex t&av' a oan odes, 
things beyond one's need. 11. Con bult', take counsel of; consider. 
12. Sup press', subdue. 18. In 7 fa mt, disgrace. 14. Su pan flu' h 
ties, things above or beyond one's wants. 15. Ya bac' i ty, truth- 
fulness. 

Avoid -laying hou for horm> yit for yet, ipms for ntpprest. 
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INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITY LEAD TO WEALTH. — CON- 
TINUED. 

1. " But with our industry we must likewise be 
steady, and careful, and oveTsee our own affairs with 
our own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; for, 
as Poor Eichard says : 

/ never saw an oftremoved tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family p , * 

That throve so well as those that settled be. 

2. w And again : Three removes are as had as afire ; 
and again : Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; 
and again : If you toould have your business done, go; if 
not, send. And again : 

He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

S. " And again : The eye of a master will do*mere 
work than both his hands; and again : Want of care does 
us more harm than want of knowledge ; and again : Not 
to oversee workmen, is to leave them yoyr purse open. 
Trusting too much to the care of others, is the ruin 
of many ; for, In the affairs of this world, men, are saved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it; but a man's own care 
is profitable; for, If you would have a faithful servant, 
amid one that you like, serve yourself 

4. "A Utile neglect may breed great mischief ; for want 
of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost, being 
overtaken and shin by the enemy; all for want of a little 
care about a horse-shoe nail. 

6. " So much for industry, my friends, and at» 
tention to one's own business ; but to these we may 
add frugality, if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. 

Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for ted, forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch, forsook hewing and splitting. 

Ifyota wouU be wealthy, think af saving as well as if 
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S'ting. The Indies have not made Spain rich; because 
outgoes are greater than her incomes. 

6. " Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
von will not then have so much cause to complain of 
hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families. 
You may think, perhaps, that a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer 
and a little entertainment now and then, can ]ye no 
great matter; but remember: Many a Utile makes a 
mickle. Beware of little expenses : A small leak will 
sink a great ship, as Poor Richard says ; and again : 
Who dainties lave shall beggars prove; and moreover : 
Fools make feasts, cund wise men eat them. 

7. "Here you are all assembled at this sale of 
fineries and lorick-knacks. You call them goods; but, 
if you do not take care, they will prove evils to some 
of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and per* 
haps they may for less than cost; but, if you have no 
occasion for them, they must be dear to you. Re- 
member what Poor Bichard says : Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and ere long thou shali sell thy necessaries. 

8. " And again : At a great pennyworth pause awhile. 
He means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent 
only, and not real ; or the bargain, by straitening thee 
in thy business, may do thee more harm than good. 
For, in another place, he says : Many have been ruined 
by buying good pennyworths. 

9."Again : It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase 
of repentance ; and yet this folly is practiced every day 
at auctions, for want of minding the Almanac. Man; 
a one> for the sake of finery on the back, have gone 
hungry, and half-starved their families. SiUcs and 
satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen fire, s 
Poor Richard says. 

10. u These are not the necessaries of life ; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet, only 
because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them I By these, and other extravagances, the gen- 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised; but who, through 
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industry and frugality, have maintained their stand- 
ing ; in which case it appears plainly, that, A plowman 
on his legs, is higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
Poor Kichard says. 

11. " Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of: they think, It is 
day, and will never be night ; that a little to be spent 
out of so much, is not worth minding ; but, Always 
taking crti of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon 
somes to the bottom, as Poor Richard says ; and then : 
When the well is dry they know the worth of water. But 
this they might have known before, if they had taken 
his advice. 

12. " If you would know the value of money, go and 
try to borrow some; for he that goes a borrowing, goes a 
sorrowing, as Poor Richard says ; and indeed so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes to get it 
back again. Poor Richard further advises and says : 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

13. " And again : Pride is as loud a beggar as Want^ 
and a great deal more saucy. When you have bought 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more,, that your ap- 
pearance, may be all of a piece; but Poor Richard 
says •: It is easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy 
all thai follow it. And it is as truly folly for the poor 
to *ape the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to 
equal the ox. 

Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

14. " It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as 
Poor Richard says : Pride that dines on vanity, sups an 
contempt. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped wiOi Infamy. And after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? It can not pro- 
mote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no increase of 
merit in the person ; it creates envy ) it hastens mis- 
fortune. 

7 
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15. " But what madness must it be to run into debt, 
for these superfluities ? We are offered, by the terms 
of this sale, six months' credit ; and that, perhaps, has 
induced some of us to attend it, because we can not 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
out it. But, ah I think what you do when you run 
into debt ; you give to another power over your liberty. 

16. " If you can not pay at the time, you will be 
ashamed to see your creditor; you will be in fear 
when you speak to him ; you will make poor, pitiful, 
sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come U> lose your 
veracity, and sink into base, downright lying ; for, 
The second vice is lying \ the first is running into debt, as 
Poor Bichard says ; and again, to the same purpose : 
Lying rides upon Debts back ; whereas a free-born, hon- 
est man, ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to see or 
speak to any one living. But poverty otten deprives 
a man of all spirit and virtue. It is hardjbr an empty 
bag to stand upright. 71 

Questions. — 1. What does Father Abraham Bay must be joined 
with industry ? 2. How does he illustrate this ? 8. Can yon re- 
peat some of the precepts which lie gives? 4. Do you know wHo 
u meant by Fatter Abraham and Poor Richard t 



LESSON LVI. 

Spell akd Define. — 1. Belles, gay young ladies. 2. Co til' loe, 
* brisk dance performed by eight persons. 8. Qua drills', a game 
of cards played by four persons. 4. Vaunt' ore it, boastingly. & 
War' bles, sings. 6. Rusr no al, pertaining to the country. 7. Drr'- 
*Y, a song. 8. Ex' qui site, exact; complete. 9. Po' tent, power- 
ful 10. E vad'sd, escaped; avoided 11. Witch* er y, sorcery; 
enchantment 12. Arm' or y, place where arms are kept. 18. Pox. 1 - 
jbh ed, made smooth and glossy. 14. Burn' ibh xd, brightened ; pol- 
ished. 15. Con' quest, victory; captivation. 16. Rout, crowd; a 
fashionable assemblage. 

Avoid saying boas for boast, wist for whist, directed /or directed, and 
dart for and art. 

Be careful to avoid a sing-song tone in reading the two follow 
ing pieces of poetry. 
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THE NEEDLE. 

SAMUEL WOODWOKTIL 

1. The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 

In waltz or cotillon, at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 

Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill ; 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 

Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 

While plying the needle with exquisite art : 
The bright little needle — (")the swift-flying needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art. 

2. If love have a potent, a magical token, 

A talisman, ever resistless and true,— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 

A witchery certain the heart to subdue,— 
Tis this, — and his armory never has furnished 

So keen and unerring, or polished a dart ; • 
Let Beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 

And, oh ! it is certain of touching the heart : 
The bright little needle — (")the swift-flying needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art. 

3. Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration 

By dressing for conquest, and flirting with all ; 
You never, whate'er be your fortune or station, 

Appear half so lovely at rout or at ball, 
As gayly convened at a work-covered table, 

Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a foble, 

And plying the needle with exquisite art : 
The bright little needle — (")the swift-flying needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art. 

Questions. — 1. In what terms does the author express his admira* 
don of those ladies that " ply the needle" ? 2. "What advice in the 
3d stanza does he give to young ladies? 3. "What celebrated piece, 
by the same author, in the same measure ? Ans. " Tlie Old Oaken 
BudceV 

How, according to the notation marks, should the latter part of 
each stanza be read? IIow many accented syllables in each line of 
this poetry? "What is such kind of poetry called? # 
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LESSON LVII. 

Spfll and Define. — 1. Breed' mo, bringing np; education. 2. 
Faith 7 less lt, in a manner without faith ; falsely. 3. No r ble ukv, 
a person of noble rank, or birth. 4. In tol' kr ant, oppressive ; 
tyrannical. 5. Im' puls es, instincts; motives; feelings. 6. Tkm'- 
E3S& ed, moderated ; governed 7. Cor' di al, kind ; loving. 

Avoid saying affex for affects, it sease for its ease, nature sown for 
nature** awn, finest tin for finest in, <fcc. 



NATURE r S NOBLEMAN. 

MARTIN F. TUFFS*. 

1. Away with false fashion, so calm and so chill, 

Where pleasure itself can not please ; 
Away with cold breeding, that faithlessly still 

Affects to be quite at its ease ; 
For the deepest in feeling is highest in rank, 

The freest is first in the band, 
And nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank, 

Is a man with his heart in his hand ! 

2. Fearless in honesty, gentle yet just, 

He warmly can love and can hate, 
Nor will he bow down with his face in the dust 

To fashion's intolerant state ; 
For best in good breeding, and highest in rank, 

Though lowly or poor in the land, 
Ts nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank, 

The man with his heart in his hand ! 

3. His fashion is passion, sincere and intense, 

His impulses, simple and true ; 
Yet tempered by judgment, and taught by good sense! 

And cordial with me, and with you ; 
For the finest in manners, as highest in rank, 

Is you, man ! or you, man ! who stand 
Nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank, 

A man with his heart in his hand ! 

Questions. — 1. What is the author's description of the charoctei 
whom he designates as " nature's nobleman"? 2. What is meant 
by the lin^ — " The man with his heart in his hand" ? 

What kind of emphasis on his and you, last stanza ? Rote VI, p. 21 
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LESSON LVIII. 

Spell and Define.— -1. An' gtosb, extreme pain. 2. Coif Dior* 
ha' tion, the act of condemning. 3. Do mes' tic, pertaining to home. 
4. E con' o my, frugality ; saving. 5. Pmx an throp' ig, pertaining 
to the love of mankind. 6. Em prise', an undertaking ; an enter* 
prise. 1. Sio nit 7 i cant lt, meaningly ; with force of expression, 
a De oi' dbd lt, in a manner decided ; positively. 9. Vt and*, 
food ; victuals. 10. Grudg' ino lt, unwillingly^ 11. Nun' tue eh, 
fostered ; brought up. 12. Ef fem' i nate, weak ; unmanly. 13, 
Ap pli' an oss, agencies ; means. 14. Lebg' be, the principal book 
of accounts. 16. Cas 7 u al, accidentaL 

Avoid saying gether for gather, father* itabfa for fathers? tatfet, <&& 

THE FALSE POSITION 

Uncle. What do you mean, Anne, by the " under- 
current," which you and James appear to be so warm- 
ly discussing? 

Anne. I was saying, Uncle) that there are a great 
many persons who suffer keenly from poverty ; not 
truly for want of bread, or clothing, or even the ordi- 
nary comforts, and, I might add, many of the luxuries 
of life. 

Uncle. Well, what kind of poverty is that which 
affords all the needful things, and many of the enjoy- 
ments of luxury ? I'm like James ; I can not see the 
" mffering" you talk about 

Anne. It is the anguish that settles upon the heart 
of every honest man, when he feels that he is living 
beyond his means. 

Uncle. No man has a right to do that; it is dis- 
honest, and should receive condemnation rather thaa 
pity. 

Anne. Yes ; that's very well ; but for all you say, 
there are hundreds and thousands all through our 
cities and country, who do it, and are forced by cir- 
cumstances so to live on from year to year, outwardly 
maintaining the appearance of rank and wealth ; when, 
could we glide into the bosom of their every-day do- 
mestic economy, we should see heart-burnings, and 
toil, anJ scantiness, such as the world does not dream 
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o£ This is looking a little into the under-current, the 
every-day self-denial, the late waking at night of the 
weary wife, helping to support the outward dignity 
and appearance of her large family of children. 

Uncle. Every body must pay the price of pride; 
this weary wife you speak ofj I suppose, is some poor 
man's wife, who is working her fingers off, in the 
vain endeavor to make her family appear as richly 
clad, as that of some* wealthy neighbor. Come, Anne, 
what philanthropic emprise have you afloat ? 

Anne. None ; you are like every other man, and 
interrupt me, and gather up the corners of your 
mouth, winking so significantly, if any one is near, as 
much as to say: "Let the woman talk— she is harm- 
less." It was no poor man's wife at all; far firom it. 
I think the families of such are the most independent, 
often the best informed, and decidedly the happiest 
class our country can boast of. It was of a race, a 
Strong vein of which runs through the whole extent of 
our land ; it is composed of the sons of the rich, who 
are poor themselves. 

uncle. Its their own fault then; let them make 
money as probably their fathers and grand-fathers 
have done before them. 

Anne. They can not, I apprehend, 

Uncle. WThiv? 

Anne. " Why' ?" — because the children of the rich 
are too often indulged in idleness ; I might say their 
lullaby-songs breathe it ; their childhood sports foster 
it; their fathers' tables and dainty viands continue its 
easy growth. The youth of the rich enter manhood 
witn idleness stamped upon their very natures ; then 
comes the cruelty ; then begins the suffering. Maji 
hood has brought a yearning for a position in th 
world. The father, often grudgingly, gives a capital 
for business, and says, as you do now : " Go to work, 
and make your own way in the world. The world is 
large and the picking good ;" and with this " God- 
speed," life is begun. 

Uncle. Well, what more do you want ? 
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Anne. I want all those hours of idleness, wherein 
were nurtured effeminate dispositions, all those dainty 
viands that have sapped the energies of the son, all 
those nameless appliances of refinement, which have 
grown to -be the very necessaries of life, and which 
have strengthened their hold upon his nature with hi 
strength, to be charged in the grand Day-Book and 
Ledger account, to the father, as his share of provid 
ing for the future misery of many a young merchant 

Uncle. Well, Anne, you have made out a pretty 
clear case, and I'm half inclined to think you are 
right ; but surely, in nine cases out of ten, it is the 
fault of individuals alone, which causes the unhappi- 
ness in the domestic world. There is but a slight dif- 
ference between the rich man and the poor, if each 
lives within his means, irrespective of circumstances. 

Anne. You are willing, then, to acknowledge what* 
I was saying to James, had some truth in it, and that 
there is an under-current of deep distress, oftentimes. . 
where, to a casual observer, everything is bright, ana 
cheerful, and that this distress is frequently occasioned 
by assuming and endeavoring to maintain a " False 
Position." 

Questions. — 1. What is the subject of this dialogue? 2. What re- 
sults are likejy to follow the practice of trying to live above one's 
means ? 8. What is the moral of the piece ? 

What rule for $he rising inflection on why, p. 150 f 



LESSON LIX. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Con stkr na' tion, terror; astonishment, 
8. De tail', relate ; narrate. 8. Har poon' be, one who throws th 
harpoon, or whale-dart. 4. Ex plor' ing, searching ; voyages fo 
discovery. 6. Squad 7 ron, several ships in company. 6. Nar'« 
ba ttve, account; description. *7. Floun' der ing, flinging itself 
forcibly along. 8. Ex 7 tri gate, to clear ; to disentangle. ^ 9. An 
not' ance, something vexatious. 10. Con tor' tions, twistings of 
the body; writhings. 11. Throes, pangs; severe pains. 12. B«* 
tok' en ing, showing ; indicating. 13. Dye' ing, staining ; coloring. 
14. Per ti na' oious, stubbornly persevering. 15. Tur' bu lence, 
tumult; confusion. 16. Baits, attacks; harasses. IT. In stino / - 
nvE, coming from instinct ; natural 18. Un re lent ing, cruel ' 
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ENEMIES OP THE WHALE. 

B. T. GHEEVXS. 

1. The only natural enemies the -whale is known to 
have, are the sword-fish, thrasher, and killer. This 
latter is itself a species of whale, that has sharp 
teeth, and is exceedingly swift in the water, and will 
bite and worry a whale until quite dead. When one 
of them gets among a gam, or school of whales, he 
spreads great consternation, and the timid creatures fly 
every way, like deer chased by the hounds, and fall an 
easy prey to whale-boats that may be near enough to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

2. I have heard a captain detail, with interest, a 
scene of this kind, in which the killers and harpooners 
were together against the poor whale, and the killers 

^actually succeeded in pulling under and making off 
with a prize which the whalemen thought themselves 
sure of. In the United States exploring squadron, on 

• board the Peacock, as we learn from the narrative of 
Commander Wilkes, they witnessed a sea-fight between 
a whale and one of these enemies. The sea was quite 
smooth, and offered the best possible view of the 
combat. 

3. First, at a distance from the ship, a whale was 
seen floundering in a most extraordinary way, lashing 
the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and endeavoring, 
apparently, to extricate himself from some annoyance. 
As he approached the ship, the struggle continuing, 
and becoming more violent, it was perceived that a fish, 
about twenty feet long, held him by the jaw : his spout- 
ings, contortions, and throes, all betokening the agony 
of the huge monster. 

4. The whale now threw himself at full length upon 
the water, with open mouth : his pursuer still hanging 
to his under jaw, the blood issuing from the wound 
dyeing the sea for a long distance round. But aU his 
flounderings were of no avail ; his pertinacious enemy 
still maintained his hold, and was evidently getting the 
advantage of him. Much alarm seemed to be felt by 
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the many bther whales about. Such was the turbu- 
lence with which they passed, that a good view could 
not be had of 'them, to make out more nearly the de- 
scription. 

5. These fish attack a whale in the same way that a 
dog baits a Dull, and worry him to death. They are 
endowed with immense strength, armed with strong, 
sharp teeth, and generally seize the whale by the lower 
jaw. It is said the only part they eat of them is the 
tongue. The sword-fish and thrasher have been also 
seen to attack the whale together; the sword-fish 
driving his tremendous weapon into the body from 
beneath upward, and the thrasher fastened to his back, 
and giving him terrific blows with his flail. 

6. The thrasher having no power to strike through 
the water, it has been observed by all who have wit- 
nessed these strange combats, that it seems to be the < 
instinctive war policy of the sword-fish to make his 
attack Jfrom below: thus causing the whale to rise 
above the surface, which, under the goad of the cruel 
sword of the enemy, he has been known to do, to a 
great hight: the unrelenting thrasher meanwhile hold- 
ing on like a leech, and dealing his blows unsparingly 
through the air, with all the force of his lengthy 
frame. 

Questions.— 1. What, are the natural enemies of the whale? 2. 
Can you describe the killer f 3. What effect does the presence of 
the killer produce among a school of whales ? 4. Can you describe 
the sea-fight mentioned in Wilkes' narrative ? 5. How* do the 
•word-fish and the thrasher attack the whale I 



LESSON LX. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Track' less, without track. 2. Sub bids', 
become calm. 3. Un ruf' fled, undisturbed ; smooth. 4. Mib'bobj. 
ed, reflected as in a mirror. 5. Na' ^iyx, pertaining to the place of 
birth. 6. Of tore, of old time; long ago. 

Avoid saying sence for since, tempes for tempests, is so'er for is ©V, 
9ne smore lor once more, Ac 

i* 
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MT NATIVE BAY. 

1. My native bay is calm and bright* 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When in the days of hope and love, 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing, soft and blue, 

As once in youth it smiled, 
When summer seas and summer skies 

Were always bright and mild. 

% Hie sky — how oft hath darkness dwelt 
Since then upon its breast ! 
Hie sea — how oft have tempests broke 

Its gentle dream of rest ! 
So, oft hath darker woe come o'er 
Calm self-enjoying thought ; 
* And passion's storms a wilder scene 

Within my bosom wrought. 

3. Now, after years of absence, passed 

In wretchedness and pain, 
I come and find those seas and skies 

All calm and bright again. 
The darkness and the storm from both 

Have trackless passed away ; 
And gentle, as in youth, once more 

Thou seem'st,my native bay ! 

4. O ! that like thee, when toil is o'er, 

And all my griefs are past, 
This troubled bosom might subside 

To peace and joy at last ! 
And while it lay all calm like thee, 

In pure, unruffled sleep, 
O ! might a Heaven as bright as this, 

Be mirrored in its deep ! 

Questions. — 1. What reflections arise in the mind of the speaker 
on beholding his native bay f 2. What wish, in .the last stanza I 

What pause after sky and tea, 2d stanza? See p. 43. With what 
different modulation, should the last stanza he read ? 
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LESSON LXI. 

Spell and Depute. — 1. Crtm ' i nal, a guilty person. 2. Ju' rt, a 
body of men sworn to deliver truth upon evidence. 8. Plight' ed, 
pledged. 4. Ob' lo qut, reproach; disgrace. 5. Freak, caprice; 
sadden fancy. 6. Pre' oept, rule of conduct ; advice. 7. Reproach', 
rebuke ; blame. 

Articulate distinctly pt in precept, sts in re8l&, dst in wouldst Ac 

JUDGE NOT. 



Judge not ! — though clouds of seeming guilt may dim thy brother's 

fame ; 
For fate may throw suspicion's shade upon the brightest name ; 
Thou canst not tell what hidden chain of circumstances may 
Have wrought the sad result that takes an honest name away. 

Judge not I 
n. 

Judge not! — the vilest criminal may rightfully demand 
A chance to prove his innocence by jury of his land ; 
And surely one who ne'er was known to break his plighted word, 
Should not be hastily condemned to obloquy unheard. 

Judge not I 
m. 
Judge not ! — thou canst not tell how soon the look of bitter scorn 
If ay rest on thee, though pure thy heart as dew-drops in the morn. 
Thou dost not know what freak of fate may place upon thy brow 
A cloud of shame to kill the joy that rests upon it now. 

Judge not I 

IV. 

Judge not ! — but rather in thy heart let gentle pity dwell : 
Man's judgment errs, but there is One who "doeth all things welL" 
Ever, throughout the voyage of life, this precept keep in view : 
44 Do unto others as thou wouldst that they should do to you." 

Judge not 1 
v. 
Judge not 1— for one unjust reproach an honest heart can feel. 
As keenly as the deadly stab made by the pointed steel. 
The worm will kill the sturdy oak, though slowly it may die, 
As surely as the lightning stroke swift rushing from the sky. 

Judge not ! 

Questions.— 1. Why should we not judge hastily f 2. What pre- 
empt for the exercise of judgment is given in the 4th stanza f & 
Is it taken from the Bible 9 4. If bo, can yon give chapter and verse f 
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LESSON LXII. 

Bfell and Define. — 1. A but' msnts, the solid piers or mounds that 
rapport the ends of a bridge 2. Pjer fen iwc u lab, upright. & 
Bra? wabkb, fortifications ; strong places. 4. Im pbess' its, affect* 
ing ; moving the feelings- 5. Ex plotf', feat ; deed. 6. Phxb' io al> 
bodily; muscular. 7. Ob ltv' ion, forgetfulnesa. 8. Pb£Dxgbs'- 
soBfl, those that precede ; ancestors. 9. Ex ijl ta' tion, joy ; triumph. 
10. Gba du a' tions, steps ; intervals of progress. 11. In f tials, 
the commencing letters of words. 12. Hi e no glyph' ics, symbols ; 
symbolical characters. 18. A byss', a great depth ; a gull 14. Db- 
veot' SB, painted; described. 15. Di lem' ma, a difficult or doubtful 
choice. 16. An tio' i pa ted, conceived beforehand. 17. Ca ta»'- 
ibo phe, final event ; calamity. 18. Flick' sa mo, fluttering ; waver- 
ing. 19. In vol' un ta by, spontaneous ; not willing. 20. Bab' bi- 
bbs, boundaries ; defenses. 

1. Alexander, surnamed the Great, son of Philip of Macedon, was 
born B. C. 856, and died B. C. 323. 

2. Caius Julius Cjksab, the first Roman Emperor, and one of the 
greatest of generals, orators, and writers, that Rome ever produced, 
was assassinated in the Senate-House, in the year B. C. 43, and in 
the 56th year of his age. 

3. Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, and the greatest 
military genius of either ancient or modern times, was a native of 
Corsica. He was born A. D. 1769, and died in exile on the Island 
of St. Helena, on the 5th of May, 1821. 

4* Major-General Edward Bbaddoce, was * commander of the 
British army, in the expedition against the French and Indians, on 
the Ohio, in 1775. By disregarding the advice of Washington and 
other provincial officers, he fell into an ambuscade, while advancing 
to invest Fort du Quesne, (now Pittsburg,) and was mortally 
wounded. 

THE AMBITIOUS YOUTH, 

EUHU BUBBm. 

1. The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge, in Virginia. There are two or three lads 
standing in the channel below, looking up with awe 
to that vast arch of unhewn rocks which the Al- 
mighty bridged over those everlasting abutments, 
" when the morning stars sang together." The little 
piece of sky that is spanning those measureless piers. 
is full of stars, though it is mid-day. It is a thousand 
feet from where they stand, up those perpendicular 
bulwarks of limestone, to the key rock of that vast arch, 
which appears to them only of the size of a man's hand* 
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2. The silence of death is rendered more impressive 
by the little stream that falls, from rock to rock, down 
the channel, where once the waters of a Niagara may 
have rushed in their fury. The sun is darkened, and 
the boys have uncovered their heads instinctively, as 
if standing in the presence-chamber of the Majesty of 
the whole earth. At last this feeling of awe wears 
away ; they begin to look around them ; they find that 
ethers have been there, and looked up with wonder to 
that everlasting arch. 

3* They see the names of hundreds cut in the lime- 
stone abutments. A new feeling comes over their 
young hearts, and their jack-knives are in their hands 
in an instant. ^" What man hath done, man can do," 
is their watch- word, and fired with this noble spirit, 
they draw themselves up, and carve their names above 
those of a hundred, tall, fall-grown men, wjio have 
been there before them. 

4. They are all satisfied with this exploit of phys- 
ical exertion, except one, whose example illustrates A /// 
perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is no royal / ' /.' 
road to intellectual eminence. This ambitious youth ~~^ * 
sees a name, just above his reach, — a name that will 
be green in the memory of the world, when those of 
^Alexander, 'Caesar, and 'Bonaparte, shall rot in 
oblivion. It was the name of "Washington. Befoife 
lie marched with 4 Braddock to that fatal field> he had 
been there, and left his name a foot above all his 



predecessors. It was a glorious thought of the boy, ' / 
to write his name side by side with the great " Father ^ f 

OF HIS COUNTRY." / 

5. He grasps his knife with a firmer hand, and, 
clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts a gain into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; be 
then reaches up, and cuts another for his hands. "Tis 
a dangerous feat ; but, as he puts his feet and hands 
into these gains, and draws himself up carefully to his 
full length, he finds himself, to his inexpressible ex- 
ultation, a foot above every name that was ever 
chronicled in that mighty waU. 



d 
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6. While his companions are regarding him with. 
concern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude 
capitals, large and deep, into that flinty album. TTia 
knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, 
and a new created aspiration in his heart Again Tie 
cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in 
larger capitals. 

7. This is not enough. Heedless of the entreaties 
of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. The 

gaduations of his ascending scale grow wider apart, 
e measures his length at every gain, and marks his 
ascent with larger initials and stronger hieroglyphics. 
The voices of his friends wax weaker and weaker, 
and their words are finally lost on his ear. 

8. He now, for the last time, casts a look beneath 
him. Had that glarlce lasted a moment, that moment 
would fiate been his last. He clings with a convul- 
sive shu&der to his little niche of rock. An awful 
abyss, such a precipice as Gloster's son depicted to his 
blind father, awaits his alrqpst certain falL He is 
faint from severe exertion, and trembling from the 
sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he 
is exposed. 

9. His knife is worn half way to the haft. He can 
hear the voices, but not the words of his terror-stricken 
companions below. What a moment ! What a meager 
chance to escape destruction I There is no retracing his" 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands in the same 
niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold for a 
moment. His companions instantly perceive this new 
and fearful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions 
that A freeze their young blood." 

10. He is too high, too feint, to ask for his father 
and mother, his brother and sister, to come and 
witness or avert his destruction. But one of his com- 
panions anticipated his desire ; he knows what yearn- 
ings come over the human heart when the King of 
Terrors shakes his sword at his victim, at any time or 
place. Swift as the wind, he bounds down the chan- 
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nel, and the situation of the feted boy is told upon his 
father's hearth-stone. 

11. Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and 
then there are hundreds standing in the rocky chan- 
nel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all holding 
their breath, and awaiting the affecting catastrophe. 
The poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous 
voices, both above and below. He can just distinguish' 
the tones of his father, who is shouting with all the 
energy of despair : " Wittiaml William I don't look 
down ! Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are 
all here praying for you. Don't look down I Keep 
your eye toward the top !" 

12. The boy did not look down. His eye is fixed 
like a flint toward Heaven, and his young heart on 
Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife. 
He cuts another niche, and another foot is added to 
the hundreds that remove him from the reach of 
human help below. How carefully he uses his wast- 
ing blade I How anxiously he selects the softest 
places in that vast pier ! How he avoids every flinty 
grain 1 How he economizes his physical powers I 
resting a moment at each gain he cuts 1 

13. How every motion is watched from below! 
There stand his father, mother, brother and sister, on 
the very spot, where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 
The sun is now half way down the west. The lad has 
made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and 
now finds himself directly under the middle of that 
vast a^ch of rocks, and earth, and trees. 

14. He must now cut his way in a new direction to 
get from under this overhanging mountain. The in- 
spiration of hope is flickering out in his bosom ; its 
vital heat is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds 
perched upon cliffe and trees, and others who stand 
with ropes in their hands above, or with ladders be- 
iow. Fifty gains more must be cut, before the longest 
rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again 
into the limestone. 

15. A spy-glass below watches and communicates 
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to the multitude every mark of that faithful knife. 
The boy is emerging painfully, foot, by foot, from 
under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are yeady in the 
• hands of those who are leaning over the outer edge 
of the bridge. Two minutes more and all will be 
over. That blade is worn up to .the last half inch. 
The boy -s head reels ; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets; his last hope is dying in his breast; his life 
must hang upon the next gain he cuts. 
i^yb. At the last faint gash he makes, his knife, his 
faithful knife, drops from his little nerveless hand, and 
ringing along down the precipice, falls at his mother's 
feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs, like a 
death-knell, through the channel below, and then all 
is still as the grave. At the hight of nearly a thou- 
sand feet, the devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart, and 
closing eyes to commend his soul to God. 

17.s While he thus stands for a moment reeling, 
trembling, toppling over into eternity, a shout from 
above falls on his ear. The man who is lying with 
half his body projecting over the bridge, has caught 
a glimpse of the boy's shoulders, and a smothered ex- 
clamation of joy has burst from his lips. Quick as 
thought, the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking, 
youth. No one breathes; half unclosing his eyes, 
and with a feint convulsive effort^ the boy drops his 
arms through the noose. • , 

18. Darkness comes over him, and with the words 
God and mother on his lips, just loud enough to be 
heard in Heaven, the tightening rope lifts him out of 
his last shallow niche. The hands of a hundred men, 
women, and children, are pulling at that rope, and the 
unconscious boy is suspended and swaying over an 
abyss, which is the closest representation of. eternity, 
that has yet been found in hight or depth. 

19. Not a lip moves while he is dangling there ; 
but when a sturdy Virginian draws up the lad, and 
holds him up in his arms in view of the trembling 
multitude below, such shouting, such leaping for joy, 
such tears of gratitude, such notes of gladness as went 
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up those unfathomable barriers, and were reiterated 
and prolonged by the multitude above, were alone 
akin to those which angels make when a straying soul 
comes home to God ! 

Questions. — 1. Where is the scene laid in this piece? 2. What 
was the first inducement to the boy to make the dangerous ascent? 
8. What direction did his father give him when he saw his situa- 
tion? 4. How did he finally escape destruction ? 5. Is not inordi- 
nate ambition apt to lead people into dangerous enterprises ? 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Wist' ful, attentive ; earnest. 2. Hoafd • 
ed, treasured up. 3. Im' ple ment, tool. 4. Ma te 7 ri al, consisting 
of matter ; corporeal. 5. Pro jeot' iles, things projected or forced 
forward through the air. & Ex plo' sion, a bursting, or discharge 
with a noise. 1. Re bound' ma, springing, or flying back. 8. Trom'- 
bonb, a kind of deep-toned trumpet. 9. Con spire 7 , join together ; 
unite. 10. Suo 7 ceed, follow. 11. Staunch, sound ; firm ; strong. 
12. Launch, the sliding or moving of a vessel from the land into the 
water. 13. Solve, explain; unfold. 14. Pros' lem, a question or 
difficulty given to be solved, or explained. 15. Gim' -crack, trivial 
contrivance, or mechanism. 16. Lo oo mo' tivb, a steam-engine on 
wheels for drawing cars on railways. 17. Re volve', to turn or roll 
round. 18. So no' rous, loud sounding. - 

THE TSTANKEE BOY. 

johv pmroirr. 

1. The Yankee boy, before he% sent to school, 
Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 
The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 
His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 
Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it , 
And, in the education of the lad, 

No little part that implement hath had. 

2. His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. 
Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art, 
Hu.chestautw^e.andldsahu.gledart, 
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His elder pop-gun, with his hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 

His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin leaf trombone, 

Conspire to teach the boy. 

3 To these succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 
His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win* 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 
Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 
You'll see his ship, beam ends upon the floor, 
Full rigged, with raking masts and timbers staunch. 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for a launch. 

4. Thus, by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 
Ere long hell solve you any problem given ; 
Make any gim-crack, musical or mute, 

A plow, a coach, an organ, or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive, or a clock, ^ 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth beauty from a marble block ; 

Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child's rattle to a seventy-four. 

Make ft, said I ? Ay, when he undertakes it, 

He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it, 

5. And when the thing is made, whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea, 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to glide, 
Or upon land, to roll, t evolve, or slide ; 
Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For when his hand's upon it, you may know 
That there's go in it, and he'll make it go. 

Questions, — 1. What is the "magic tool," alluded to in this piece t 
2. How does the Yankee boy use it? 8. In what way does this early 
use of the pocket-knife seem to inform his mind f 4. Does the Yan- 
kee usually succeed in his contrivances when he becomes a man ? & 
Might not his example teach perseverance and industry f 

Why the rising inflection on it % 4th stanza % What Rule % 
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LESSON LXIV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Veb' dant, green. 2. Cab' tled, furnished 
or fortified with a castle. 8. An' cient, old ; antique. 4. Pen 7 sivi, 
musing. 5. Rot' al, kingly ; princely. 6. Bio' ot, one obstinately 
and blindly attached to gome creed or system. 1, F6bg' ed, formed; 
made. 

Avoid saying fids for fields, xouih for worth, at tome for at home^ <fca 
* 

MY COUNTRY. 

GEO. W, BETHUNE. 

1. My country, oh ! my country, 

My heart still sighs for thee. 
And many are the longing thoughts 

I send across the sea. 
My weary feet have wandered far, 

And far they yet must roam ; 
But, oh ! whatever land I tread, 

My heart is with my home. 

S. The fields of merry England 

Are spreading round me wide, 
The verdant vales and castled steep, 

La all their ancient pride ; 
But give me to my own wild land, 

Beyond the soft sea's foam, 
For there, amid her forests free, 

My spirit is at home. 

4 I've listened, at the sunset hour, 

To the songs of merry France, 
And smil'd to see her peasants glad 

In the evening's cheerful dance ; 
But sadness chased away the smile, 

As I thought, far o'er the sea, 
Of the pensive, group around the hearth, 

Whose hearts were sad for me. 

4. There's no home like my own home, 
Across the dark blue sea ; 
The land of beauty ancl of worth, 
Bie bright land of the free ; 
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, Where royal foot hath never trod, 
Nor bigot forged a chain ; 
Oh ! would that I were safely hack 
In that bright land again ! 

Questions. — 1. What difference does the writer find in the scene* 
at home and those abroad! 2. What feeling or spirit is prominent 
in this pieee 9 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Re ten' tion, having power to keep or re- 
tain. 2. Dis cxos' urks, discoveries or exposures. 3. Ap pre hsnd'- 
ed, seized ; taken up. 4. An' eo dote, story ; incident. 6. En tebt 
tain' ed, kept in mind ; cherished. 6. Tbxaoh' er ous lt, faithlessly ; 
wickedly. 7. In tee fbb' snob, an intermeddling ; interposition. 
8. Ap peas' ed, allayed ; satisfied. 9. Cem' e tee y, a place for the 
burial of the dead. 10. In tens' i tt, extreme degree; excess. 11. 
In tee' so ga ted, questioned. 12. Plaint' iff, the party making 
complaint ; an accuser. 13. De fend' ant, the party that opposes a 
complaint or charge. 14. Re treat', retire ; go away. • 15. Cox'- 
bat ants, the opponents in a fight or combat 16. Dm sir tan' gle, 
to get clear ; extricate. 17. A voV ed, confessed. 

1. Plu 7 taroh, a celebrated Greek writer, famous for his history 
of the Lives of Great Men- of Antiquity, was born in Chaeronea, in 
Bceotia, about fifty years after the birth of Christ 

2. Ptr' ehus, king of Epirus, the ablest general of his time, wm 
born about the year B. C. 318, and died B. a 272. 



ATTACHMENT OP DOGS TO THEIR MASTERS. 

chambers' MM. 

1. The attachment of the dog to his master, be- 
comes a ruling passion, and, united with a retentive 
memory, has led to some remarkable disclosures of 
crime. We are told by Tlutarch of a certain Roman 
slave in the civil wars, whose head nobody durst cut 
ofl^ for fear of the dog that 'guarded his body, and 
fought in his defense. 

2. It happened that king Tyrrhus, travelling that 
way, observing the animal watching over the bod y of 
the deceased, and hearing that he had been there 
three days without meat or drink, yet would not for- 
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sake his master, ordered the body to be buried, and 
the dog preserved and brought to him. 

3. A few days afterward, there was a muster of the 
soldiers, so that every man was forced to march in 
order before the king. The dog ia/ quietly by him 
fbr some time J but when he saw the murderers of his 
late ovner pass by, he flew upon them with extraor- 
dinary fury, barking, and tearing their garments, and 
frequently turning about to the king ; whicli both ex- 
cited the king's suspicion and the wonder of all who 
stood about him. The men were in consequence 
apprehended, and though the circumstances which 
appeared in evidence against them were very slight, 
they confessed the crime, and were accordingly pun- 
ished. 

4. An old writer mentions a similar case of attach- 
ment and revenge which occurred in France in the 
reign of Charles v. The anecdote has been frequently 
related, and is as follows: A gentleman named 
Macaire, an officer in the king'-s body guard, enter- 
tained, for some reason, a bitter hatred against another 
gentleman, named Aubrey de Montdidier, his comrade 
in service. These two having met in the forest of 
Bondis, near Paris, Macaire took an opportunity of 
treacherously murdering his brother officer, and buried 
him in a ditch. 

5. Montdidier was unaccompanied at the moment, 
excepting by a greyhound, with which he had prob- 
ably gone out to hunt? It is not known whether the 
dog was muzzled, or from what other cause it permit- 
red the deed to be accomplished without its interfer- 
ence. Be this as it may, the hound lay down on the 
grave of its master, and there remained till hunger 
eompelled it to rise. 

6. It then went to the kitchen of one of Aubry de 
Montdidier's dearest friends, where it was welcomed 
warmly, and fed. As soon as its hunger was appeased, 
the dog disappeared. For several days this coming 
and going was repeated, till, at last, the curiosity of 
those who saw its movements was excited, and it was 
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resolved to follow the animal, and see if anything 
could be learned in explanation of Montdidier's sudden 
disappearance. 

7. The dog was accordingly followed, and was seen 
to come to a pause on some newly turned-up earth, 
where it set up the most mournful wailings and howl- 
ings. These cries were so touching, that passengers 
were attracted ; and finally digging into the ground 
at the spot, they found the body of Aubry de Mont- 
didier. It was raised and conveyed to Paris, where it 
was soon afterward interred in one of the city ceme- 
teries. 

8. The dog attached itself from this time forth to 
the friend already mentioned, of its late master. While 
attending on him, it chanced several times to get a 
sight of Macaire, and on every occasion it sprang 
upon him, and would have strangled him, had it not 
been taken off by force. This intensity of hate on 
the part of the animal, awakened a suspicion that 
Macaire had had some share in Montdidier's murder ; 
for his body showed him to have met a violent death. 

9. Charles V., on being informed of the circum- 
stances, wished to satisfy himself of their truth. He 
caused Macaire and the dog to be brought before him, 
and beheld the animal again springing upon the object 
of its hatred. The king interrogated Macaire closely, 
but the latter would not admit that he had been in any 
way connected with Montdidier's murder. 

±0. Being strongly impressed by a conviction, that 
the conduct of the dog was based on some guilty act 
of Macaire, the king ordered a combat to take place 
between the officer and his dumb accuser, according to 
the practice in those days, between human plaintifls 
and defendants. This remarkable combat took place 
on the Isle of Notre-Dame at Paris, in presence of the 
whole court. The king allowed Macaire to have a 
strong club, as a defensive weapon ; while, on the other 
hand, the only self-preservative means allowed to the 
dog, consisted of an empty cask, into which it could 
retreat, if hard pressed. 
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11. The combatants appeared in the lists. The dog 
seemed perfectly aware of its situation and duty. For 
a short time it leaped actively around Macaire, and 
then, at one spring, it fastened itself upon his throat 
in bo firm a manner, that he could not disentangle 
himself. He would have been strangled, had he not 
cried for mercy, and avowed his crime. He was 
liberated from the fangs of the dog, only to perish by 
the hands of the law. 

Questions. — 1. What are we told by Plutarch of a certain Roman 
slave and his dog f 2. What did Pyrrhus order to be done with 
the dead body and with the dog ? 3. What happened a few days 
after, when there was a muster of the soldiers? 4. What similar 
circumstance occurred in France in the reign of Charles Y. ? 



LESSON LXVI. 



Spell and Define. — 1. Hu man' i tt, human nature ; mankind. 2. 
E qtoV o gate, to speak purposely so as to convey a false impression. 
8. Pos' i tive ly, absolutely ; certainly. 4. Re port', hearsay ; ru- 
mor. 5. Con jbot' ure, supposition. 6. Be tray', show ; disclose. 
*7. Im per' ti nent, saucy ; impudent. 8. Op po' nent, one that op- 
poses or objects. 9. In ter RUPT',8top or hinder in the midst 10. 
Big nif 7 i cant, bearing a meaning ; containing sense. 1 1. In of fxns'- 
ive, harmless. 12. In con sn>' er ate, thoughtless. 13. Hus' band- 
by, the business of a farmer. 14. Math e mat' ics, the science of 
quantity. 15. Ex* oel lenoe, superiority. 16. Con tea diot', op- 
pose. 17. Cre du' utt, a disposition to believe on slight evidence. 

"S 
PRECEPTS. 

SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

1. Never speaK any thing for a truth, which you 
know or believe to be false. Lying is a great sin 
against God, who gave us a tongue to speak the truth, 
and not falsehood. It is a great offense against hu- 
manity itself; for where there is no regard to truth, 
there can be no safe society between man and man. 

2. And it is an injury to the speaker; for, beside 
the disgrace which it brings upon him, it occasions so 
much baseness of mind, that he can scarcely tell truth, 
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or avoid lying, even when he has no color of neces 
eity for it ; and, in time, he comes to such a pass, that 
as other people can not believe he speaks truth, so he 
himself scarcely knows when he tells a falsehood. 

8. You must not equivocate, nor speak any thing 
positively for which you have no authority, but report, 
or conjecture, or opinion. 

4. Let your words be few, especially when you- 
superiors or strangers are present, lest you betray your 
own weakness, and rob yourselves of the opportunity 
which you might otherwise have had, to gain knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and experience, by hearing those whom 
you silence by your impertinent talking. 

5. Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in your con- 
versation. Silence your opponent with reason, not 
with noise. 

6. Be careful not to interrupt another when he is" 
speaking ; hear him out, and you will understand him 
the better, and be able to give him the better answer. 

7. Consider before you speak, especially when the 
business is of moment; weigh the sense of what you 
mean to utter, and the expressions you intend to use, 
that they may be significant, pertinent, and inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate persons # do not think till they speak ; or 
they speak, and then think. 

8. Some men excel in husbandry, some in garden- 
ing, some in mathematics. In conversation, learn, as 
near as you can, where the skill or excellence of any 
person lies ; put him upon talking on that subject, ob- 
serve what he says, keep it in your memory, or com- 
mit it to writing. By this means you will glean the 
worth and knowledge of everybody you converse 
with; and at an easy rate acquire what may be of use 
to you on many occasions. 

9. When you are in company with light, vain, im- 
pertinent, persons, let the observing of their failings 
make you the more cautious both in your conversation 
with them and in your general behavior, that you may 
avoid their errors. 

10. If any one. whom you do not know to be a 
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person of truth, sobriety, and weight, relates strange' 
stories, be not too ready to believe or report them ; 
and yet, unless he is one of your familiar acquaint- 
ances, be not too forward to contradict him. 

11. If the occasion requires you to declare your 
opinion, do it modestly and gently, not bluntly nor 
coarsely ; by this means you mil avoid giving offense, 
or being abused for4oo much credulity. 

Questions. — 1. Why is lying a great sin against God f 2. Why 
U it a great offense against humanity! 8. How does it injure the 
liar himself! 4. Why should your words be few, especially when 
superiors or strangers are present? & How are you to silence an 
opponent f 6. Why should you not interrupt one when he is speak- 
ing! 1. What must you do before you speak? 8. In conversation, 
what must you do in order to learn the most from each one f 9. 
How should you behave when in the company of light and vain 
persons? 10. What caution in the 10th paragraph! 
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Spell and Define.— 1. Be venge', to punish out of spite. 8. Ajh 
vkr sa' by, an enemy ; opponent 8. (W quest, victory. 4. Bab'* 
eb, meaner ; lower. 5. Wees' tle, to try to throw down ; struggle. 
6. Task' bd, burdened. T. Seld, (for seldom,) rarely. 8. Fob bobnb' 
indulged ; borne with. 

Avoid saying tost for taskfd, noblust for noblest, vman for human, <fe& 

REVENGE OF INJURIES. 

XU2ABH 

1. The fairest action of our human life, 

Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary's heart to him doth tie. 
And 'tis a firmer conquest truly said, 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 

& If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done; 
But, if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honor won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow, 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foe* 
8 
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& We say our hearts are groat, and can not yield ; 

Because they can not yield, it proves them poor : 
Great hearts are tasked beyond their power, but aeld 

The weakest lion will the louder roar. 
Truth's school for certain did this same allow, 
High-heart edness* doth sometimes teach to bow. 

4. A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn. 

To scorn to owe a duty over lang ; 
To soorn to be for benefits forborne ; 

To soorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong. 
To acorn to bear an injury in mind ; 
To soorn a freeborn heart slave-like to bind. 

5. But if for wrongs we needs revenge must* have, 

Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind ; 
Do we his body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against our mind. 
What can 'gainst him a greater vengeance be, 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he ? 

QuamoNB. — 1. What is here said to be the "fairest action of 
human life" I 2. What ia said of contending with an unworthy 
foot 8. What will a noble heart scorn I 4. What sort of ven- 
geance, if o»£ should we ever take. 
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Spsll *kd Dxrorm — 1. Mait* i fold, of different kinds; numerous- 
*» FoM •on', gone before. 8. Fsxi* cruel ; inhuman. 4. D« snnf ft 
mock; ridicule. & Pas' dom an, forgiven. 6* Vjen' geanoe, punish 
ment in return for injury. 1, Bx sect inner, a deep sense ofinjury. 

TOEGIVKNESS. 

1. ( Jf*) O God ! my sins are manifold, 

Against my life they cry ; 
And all my guilty deeds foregone, 

Up to thy temple fly. 
Wilt thou release my trembling soul, 

That to despair is driven 1 
* Forgive!" a blessed voice replied, 

" And thou $halt be forgiven? 
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2„ Myfoemen, Lord, are fierce and fell ; 

They spurn me in their pride ; 
They render evil for my good ; 

My patience they deride ; 
Arise ! my King ! and be the proud 

In righteous ruin driven ! — 
"Forgive!" the awful answer came, 

"As thou wouldst be forgiven ! n 

3. Seven times, O Lord, I've pardoned them ; 

Seven times they've sinned again ; 
They practice still to work me woe, 

And triumph in my pain ; 
But let them dread my vengeance now, 

To just resentment driven ! 
"^Forgive /" the voice in thunder spake, 

" Or never be forgiven!" 

Questions. — 1. .What is the object of this piece I 2. What pass- 
ages, in the Bible, teach the same doctrine ! 

Why the rising inflection on Lord and King ? Note L p. 80. Why 
the falling inflection on forgive ? Rule VEX p. 31. 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Deo 7 o ra ted, adorned ; beautified. 2. 
Des' tin ed, appointed ; ordained. 3. Di us' nal, daily. 4. Pbog'- 
x mr, offspring. 5. Min' is tee, serve ; contribute to. 6. Ju ; bi lee, 
great rejoicing. 7. Veg' e ta ble, pertaining to plants. 8. En Dtf- 
ed, possessed of; having. 9. In' cense, odors of spices and gnmg 
turned in religious rites. 10. Ded' i oa ted, consecrated. 

THE EARTH BEFORE THE CREATION OF MAN. 

^ BRIDGEWATEK TREATISES. 

1. The earth was now completely furnished and 
decorated to receive her destined king and master. 
The sun, the moon, and the stars, were shedding their 
kindly influences upon her; she and her fellow planets 
had commenced their annual and diurnal revolutions ; 
the plants and flowers, her first-born progeny, had 
sprung out of her bosom, and covered her with ver 
dure and beauty. 
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2. The fruit and forest trees, flourishing in all their 
glory of leaf, blossom, and fruit, were Teady to minis- 
ter to the support, comfort, and enjoyment of their 
future lord : the sea, the air, the earth, were each filled 
with their appropriate inhabitants, and throughout the 
whole creation was beauty, and grace, and life, and 
motion, and joy, and jubilee. 

3 But still, in the midst of all this apparent glory 
and activity of vegetable and animal life in the new- 
created world, there was not a single being endued 
with reason and understanding ; one that could elevate 
its thought above the glorious and wonderful spec- 
tacle to the great Author of it, or acknowledge and 
adore its Creator. 

4. Amidst this infinite variety of beings, there was 
not a single one which, to a material body, added an 
immaterial immortal soul ; so that thete was still a 
great blank in creation. A wonderful and magnifi- 
cent temple was reared, and shone in glory and 
beauty, but there was as yet no priest therein, to offer 
up incense to the Deity to whom it was dedicated. 

Questions. — 1. What was the condition of the earth just before the 
existence of man ? 2. What sort of being -was needed in order to 
complete the work of creation ? 3. Where, in the Bible, is the ac- 
count of the creation of man I 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Po lit' io al, pertaining to a nation or state ; 
public. 2. Dis pens a' tion, that which has been dispensed or al* 
lotted; an allotment 3. In tel' u genoe, understanding; knowl- 
edge. 4. Grand' bub, greatness. 5. Ex alt', raise; lift up. 6. Dig'- 
ni ft, to render worthy of regard. 1. As sn>' u dus, constant in ap- 
plication ; diligent. 8. El' e vate, raise ; exalt. 9. El' e ment, first 
principle. 10. Tbans not', deliver over. 11. Pos tee' i tt, descend- 
ants. 12. In' dex, that which points out; mark. 13. Her' ald ry, 
art or practice of blazoning arms or ensigns. 14. Drag' ons, a fierce 
kind of serpent much celebrated in the middle ages. 15. Hxl' mets, 
defensive armor for the head. Id. Ag' ri oul tube, the tilling ot 
the soil ; farming. 11. Op press' or, one that oppresses ; a tyrant* 
18. Un ho lest' ed, not disturbed, or harmed. 19. Com petes rival 
one another. 
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MOBAL DIGNITY OF LABOB. 

STEPHEN H. TY2VO. 

1. Human talent, industry, wisdom, and skill, under 
the favoring blessing of Heaven, must now go forth to 
sow and to gather in the harvest of the earth. We 
are teaching lessons of political economy which the 
world has never heard before. It is a noble dispensa- 
tion for our country. Other nations Dfiay see us, but 
not with the vines or olives of Italy or France ; noi 
with the oranges and grapes of Spain or Portugal; 
nor even the rich and glowing verdure, and teeming 
harvests of England and lowland Scotland. 

2. The magnificence of their time-honored archi- 
tecture we have not attained.- And yet there are in- 
telligence, prosperity, dignity, independence, and self- 
respect marking the laboring classes of our popula- 
tion which lift us far above all envy of the grandeur 
and glory of European display. They see that wo 
have a people, flourishing and prosperous beyond 
comparison. 

3. It is the province of America to build, not pal- 
aces, but men ; to exalt, not titled stations, but general 
humanity ; to dignify, not idle repose, but assiduous 
industry; to elevate, not the few, but the many; and 
to make herself known, not so much in individuals, as 
in herself; spreading to the highest possible level, but 
striving to keep it level still, universal education, pros- 
perity, and honor. 

4. The great element of this whole plan of effort 
and instruction, is the moral, relative dignity of labor ; 
an element which we are to .exalt in public estimation 
in the highest possible degree, and transmit to our 
families and to posterity, as the true greatness of the 
coun try and the world! 

5. We are to look at this enlarging elevation of the 
working classes of men — a fact which may be consid- 
ered the main index of our age — not as a difficulty to 
be limited, but a& an &(&finment in which we greatly 
rejoice. And, if our heraldry is in the hammer, and 
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the ax, and the awl, and the needle, we are to feel it 
a far higher honor than, if in their place, we could 
have dragons, and helmets, and cross-bones, and skulls. 

6. Our country's greatness is to be the result, not 
of foreign war, but of domestic peace; not of the 
plunder of the weak, but of the fear and even princi- 
ples of a just commerce, a thriving agriculture, and 
beautiful and industrious art. Let us glory in every 
tiling that indicates this fact, as an index also of our 
desire for renown. This great lesson — honor to the 
working classes, in the proportion of their industry 
and merit — the world will yet completely learn. 

7. And when the great, exalting, leveling system 
of Christianity gains its universal reign, mountains 
will be brought down, 'and valleys will be filled; a 
highway shall be made for human prosperity and 
peace — for the elevation, and dignity, and security, of 
man — over which no oppressor's foot shall pass ; the 

Eoorest of the sons of Adam shall dwell unmolested and 
earless. beneath his own vine and fig-tree; the united 
families of earth shall all compete to acquire and en- 
courage the arts of peace, nation shall not rise up 
against nation, and men shall learn war no more. 

Questions. — 1. With what observations does this piece commence? 
2. In what respect axe we lifted far above European display t 8. 
What is the province of America I 4. What is Baid of the moral 
dignity of labor in the 4th paragraph! 5. What of " our heraldry" 
in the 5th paragraph I 0. How does the piece close f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Trib'tjte, something said or done in token 
ofregard. 2. Bat 7 o net, a short broad dagger attached to a gun. 8. 
Tent' ed, covered with tents. 4. He' roes, warriors ; brave men. 
6. Vai/ iant, courageous ; brave. 6. Spoil, booty. • 1. C&aft, art 
or trade. 8. Com 7 pen sate, to pay for. 

• Avoid blending the termination of one word with the beginning 
of another, as woodman'* sack* for woodman's a*, let tart for let mt\ 
hero strue for heroes true, (fee. 
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TKIBUTB TO GENIUS AND LABOR. 



1. The camp has had its day of song ; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plow, the anvil, and the loom* 
O, not upon our tented fields 

Are Freedom's heroes bred alone ; 
> The training of the workshop yields 

More heroes true than War has known ! 

2 Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May, with the heart as valiant, smite. 
As he who sees a foeman reel 

In blood before his blow of might! 
Ine skill that conquers space and time, 
► That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime, * 
Than that which makes a realm its spoiL 

3. Let Labor, then, look up and see 

His craft no path of honor lacks ; 
The soldier's rifle yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman's ax : 
Let Art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward hight 
Can compensate lite worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight 

4. And may the time draw nearer still 

When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought andlrom the will 

Must all that raises man proceed ! 
Hough Pride should hold our calling low; 

For us shall duty make it good ; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, • 

Till life and death afe understood. 

Qumtionb.— 1. By what have the plow, the anvil, and the loom, 
been too long crowded out of rhyme f 2. How does the writer 
celebrate the praises of labor in the 2d stanza f & What exhorts* 
tunuithoSdstaasat 4. What prayer in the 4tfcl 
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LESSON LXXII. 

Spell and Dothx. — 1. Im hsk' ir, to get by wiL, or descent. 2. 
Es tatm 7 , fortune ; possession, 8. Ma jes' tkj, noble. 4. No bh/ i tt, 
the quality of being noble. 6. Di vim' er, more divine; .more 
heavenly. 6. Prompt' img, urging. 7. Sa' bee, a sword with a 
broad blade. 8. Clam' or, outcry. 9. Re sults', effects ; produeta. 
10. Em isam' cms ed, set free; released. 11. Ma no' want may 
lieions. 12. Clam, tribe; race. 



true NOBiLrnr. 



1. What is n6ble ? To inherit 
(<) Wealth, estate, and proud degree ? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me ! 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life's majestic span, 
* Fitted to create and center 
True nobility in man I 

% What is noble.? Tis the finer 

Portion of our Mind and Heart; 
Linked to something still diviner 

Than mere language can impart; 
Ever prompting, — ever seeing 

Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplift our fellow-being, 

And, like man, to feel for Man ! 

8. What is nqble ? Is the saber 
(<)Nobler than the humble spade? 
There's a dignity in labor, . 

Truer than e'er pomp arrayed I 
He who seeks the Mind's improvement 

Aids the world, in aiding Mind ; 
Every great commanding movement 
Serves not one, — but all mankind. 

4. O'er the Forge's heat and ashes, 
(<) O'er the Engine's iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes, 
And the spindle whirls its thread 
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Thtre is Labor lowly tending 

Each requirement of the hour ; 
There is Genius still extending 

Science and its world of power ! 

5. Mid the dust, and speed, and clamor 

Of the loom-shed and the mill ; 
Midst the clink of wheel and hammer 

Great results are growing still ! 
Though, too oft, by Fashion's creatures, 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commerce need not hide its features ! 

Industry is not ashamed. 

6. What is noble ? That which places 

Truth in its enfranchised will ; 
- Leaving steps, like angel traces, 
That mankind may follow still ! 
E'en though Scorn's malignant glances 

Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He's the Noble — who advances 
Freedom "and the Cause of Man ! 

Questions. — 1. What answers are given, in this piece, to the 
question, " What is noble f* 2. What moral lessons does the author 
design to teach in these several answers ? 

^ What Rule for the falling inflection on noble t What, for the 
rising inflection on degree and spade 1st and 3d stanzas f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Hatch* ty, proud; arrogant 2. Con' n- 
denoe, trust; faith. 3. Con oett 7 , fancy; opinion. 4. Ob bouse 7 , 
destitute of light. 5. Fu' bi oua, wild; raging. 6. Med' dleth, in- 
terfered 1. Tale'-beab eb, a tattler. 

Articulate distinctly st in aeest, th in maketh, despiseth, refuseth, Ao, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 



1. A vtfse son maketh a glad father; but a foolish 
man despiseth his mother. 

2. He that refuseth instruction despiseth his own 
ijoul; but he that heareth reproof getteth understanding. 
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8. Thefearof the Lord is the instruction of wisdom; 
and before honor is humility. 

4. Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a ML 

5. He that is sloW to anger, is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 

6. Seesttnou a mau diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men. 

7: A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. 

i 8. Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble, is like a broken tooth ; and afoot out of joint. 

9. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat; and if he be thirsty, give lum water to drink ; for 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee. 

10. He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like 
a city that is broken down, and without walls. 

11. Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him. 

12. Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that cans* 
eth to err from the words of knowledge. 

13. Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure, and whether it be right. 

14. Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness. 

15. He that covereth his sins, shall not prosper; 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have 
mercy. 

16. Make no friendship with an angry man; and 
with a furious man thou shall not go. 

17. Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, and 
instruction, and understanding. 

18. Eejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let 
not thy heart be glad when he stumbleth. 

19. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby, is not wise. 

20. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty; 
open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread. 
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21. He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife 
belonging not to him, is like «ne that taketh. a dog by 
the ears. 

22. As a mad man who casteth fire-brands, arrows, 
and death, so is the man that deceiveth his neighbor, 
and saith : Am not I in sport? ■ . 

23. Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out; so 
where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ce^setb* 

Questions. — 1. What it said of him that refnseth instruction! % 
What, of him that mleth his own spirit! 8. How are we to treat 
our enemies f 4. How is a child to be known I 5. What is said at 
wine! ft. Who is "like one that taketh a dog by the ears,* and 
why sol 

What kind of emphasis on wise and foolish^ 1st paragraph! 
Note YIL p. 22. Can yon point out any other antithetic words and 

Shrases in these proverbs! Can yon repeat distinctly the worda> 
ttrif* eetueth,* aeTeral times in quick sueoesaion! 
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Srm amd Dxrara. — 1. Pa' tbi or, one who loves and defends his 
country. 2. Bs spohs' i bi*, liable ; and hence, important 8. Com'* 
ps tin or, a sufficiency of property. 4. Re sibtV oppose. 6. Db> 
guise', mask; concealment. 0. Com mends 7 , offers with approbation. 
1. Chai' ice, cup, or bowl a Reo'ti todb, right; the sense of right 
9. En ohant' meet, allurement ; seductiveness. Res' tau bants, eat- 
ing-houses, 11. Trans mtjt' bd, changed. 12. Sens u al' i tt, state 
of Ming, enslaved to the bodily senses or appetites. 18. In B / bbI- 
ate, an habitual drunkard. 14. Stm' u lus, something that canites 
the mind or spirits. 1$. Db cbp' ttve, deceiving. 16. Vo»' tbx, a 
whirlpooL 17. Stealth i lt, in a manner secret or sly. 

THE WINK CUP. 

SAMUEL W» IBOOBR. 

1. If yon would be a man, and a patriot, and a 
Christian ; if yon wonld fit yonrselves for the largest 
employments and the most responsible posiaons ; if 
yon wonld attain competency, and with it unfold a 
character that your fellow-citizens shall delight to 
honor; if yon wonld enjoy the mwo* plaoaurii of 
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domestic life, and plant no sting in the bosoms of 
those who love yon moftt dearly, then dare to resist 
this tempter whatever form he may assume, whatever 
disguise ne may wear! ' 

2. If the highest in station in the land should seek 
to draw you off from this high position ; yea, if she 
who seems to you the fairest and purest of her sex, 
commends this poisoned chalice to your lips, then, in 
all the confidence of rectitude and intelligent princi- 
ple, refuse the offer, and prove yourself truly brave 
as free. 

8. Around us intemperance is working out the ruin 
of hundreds of the young and the noble. In the wine* 
party and the club-room, it begins to throw around 
multitudes the silken net of its enchantment ; in res- 
taurants and elegant saloons these cords are trans* 
muted into chains of brass ; and ere they or their 
friends are aware, they have lost the confidence of 
employers, they are marked as men to be shunned by 
an eagle-eyed public ; they are fast descending to the 
gross sensuality of the doomed and lost inebriate. 

4. If any of you have begun to form this terrible 
habit and feel a thifst for this poisonous stimulus; if 
you find growing the fondness for this fetal indulgence^ 
and your feet at stated times seeking the haunts of in- 
temperance, and you begin to comfort vourself with 
the aeceptive argument that you are only a moderate 
drinker, to you I say, with the deepest solemnity, 
"torn/ turn I TTJMS 1" 

5. Mad swimmer ! already thou art in the frightful 
vortex ; round and round it has borne thee, till intox- 
icated with the pleasure, thou seest not how the circle 
narrows and stealthily moves thee nearer the liquid 
sides of the foaming abyss. 

QuwnowB. — 1. What are the motives to resist the wine cup pre- 
sented in the first paragraph f 2. How are we to act when it is 
commended to us by persons of high station, or by one whom we 
most esteem f 8. In wnat places does intemperance begin to throw 
around us the "silken net of its enchantment V 4. By what grad- 
ual steps does one sink, who yields to the temptation! 5. What 
admonition is given in the last paragraph! 
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LESSOB LXXV. 




SrKLLAHD Defdol — 1. Pass' mo, exceeding; extremely. 2. Aa* 
pa' id, aimed at 8. Gild' ed, overlaid with gold ; splendid. 4* 
Bed' mh ta by, sitting still ; motionless. 5. An' oler, fisherman. 
6, Vm' diot, decision of a jury. Mab' yse^ wonder. 


THE COLD WATER MAN. 




JOHN <k SAX*. 

1. There was an honest fisherman, 
I knew him passing well, — 
Who lived hard by a little pond, * 
Within a little dell. 


2. A grave and quiet man was he, 
Who loved his hook and rod,— 
So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 




3. For science and for books, he said 
He never had a wish, — 
No-school to him was worth a fig, 
Except a school ofjUh. 


• 


4. He ne'er aspired to rank or wealth, 
Nor cared about a name,: — 
For though much famed for fish was he, 
He never fished for fame I 




5. Let others bend their necks at sight 
Of Fashion's gilded wheels, — 
He ne'er had learned the art to " bob" 
For any dung but eels. 




6. A cunning fisherman was he, 
His angles all were right; 
The smallest nibble at his bait 
Was sure to prove a u bitel n 




7 All day this fisherman would sit 
Upon an ancient log, 
And gaze into the water, like 
Some sedentary frog ; 


'« 
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8. Wiii all the seeming innocence 

And that unconscious look, 
That other people often wear 
When they intend to "hoakF 

9. To charm the fish he never spoke,—- 

Although his voice was fine, 
He found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line ! 

10 And many a gudgeon of the pond, 
If they could speak to-day, 
Woujd own, with grief, this angler had 
A mighty talcing way. 

11. Alas ! one day this fisherman 

Had taken too much grog, 
And being but a landsman, too, 
He couldn't " keep the log" I 

12. Twas all in vain with might and main 

He strove to reach the shore — 
Down — down he went, to feed the fish 
He'd baited oft before ! 

13. The jury gave their verdict, that 

"IVas nothing else but gin, 
Had caused the fisherman to be, 
So sadly taken in; 

14. Though one stood out upon a whim, 

And said the angler's slaughter, 
To be exact about the fact, 
Was clearly, gin-and-water t 

15. The moral of this mournful tale, 

To all is plain and dear, — 
That drinking habits bring a man 
Too often to Ms bier ; 

16. And he who scorns to " take the pledge," 

And keep the promise fast, 
May be, in spite of fate, a stiff 
Cold-water man at hut 

Qtronom. — 1. In what does much of the wit of ibis piece 
■astt Ant. In playing upon worda, which hare dtmhl* 
S. What is the moral, as grren in the lae* two etanaat ? 
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LESS01T LXXVI. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Teem' mo, bringing forth ; fertile. 2. Pi o- 
heebs', those that go ahead to elear away obstructions. 8. Gap' tub- 
ed, took ; made captive. 4. Wrought, worked. 5. Heb' hit, solitary. 
6. So' oial, pertaining to society. 7. Sub tain' ed, upheld; sup- 
ported. 8, Verd' uke, greenness; grass; herbage. 9. Halt' ino, 
stopping. 

Avoid saying bias for blasts, sriek for shriek, earthen thy for earth 
mndshy, Ac 

m FIFTY TEAKS AGO. 

W. D. GALLAGHEE, 

1. A song for the early times out west, 

And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 

Across the bosom come : 
A song for the free and gladsome life 

In those ^arly days we led, 
With a teeming soil beneath our feet, 

And a smiling he&ven o'erhead ! 
(=) Oh. the waves of life danced merrily, 

And had a joyous flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago I 

2. The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase, 

The captured elk or deer ; 
The camp, the big bright fire, and then 

The rich and wholesome cheer; 
The sweet, sound sleep, at dead of night, 

By our camp-fire blazing high- 
Unbroken by the wolfs long howl, 

And the panther springing by. 
Oh, merrily passed the time, despite 

Our wily Indian foe, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago t 

8. We shunned not labor; when 'twas due 
We wrought with right good will ; 
And for the nome we won for them, 
Our children bless us still. 
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We lived not hermit lives ; but oft 

In social converse met ; 
And fires of love were kindled then, 

That burn on warmly yet. 
Oh, pleasantly the stream of life 

Pursued its constant flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers. 

Fifty years ago ! 

4. We felt that we were fellow-men ; 

We felt we were a band 
Sustained here in the wilderness^ 

By Heaven's upholding hand. 
( *'•) And when the solemn Sabbath came, 

We gathered in the wood, 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer 

To God, the only Good. # 

Our temples then were earth and sky; 

None others did we know, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago. 

5. Our forest life was rough and rude, 

And dangers closed us round, 
But here, amid the green old trees, 

Freedom we sought and found. 
Oft through our dwellings wintry blasts 

Would rush with shriek and moan ; 
We cared not— though they were but frnfl, 

We felt they were our own ! 
Oh, free and manly lives we led, 

Mid verdure or mid snow, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago. 

6. But now our course of life is short ; 

And as, from day to day, 
We're walking on with halting step, 
(p.) And feinting by the way, 

Another land, more bright than this, 

To our dim sight appears, 
And on our way to it we'll soon 

Again be pioneers I 
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And while we linger, we may all 
A backward glance still throw 
To the days when we were pioneers, 
■ Fifty years ago. 

Questions. — 1. What scenes does the author refer to, 'as haying 
transpired fifty years ago f 2. To what other land may those who 
have been pioneers in this world, look forward! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Cab niv / o boto, flesh-eating. 2. Ex pand- 
bd, drawn, ont; enlarged. 8. Con spio* u ous, prominent; remark- 
able. 4. Trams poet' lng, conveying from one point to another. & 
Fa bus' lng, reading attentively. 6. Mod' el> pattern. *l. As si- 
du' i ty, diligence. 8. Con struct' ing, building. 9. As so' oiate, 
unite. 10. &' stinot, natural impulse or aptitude. 11. Stim' u- 
Iate, to urge or spur on. 12. So no' i tude, anxiety. 13-. Chbys'- 
a lids, insects in their second state, passing to their perfect form. 
14. Dex tee' i tt, skill. 15. Sub tee ra' ne an, under-ground. 1ft. 
Cel' x bba ted, praised ; distinguished. 11. Rb nor 7 est, most dis- 
tant. 18. An tiq' ui tt, olden times. * , 

Avoid saying nes for nests, we are rapt, for we are apt, <fec 



SOCIETY OF ANIMALS. 

1. It is needless to remark that man holds the first 
rank in animal associations. If men did not assist 
each other, no operation of any magnitude could possi- 
bly be effected. A single fomily, or even a few 
families united, like other carnivorous animals, might 
hunt their prey, and procure a sufficient quantity of 
food. 

2. Man, even in his most uninformed state, possesses 
the germs of every species of knowledge and of 

fenius. But they must be cherished, expanded, and 
rought gradually to perfection. It is by numerous 
and regularly-established societies alone, that such 
glorious exhibitions of human intellect can be pro- 
duced. 
8. Next to the intelligence exhibited in human so- 
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• 
ciety, that of the beavers is the most conspicuous. 
Their operations in preparing, fashioning, ana trans- 

Srting the heavy materials for building their winter 
bitations, are truly astonishing ; and when we read 
their history, we are apt to think that we are perusing 
the history of man, in a period of society not incon- 
siderably advanced. 

4 They never quarrel nor injure one another, but 
live together in different numbers in the most perfect 
harmony. Their association presents a model of a 
pure and perfect republic, the only basis of which is 
mutual attachment They have no law but the law 
of love, and of parental affection. Humanity prompts 
us to wish, that it were possible to establish republics 
of this kind among men. 

6. Pairing birds, in some measure, may be con- 
sidered as forming proper societies ; because, in gen- 
eral, the males and females mutually assist each other 
in building nests and feeding their young. 

6. The honeybees not only labor ip common with 
astonishing assiduity, but their whole attention and 
affections seem to center in the person of their queen, 
or sovereign of the hive. While some are busily em- 
ployed at home in constructing the cells, 1 others are 
equally industrious in the fields, collecting materials 
for carrying on the work. 

7. If bees did not associate and mutually assist one 
another in their various operations, the species would 
soon be annihilated. -But Nature has endowed them 
with an associating principle, and with instincts which 
stimulate them to perform all those wonderful opera- 
tions that are necessary for the existence of individu- 
als, and the'continuation of the species. 

8. The ants not only associate for the purpose of 
constructing their habitations, but for cherishing and 
protecting their young. Every person must have ob- 
served, when part of a nest is suddenly exposed, their 
extreme solicitude for the preservation of their chrys- 
alids or nymphs, which often exceed the size of the 
irimqlff themselves. 
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9. "With amazing dexterity and quickness the ants 
transport their nymphs into the subterraneous galler- 
ies of the nest, and place them beyond the reach of 
any common danger. The fortitude with which they 
defend their young, is no less astonishing. The wisdom 
and foresight of the ants have been celebrated from 
the remotest antiquity. 

10. Another land of society is observable among 
domestic animals. Horses and oxen, when deprived 
of companions of their own species, associate, and dis- 
cover a visible attachment. A dog and an ox, or a 
dog and a cow, when placed in certain circumstances, 
acquire a strong affection for each -other. The same 
kind of association takes place between dogs and cats, 
and between cats and birds. 

Questions. — 1. What would be the consequence, supposing men 
did not assist each other f 2. What is said of the intelligence of the 
beaver f S. How do these animals agree with one another f 4, 
What is said of the habits of the bees and the ants t 6. What is 
said of some domestic animals, when deprived of companions of 
their own species f 6. What moral ought we to derive from these 

* si 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ax' ti tups, hight ; elevation. 2. Ob' i sons, 
prayers; supplications. 8. Eabth' ward, toward the earth. 4. Oust; 
tuft of feathers on the head. 5. Dal 1 lt nco> loitering. 6. Do xm'- 
iok, right of possession. 7. Pois' kd, balanced. 8. Ken, reach of 
sight 9. An' i ha ted, stimulated. 10. Pbi us 7 val, primitive ; 
original 11. Moors, extensive marshy wastes. 1 2. Stjt pa thy, fel- 
low feelingl 13. Pas 7 tock, sport; amusement. 14. Na tiv'i tt 
HrA. 15. Pin' ions, wings. 16. Mel' o dy, an agreeable succession 
of sounds. 17. Ev fus' ing, pouring out. 

1 The Tows* of Belub, in ancient Babylon, arose in the midst of 
the sacred precincts of Jupiter Belus. The whole structure was 
divided into eight separate towers, rising one above the other, and 
gradually decreasing in size to the summit. It was of immense 
Eight, and served, (amoae other uses,) as an observatory. An 
ascent* winding round the towers on the outside, led up to 
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THUS T.ARTT, 

1. Higher and higher than ever rose *The Tower 
of Belus, uplifted by ecstasy, soars the lark, the 
lyrical poet of the sky. (') Listen I listen ! and the 
more remote the bird!, the louder seems his hymn in 
heaven. He seems, in such altitude, to have left the 
earth forever, and to have forgotten his lowly nest. 
The prim-roses and the daisies, and all the sweet hill 
flowers, must be unremembered in that lofty region 
of light 

2. But just as the lark is lost — he and his song to- 
gether — as if his orisons had been accepted— both are 
seen and heard fondly wavering earthward, and, in a lit- 
tle while, he is walking with his graceful crest, contented 
along the farrows of the bearded corn, or on the clover 
lea, that in man's memory has not felt the plowshare ; 
or, after a pause, in which he seems dallying with a 
home-sick passion, dropping down like one dead be- 
side his mate in her shallow nest. 

3. Of all birds to whom is given dominion over the 
air, the lark alone lets loose the power that is in his 
wings, only for the expression of love and gratitude. 
The eagle sweeps in passion of hunger, — poised in the 
sky, his ken is searching for prey on sea or siwjard;— 
his flight is ever animated by destruction. 

4. The dove seems still to be escaping from something 
that pursues, — afraid of enemies even in the danger- 
less solitudes where the old forests repose in primeval 
peace. The heron, high ovej* houseless moors, seems 
at dusk fearful in her laborious flight, and weariedly 
gathers her long wings on the tree-top, as if thankful 
that day is done, and night again reaay with its rest 

5. " The blackening trains o' craws to their repose, 1 ' 
is an image that affects the heart of " mortal man who 
liveth here by toil," through sympathy with creatures 
partaking with him a common lot 1?he swallow, for- 
ever on tne wing, and wheeling fitfully before fancy's 
eyes in element adapted for,perpetual pastime, is flying 
but to feed, — for lack of insects prepares to forsake the 
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Jand of its nativity, and yearns for the blast to bear it 
across the sea. 

6. Thou alone, lark ! hast wings given thee that 
thou mayest be perfectly happy, — no other bird but 
thee can at once soar and sing, — and heavenward thou 
seemest to be borne, not more by those twinkling pin- 
ions than by the ever- varying, ever-deepening melooies 
effusing from thy heart. 

Questions. — 1. Higher than what does the lark soar f 2. Can yon 
describe its descent f 8. What is said of the eagle f 4. Of the dove f 
& Of the heron f 6. Of "the blackening trains o' craws P 1. Of 
the swallow I 8. In what respect does the flight of the lark differ 
from, other birds, as it soars heavenward f 9. What is meant by 
"bearded corn," 2d paragraph f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Blithe 7 some, gay ; cheerful. 2. Cum* ber- 
less, unburdened ; untroubled 3. Mat' in, morning ; morning song 
or prayer. 4. Moor' land, marshy ground, or low land. 5. Em- 
blem, symbol ; sign. 6. Down' t, resembling down, or fine soft 
feathers. *7. En 7 be gt, force. 8. Fell, a barren or stony hilL 9. 
Heb' alds, proclaims. 10. Cloud' let, a little cloud. 11. Ckkr'ub, 
celestial being. 12. 6loam / mo, twilight 13. Heath 1 be, a kind 
of shrub ; heath. 



. ODE TO THE I^LRK. 

JAMES HOM 

1. Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 

Where on thy dewy wing — 

Where art thou journeying ? 
fhy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
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2. O'er fell and fountain sheen, 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er jthe red streamer that heralds the day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Quasnom.— 1. What is said of the song of the lark in the 1st 
ttanzaf 2. What is meant by calling the lark an " emblem of ha^ 
piness" f 8. What is meant by "red streamer, 2d paragraph! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. TJn mar' bed, not injured ; unspoiled. % 
Rx fin 7 ed, purified ; delicate. 3. Vie' ob ous, strong ; energetic 
4. Im fbu' dent, unwise ; indiscreet 6. Rud' dy, of a red color ; 
reddish. 6. Sul' thy, very hot 7. Pall' ed, deprived of vigor, or 
vitality. 8. Sub' due, overcome. 9. Al tern' ate, one after an- 
other ; being or happening by turns. 10. Uv bub mount 7 a ble, that 
can not be overcome. 11. As sebt / , affirm ; declare. 12. An' imats, 
eheer ; stimulate. 

1. Phce' bus, (which name, literally, signifies bright or pure,) is^ac 
old epithet of the Sun-God, Apollo. Hence, often, as in the piece 
following, the term Phodbus»is poetically employed to designate the 
Sun, 



IMPORTANCE OP EARLY RISING. 

CATHARINE" TALBOT 

Awake, my Laura, break tbe silken chain, 
Awake, my friend, to hours unmarred by pain . 
Awake to peaceful joys and thoughts refined, 
Youth's cheerful morn, and Virtue's vigorous mind : 
Wake to all joys fair friendship can bestow, 
All that from health and prosperous fortune flow. 
Still dost thou sleep ? awake, imprudent fair ; 
Few hours has life, and few of those can spare S 
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£. Forsake thy drowsy couch, and sprightly rise 
While yet fresh morning streaks the ruddy skies : 
While yet the birds their early matins sing, 
And all around us blooming as the spring ; 
Ere sultry Thoebus with his scorching ray, 
Has drank the dew drops from their mansion gay, 
Scorched every flower, embrowned each drooping green, 
Palled the pure air, and chased the pleasing scene. 
Still dost thou sleep 1 O, rise, imprudent fair ! 
Few hours has life, nor of those few can spare ! 

8, Think of the task those hours have yet in view, 
Reason to arm, and passion to subdue ; 
While life's fair claim, and nattering moments last, 
To fence your mind against the stormy blast : 
Early to hoard blest Wisdom's peace-fraught store, 
Ere yet your bark forsakes the friendly shore, 
And the winds whistle, and the billows roar. 

4 Imperfect beings ! weakly armed to bear 
Pleasure's soft wiles, or sorrow's open war ; 
Alternate shocks from different sides to feel, 
Now to subdue the heart, and now to steel : 
Not weakly arm'd, if ever on our guard, 
Nor to the worst unequal, if prepared : 
Not unsurmountable die task, if loved, 
Nor short the time, if every hour improved. * 

5. (/) O, rouse thee, then ! nor shun the glorious strife,— 

Extend, improve, enjoy tfce hours of life : 
(<) Assert thy reason, animate thy heart, 

And act through life's short scene the useful part : 
Then sleep in peace, by gentlest memory crown'd, 
Time's vast year has fill'd its peifeot round. 



Tm- 



Qoasnoire.— -1. What motives to early rising are presented in this 
piece! 2. What is meant by Ph&bus f 

What role for the falling inflection on awake, 1st stanza f What* 
for the rising on Laura, friend, and fair f What, for the rising on 
deept With what different modulations should the last stanza be 
read I See Notation, p. 40. 
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LESSON LZZZI. 

Spell and Define, — 1. En obk 7 debs, produces. 2. Ax' ion, self- 
evident truth. 8. Bb net 7 o lent, well-wishing; kind-hearted. 4» 
In I ta' tion, the act of imitating. 5. Dm pens' er, one who give* 
out, or distributes. 6. Pus' ldeus, borders ; enclosures. 7. Op' u- 
ubtoe, wealth. 8. Myb TE* m ous, hidden. 9. Pen' u ry, poverty. 
10. Bale' ful, sorrowful. 11. Loop' kd, fall of holes. 12. Pros per 7 
I tt, good fortune ; wealth. 18. Pro fu' sion, plenty ; abundance 
14. ReV els, feasts with noisy jollity. 15. Be net' i oenob, the ae 
•f doing good; charity. 16. Ex olV sion, denial of admission or 
entrance. 

Be careful to avoid the suppression of any syllable of a word, 
as beneiflent for benevolent, tujJTrers for tufferers, mutry for misery, dfcc 

DANGER OF RICHES. 

ORVILLE DSWST. 

1. All! the rost of riches! — not that portion of them 
which is kept bright in good and holy uses — " and the 
consuming fire" of the passions which wealth engen- 
ders ! No rich man, I lay it down as an axiom of all 
experience, no rich man is safe, who is not a benevo- 
lent man. No rich man is safe, but in the imitation 
of that benevolent God, who is the possessor and dis- 
penser of all the riches of the universe. 

2. What else mean the miseries of a selfish, luxuri- 
ous, and fashionable life everywhere? What mean 
thS sighs that come up from the purlieus, and couches, 
and most secret haunts of all splendid and self-indul- 
gent opulence? Do not tell me that other men are 
sufferers too. Say not that the poor, and destitute, and 
forlorn, are miserable also. Ah! just Heaven! thou 
hast, in thy mysterious wisdom, appointed to them a lot 
hard, full hard to bear. 

3. (*)Poor houseless wretches I who " eat the bitter 
bread of penury, and drink the baleful cup of misery f 
the winter's winds blow keenly through your " l<x>ped 
and windowed raggedness f your children wander 
about unshod, unclothed, and untended ; I wonder opt 
that ye sigh. But why should those who are surrounded 
with every thing that heart can wish, or imagination 
conceive— the very crumbs that fall from whose table 
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of proBj)erity, might feed hundreds — why should they 
sigh amidst their profusion and splendor r Tliey have 
broken the bond that should connect power with usefulness^ 
and opulence with mercy. That is the reason. 

4. They have taken up their treasures, and wander- 
ed away into a forbidden world of their own, far from 
the sympathies of suffering humanity ; and the heavy 
night-dews are descending upon their splendid revels ; 
and the all-gladdening light of heavenly beneficence 
is exchanged for the sickly glare of selfish enjoyment; 
and happiness, the blessed angel that hovers over 
generous deeds and heroic virtues, has fled away from 
that world of false gayety and fashionable exclusion. 

Questions. — 1. When, only, is the rich man safe I 2. Why do the 
rich often sigh f * 

How, according to the notation, should the first part of the 8d 
paragraph be read f What antithetic yr ords in this paragraph f 
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Spill and Define. — 1. Ai lays', drawbacks ; hindrances. 2. Pae. 
a ltt' ic, palsied ; benumbed. 8. Sa/ bles., furs of the sable. 4* 
Sooe' pi on, a reptile with a venomous sting. 6. Spec' tees, ghosts ; 
apparitions. 6. Il lu' sions, deceptive appearances. 7. Fan tab' 
tic, fanciful ; whimsical 8. Flat' ing, taking off the skin ; skin* 
ning. 9. Cal' deon, a large kettle or boiler. 10. Db vf oious, 
delightful. 11. hr tee iced' die, interfere. 12. Pi' bates, robbers 
on the high seas. 13. Meb' chant man, a vessel used for the trans- 
portation of geods. 14. Site' it u al, pertaining to the mind or 
spirit 16. Pees' ently, at present; for the time being, 

1 Sctth 7 i ans, the general name given by the ancients to the 
nomadic or wandering tribes of the north of Europe and Asia, be . 
yond the Black Sea. 

REAL AND APPARENT HAPPINESS. 

jEBiinr tayioe. 

1. If we could look into the thoughts of the pros- 
perous and prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in 
the days of nis joys, such allays and abatements of his 

y 
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pleasure, as may serve to represent Mm presently mis- 
erable, beside his final infelicities. For I have seen 
a young and healthful person warm and ruddy under 
a poor and thin garment, when, at the same time, an 
old rich person has been cold and paralytic under a 
load of sables, and the skins of foxes. 

2. It is the body that makes the clothes warm, not 
the clothes the body ; and the spirit of a man makes 
felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich fortune, 
wrapped about a sickly ana an uneasy soul. 

8. Apollod6rus was a traitor and a tyrant, and the 
world wondered to see so bad a man have so good a 
fortune, but knew not that he nourished scorpions in 
his breast, and that his liver and his heart were eaten 
up with specters and images of death ; # his thoughts 
were full of interruptions, his dreams of illusions : his 
fancy was abused with real troubles and fantastic im- 
ages, imagining that he saw the 'Scythians flaying 
him alive, his daughters like pillars of fire dancing 
round about a caldron in which himself was boiling, 
and that his heart accused itself to be the cause of all 
these evils. 

4. Does he not drink more sweetly, that takes his 
beverage in an earthen vessel, than he that looks and 
searches into his goldejf chalices, for. fear of poison, 
and looks pale at every sudden noise, and sleeps in 
armor, and trusts nobody, and* does not trust God for 
his safety? 

6. Can a man bind a thought with chains, or carry 
imagination in the palm of his hand ? Can the beauty 
of the peacock's train, or the ostrich plume, be de- 
licious to the palate and the thr6at ? Does the hand 
intermeddle with the joys of the heart? or darkness, 
which hides the naked, make him warm ? Does the 
body live as does the spirit ? 

6. Indeed, the sun shines upon the good and bad ; 
tod the vines give wine to the drunkard, as well as to 
the sober man ; pirates have fair winds and a calm 
sea, at the same time when the^just and peaceful mer- 
chantman hath them. But, although the things of this 
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world are common to good and bad, jet spiritual joys, 
the food of the soul, and the blessing of Christ, are 
the peculiar rights of saints. 

Questions. — 1. How must we examine a man, in order to know 
whether his happiness is real or apparent merely I 2. What in- 
itanees are cited to show, that the happiness of a person can not be 
inferred from outward appearances only! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Pre iter', choose. 2. Lan' guish, grow faint ; 
lose strength. 3. Com' fe tence, sufficiency of property. 4. Duct, 
means. 5. Im' po tence, weakness ; insufficiency. 6. Hoard' ed, 
treasured up. 7. Re puts', consider. 8. Res' er voir, place where 
any thing is kept in store. 9. Dzf fu 7 site ly, widely; exten 
lively. 

EMPTINESS OF RICHES. 

EDWARD YOUNO. 

1 . Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine % 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine % 
Wisdom to gold prefer ; for 'tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness : — 
That happiness which great pnes often see, 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themselves unblessed. The poor are only poor ; 
But what are they who droop amid their store ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state. 

The happy only are the truly great. 

2. Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And those best satisfied with cheapest things. . ' 

Could both our Indies buy but one new sense, 

Our envy would be due to large expense ; 

Since not, those pomps which to the great belong, 

Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 

See how they beg an alms of Flattery : 

They languish ! oh, support them witn a lie ! 

3. A decent competence we fully taste ; 

It strikes our sense, and gives a constant feast ; 
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More we perceive by dint of thought alone ;' 
The rich must labor to possess their own, 
To feel their great abundance, and request 
Their humble friends to help them to be blessed ; 
To see their treasure, hear their glory told, 
And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

4. But some great souls, and touched with warmth divine, 
Give gold a price, and teach its beams to shine ; 
All hoarded treasures they repute a load, 
Nor think their wealth their own till well bestowed. 
Grand reservoirs of public happiness, 
Through secret streams diffusively they bless, 
And, while their bounties glide, concealed from view. 
Relieve our wants, and spare our blushes too. 

Questions. — 1. Why should we prefer wisdom to gold t %. Who 
are the truly great f 3 What is it the rich begf 4. What is said 
of a decent competence! 6. What do some great souls do f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. A wry 7 , asquint ; turned aside. 2. Ik otb,'- 
▲ bug, that can not be remedied. 3. Laugh' ing-stook, object of rid- 
icule.' 4. Guari/ i an, protecting. 5. In an' i mate, lifeless. 6. In'- 
ter course; connection ; familiarity. 7. Vio' I lance, watchfulness. 
8. Fast' ino, abstaining from food. 9. De bas' mo, degrading; ren- 
dering mean. 10. Com mux' ion, fellowship; union. 11. De gbep / rr, 
weakened by age. 12. Il lus' tri ons, conspicuous. 13. Un alms' zd, 
unfed; unaided. 14. Ut' tee, extreme ; total. 15. Waste' rci* de 
late. 

THE MISER. 

R 

1. But there was one in folly further gone ; 
With eye awry, incurable, and wild, 
The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 
And by his guardian angel quite given up, — 
The Miser, who, with dust inanimate 
Held wedded intercourse. 

2. Hi-guided wretch ! 
Thou might'st have seen him at the midnight hour, 
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When good men slept, and in light-winged dreams 
Ascended up to God — in wasteful hall, 
With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 
And bone, and wrapped in most debasing rags, — 
Thou might'st have seen him bending o'er his heaps, 
And holding strange communion with his gold ; 
And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 
The night-man's foot approach, starting alarmed. 
And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 
That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 
To make it sure. 
3. Of all God made upright, 

And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 
Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most debased. 
Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 
None bargained on so easy terms with death. 
Illustrious fool ! Nay ! most inhuman wretch ! 
He sat among his bags, and, with a look 
Which hell might be ashamed of, drove the pooi " 
Away unalmsed ; and 'midst abundance died — 
Sorest of evils— died of utter want ! 

Questions. — 1. What is said of the miser! 2. Where might he 
be seen "at the midnight hour"? 8. How did he treat the poor! 
4. What is said of his death? 6. What is meant by the phrase, 
"yellow earth"! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Dif 7 fi denoe, distrust 2. Vol' umes, books. 
8. Di vines', ministers of the gospel. 4. Con gits' sion, shock ; stroke 
5. Foa' ti fy ing, making strong ; strengthening. 6. Be tray' er, a 
traitor. 7. Noun' ish es> supports. 8. ,Un deb. min' ing, sapping j 
removing the foundation. 9. At trao'tions, allurements. 10. Cow* 
vie/ tion, belief 11. Am bi'tion, desire of preferment. 12. Un sat- 
is fao' to ay, not giving content. 18. Ten 7 e Kent, house ; structure. 
14. Hi beb' ni an, a native of Ireland. 15. Triy' i al, trifling: 
worthless. 16. Ex' it, departure ; death. 17. Be guile 7 , delude ; 
deceive. 

REFLECTIONS ON EARLY DEATH. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

1. Sickness is a sort of early old age ; it teaches us 
a diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires us with 
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thoughts of a future, better than a thousand volumes 
of philosophers and divines. It gives so warning a 
concussion to those props of our vanity, our strength, 
and youth, that we think of fortifying ourselves within, 
when there is so little dependence upon our outworks. 

2. Youth, at the very best, is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner than 
age : 'tis like a stream that nourishes a plant upon a 
bank, and causes it to flourish and blossom to the 
(right, but at the same time is undermining it at the 
root in secret 

8. My youth has dealt more fairly and openly with 
me; it haa afforded several prospects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attractions of the world have not daz- 
zled me very much ; and I begin where most people 
end, with a full conviction of the emptiness of all 
sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of 
all human pleasures, when a smart fit of sickness tells 
me this vile tenement of my body will fall in a little 
time ; I am even as unconcerned as was that honest 
Hibernian, who, being in bed in the great storm some 
years ago, and told that the house would tumble over 
nis head, made answer: " What care I for the house ? 
I am only a lodger." 

4. When I reflect what an inconsiderable little atom 
every single man is, with respect to the whole cre- 
ation, methinks 'tis a shame to be concerned at the 
removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The morn- 
ing after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, 
the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as green, 
the world will proceed in its old course, people will 
laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they were used 
to do, 

5. The memory of man, (as it is elegantly expressed 
in the Book of wisdom,) passeth away as the remem- 
brance of a guest that tarrieth but one day. There 
are reasons enough in the fourth chapter of the same 
book, to make any young man contented with the 
prospects of death. "For honorable age is not that 
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which standeth in length, of time, or is measured by 
number of years. But wisdom is the gray hair unto 
man, and an unspotted life is old age. He was taken 
away speedily, lest wickedness should alter his under- 
standing, or deceit beguile his soul" 

Qrasnoira. — 1. What does sickness teach us? 2. To what does 
the author compare youth in the 2d paragraph I 8. What doea he 
•ay of his own youth! 4. What is " the Book of Wisdom" hero 
referred to! An$, One of those books which tielong to what is 
sailed the Apocrypha. 
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Spill and Dnhnx. — 1. Di vers i it ga' no*, change ; variety. 2. 
En chart' inch charming; delighting. 8. U m jobm v i tt, sameness. 
4. Db jobm' i tt, irregularity of shape. & Con jig u ba' tion, figure; 
shape. 6. Par' ti gibs, minute portions. 7. In ens' mora, incent- 
ive ; motive. 8. Da ores', edict ; law. 3. Firm' a hunt, arch or 
expanse ; the sky. 10. Dis eras' bb, reveals ; makes known. 11. Au- 
gust', grand ; majestic 12. An not/, to vex; harass. 18. Wan' ton 
unrestrained; untamed. 14. RaV ibh kd, highly delighted. 15 
Sua ynt', to look ; to view. 16. A* pend' a ess, things added. 
1*7. Er fui/gint, shining; bright. 18. Gab'nbh no, adorning; 
decorating. 19. Do? fob' kd, spread ; dispersed. 20. Im ions' z tt, 
boundless space ; infinity. 

THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

KAXOT 

1. " The invisible things of Kim from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen." Let us for a moment 
behold onr earth. With what a mighty scene are we 
here presented 1 Tfre diversification of its surface 
into land and water, islands and lakes, springs and 
rivers, hills and valleys, mountains and plains, renders 
it to man doubly enchanting. We are entertained 
with an agreeable variety, without being disgusted 
with a tedious uniformity. 

2. Every thing appears admirably formed for our 
profit and delight. There the valleys are clothed in 
smiling green, and the plains are bending with corn. 
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Here is the gentle hill to delight the eye, and beyond, 
slowly rising from the earth, swells the huge mountain, 
and, with all its load of waters, rocks, and woods, 
heaves itself Tip into the skies. Why this pleasing, 
vast deformity of nature? Undoubtedly for the 
benefit of man. 

8. From the mountains descend-streams to fertilise 
the plains below, and cover them with wealth aad 
beauty. The earth not only produces every thing 
necessary to support our bodies, but to remedy our 
diseases and gratify our senses. Who covered the 
earth with such a pleasing variety of fruits and flow- 
ers ? Who gave them their delightful fragrance, and 
painted them with such exquisite colors? Who 
causes the same water to whiten in the lily, that 
blushes in the rose ? 

4. Do not these things indicate a Cause, infinitely 
superior to any finite b&ng ? Do they not directly 
lead us to believe the existence of God, to admire his 
goodness, to revere his power, to adore his wisdom, in 
•o happily accommodating our external circumstances 
to our situation and internal constitution ? 

5. How are we astonished to behold the vast ocean 
rolling its immense burden of waters ! Who gave it 
such a configuration of particles as to render it mov- 
able by the least pressure, and at the same time so 
strong as to support the heaviest weight? Who 
spread out this vast highway of all the nations under 
heaven? Who gave it its regular motion? Who 
confined it within its bounds ? A little more motion 
would disorder the whole world ! A small incitement 
on the tide would drown whole kingdoms ! 

6. Who restrains the proud waves, when the tern* 
pest lifts them to the clouds ? Who measured the great 
waters, and subjected them to invariable laws? That 
great Being, who " placed the sand for the bound of the 
sea, by a perpetual decree that it can not pass it ; and 
though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not pass 
over it" With reason may we believe, that from the 

12 
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things that are made, are clearly seen eternal power 
and wisdom. 

7. When we cast our eyes up to the firmament of 
heaven, we clearly see that it declares Q-od's handi- 
work. Here the immense theater of God's works 
opens upon ns, and discloses ten thousand magnificent 
objects. We dwindle to nothing in comparison with 
this august scene of beauty, majesty, and glory. 

8. Who Teared this vast arch over our heads ? Who 
adorned it with so many shining objects, placed at 
such immense distances from each other, regular in 
their motions, invariably observing the laws to which 
they weTe originally subjected ? Who placed the sun 
at such a convenient distance as not to annoy, but to 
refresh us ? Who, for so many ages, has caused him 
to rise and set at fixed times? Whose hand directs, 
and whose power restrains him in his course, causing 
him to produce the agreeable changes of day and 
night, as well as the variety of seasons ? 

9. This great Being is everywhere present. He 
exists all around us. He is not, as we are apt to im- 
'agine, at a great distance. Wherever we turn, his 

image meets our view; We see him in the earth, in 
the ocean, in the air, in the sun, moon, and stars. 
We feel him in ourselves. He is always working 
around us ; he performs the greatest operations, pro- 
duces the noblest effects, and discovers himself in a 
thousand different ways. 

10. All parts of creation are equally under his in- 
spection. Though he warms the breast of the high- * 
est angel in Heaven, yet he breathes life into the 
meanest insect on earth. He lives through all his 
work, supporting all by the word of his power. He 
shines in the verdure that clothes the plain, in the 
lily that delights the vale, and in the forest that waves 
on the mountain. He supports the slender reed that 
trembles in the breeze, and the sturdy oak that defies 
the tempest. 

11. His presence cheers the inanimate creation. 
Far in the wilderness, where human eye never saw 

0* 
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where the savage foot never trod, there he bids the 
blooming forest smile, and the blushing rose open its 
leaves to the morning sun. There he causes the 
feathered inhabitants to whistle their wild notes to the 
listening trees, and echoing mountains: There nature 
lives in all her wanton wildness. There the ravished 
eye, hurrying from scene to scene, is lost in one vast 
blush of beauty. 

12. When you survey this globe of earth, with all 
its appendages; when you behold it inhabited by 
numberless ranks of creatures, all moving in their 
proper spheres, all verging to their proper ends, all 
animated by the same great source of life, all supported 
at the same bounteous table ; when you behold not 
only tne earth, but the ocean and the air, swarming 
with living creatures, all happy in their situation; 
when you behold yonder sun, darting an effulgent 
blaze of glory over the heavens, garnishing mighty 
worlds, and waking ten thousand songs of praise; 
when you behold unnumbered systems diffused 
through immensity, clothed in splendor, and rolling 
in majesty ; when you behold these things, your affec- 
tions will rise above all the vanities of time ; your full 
souls will struggle with ecstasy, and your reason, pas- 
sions, and feelings, all united, will rush up to the skies 
with a devout acknowledgment of the existence, power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. 

Questions. — 1. What is the effect of the vast variety presented in 
the works of creation f 2. What does the great fertility and beauty 
of nature naturally lead us to think of our Creator ? 8. What i§ 
said of the ocean t 4* What, of the handiwork of God, as displayed 
in the firmament t 5. What objects are mentioned in the last para* 
graph, as fitted to make us feel and acknowledge the existence, 
oower, wisdom, and goodness of God ? 

WhaTe is the passage to be found, which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of the 1st paragraph t Ans. Romans 1st chapter, 20th versa 
Where is the passage which is quoted in the 6th paragraph ? Ana 
Jeremiah fith chapter, 22d verse. Are the auestions in the 4th 
paragraph direct or indirect? With what inflection should they 
be read! With what inflection should the questions in the 8d, tth, 
and 8th paragraphs-be read I 
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LESSON LXXXVII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Phal' anx, dense crowd, or column. 3. 
Abch' ed, curved ; concave. 8. Dai* by, (literally day's eye,) a little 
flower that opens only during daylight. 4* Mold, shape ; form. 
5. Gold-em boss 7 ed, ornamented with various figures, as of gold, 
ft. Un kb strain' ed, loose; uneonfined. 7. Stamp, impress. 

THE DAISY. 

*,*1L GOOD. 

1. Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 

Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 

2. For who but He that arched the skies, 

And pours the day-spring's living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy's purple bud? 

8. Mold its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within ? 

4. Then fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where'er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God. 

Questions. — 1. What little flower shows the power of Godjust 
as well as the whole world f 2. How does it show this I 8. what 
is the literal meaning of the word daisy f 
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Spell and Define.— 1. Vault, a continued arch. 2. Tor' bents, 
rapid streams. 3. Sav'aob, barbarous; uncivilised. 4. Dells, 
little valleys. 5. Clots, steep rocks. 6. Mow 7 stem, animals out 
of the common order of nature. 7. Quell, to assuage; calm. 
8. View 1 less, invisible ; unseen. 

Articulate distinctly nsfst in ben*V*t> pth* in depth*, rbs in orb*, to 
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GOB IS EVERYWHERE. 

1. (•*-) Oh! show mS where Is he, 
Th© high find hoi v One, 
To whom thou bend'st the knee, 

And pray'st: "Thy will be done"? 
I hear thy voice of praise, 

And, lo ! no form is near ; 
Thine eyes I see thee raise, 
Tfcit where doth God appear? 
Oh ! teach me who is God, and where his glories shine; 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father mine. 

2. Gaze on that arch above, 

The glittering vault admire ! 
Who taught those, orbs to move ? 

Who lit their ceaseless fire ? 
Who guides the moon to run 

In silence through the skfes ? 
Who bids that dawning sun 
In strength and beauty rise ? ' 
There view immensity ! — behold ! my God is there ; 
Die son, the moon, the stars, his majesty declare ! 

3. See, where the mountains rise ; 

Where thundering torrents foam ; 
Where, vailed in lowering skies, 

The eagle makes his home ; 
Where savage nature dwells, 
* • My God is present too ; 
Through all her wildest delfe 
His footsteps I pursue. 
He reared those giant cliffs — supplies that dashing stream— 
^Provides the daily food, which stills the wild bird's scream I 

4. Look on that world of waves, 

Where finny nations glide ; 
Within whose deep, dark caves, 

The ocean-monsters hide ! 
His power is sovereign there, 

To raise-7-to quell the storm ; 
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The depths his bounty share, 
Where sport the scaly swarm : 
Tempests and calms obey the same Almighty voice, 
Which rules the earth and skies, and bids the world rejoice ! 

5. Nor eye nor thought can soar 

Where moves not he in might ; 
He swells the thunder's roar, 

He spreads the wings of night. 
OhJ praise the works divine ! 

Bow down thy soul in prayer ! 
Nor ask for other sign, 
That God is everywhere ; 
Hie viewless Spirit he — immortal, holy, blessed — 
Oh ! worship him in faith, and find eternal rest. 

Questions. — 1. What objects in nature are. pointed to, in this piece, 
as displaying the presence and power of God I 2. What exhorta- 
tion in the last stanza f 8. What is meant by " finny nations" f 

What kind of emphasis on thy and mine, 1st stanza I With what 
tone of voice should most of this poetry be read! Why! See 
Rem. p. 24. 
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Sfxzx akd Define. — 1. Ad tees 7 i ty, misfortune. 2. Re vices' es. 
changes; vicissitudes. 3. Dx spond' en ot, a sinking of spirits x 
hopelessness. 4. Dis as' ter, calamity ; misfortune. 5. Lu 7 bib ' 
gloomy; dismal. 6. Con' tbast, opposite state or condition. 7.1m 
pk' ei 0D8 ly, haughtily. 8. Tyr' an ny, oppressive rule ; severity. 
9. Poign' ant, sharp ; keen ; severe. 10. An no I pa' tion, foretaste ; 
expectation. 11. Cow' ed, depressed with fear. 12. Pli' an ot, 
readiness to yield. 13. Sup' pie, pliant; bending easily. 14. Dev- 
as ta'tions, aesolationa; ruins. 15. Un dis may ed, not frightened. 
16. Mint, .place where money is coined. 17. Su per scrip' tion, that 
which is written on any thin^. 18. De oot' ed, allured. 19. Pab,- 
mo' ni ous, stingy ; sparing in the use of. 

HOW TO MEET ADVERSITY. 

HENRY WARD BEEGBXB. 

1. Men become indolent through the reverses of 
fcrtune. Surely despondency is a grievous thing, and 
a heavy load to bear. To see disaster and wreck in 
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the present, and no light in the future, but only storms, 
lurid by the contrast of past prosperity, and growing 
darker as they advance ; to wear a constant expecta- 
tion of woe lite a girdle ; to see want at the door, im- 
periously knocking, while there is no strength to repel, 
or courage to bear, its tyranny, — indeed, this, this is 
dreadful enough. But there is a thing more dreadful 
It is more dreadful if the man is wrecked with his for- 
tune. 

2. Can any thing be more poignant in anticipation, 
than one's own selfj unnerved, cowed dqwn, and slack- 
ened into utter pliancy, and helplessly drifting and 
driven down the troubled sea of life? Of all things 
on earth, next to his God, a broken man should cling 
to a courageous industry. If it brings nothing back, 
and saves nothing, it will save him. 

3. To be pressed down by adversity, has nothing in 
it of disgrace ; but it is disgraceful to he down under 
it, like a supjjle dog. Indeed, to stand composedly in 
the storm, amidst its rage and wildest devastations ; to 
let it beat over you, ana roar around you, and pass by 
you, and leave you undismayed, — this is to be a hak. 

4. Adversity is the mint in which God stamps upon 
us his image and superscription. In this matter, men 
may learn of insects. The ant will repair his dwelling 
as often as the mischievous foot crushes it; the spider 
will exhaust life itself before he will live without a 
web ; the bee can be decoved from his labor neither 
bjr plenty nor scarcity, ff summer be abundant, it 
toils none the less; if it be parsimonious of flowersj 
the tiny laborer sweeps a wider circle, and by indus- 
try repairs the frugality of the season. Man should 
be ashamed to be rebuked in vain by the spider, the 
ant, and the be^. 

Questions.— -1. How do men often become indolent! 2. What 
should a broken m»n cling to f S. Is it disgraceful to be in advex* 
sityf 4. What dons the author say of adversity in the last para- 
graph? 5. How do the ant, the spider, and the bee, rebuke in- 
dolent men 9 

Why tho falling inflection on life, 2d paragraph ? See Note L pt 
1&. What kind of emphasis on Mm, 2d paragraph f 
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LESSON XG. 

Spill and Define. — 1. In flex' i hue, unyielding. 2. Con 7 btan- 
ot, firmness. S. Co' pi oub ly, abundantly.. 4. So lio i ta' tions, 
earnest requests. 5. Pa' tient, a sick person. 6. In our' bed, 
brought on. 7. Dis pleas' urb, anger. 8. Mek' rr ed, deserved. 
9. Ad yen ti' tious, accidental. 10. Com mu' ni gate, to impart ; 
bestow. 11. Con firm', to settle ; establish. 12. Ad u la' tion, ez 
eessive praise. 

Charles XII., king of Sweden, and one of the ablest of warriors, 
was born at Stockholm, June 27th, 1682, and, after many brilliant 
military successes and sad vicissitudes, was struck on the head by 
• a cannon ball, and killed, at FredericshalL, Nov. 30th, 1718. 



CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1. Courage and " inflexible constancy formed the 
basis of this monarch's character. In his tenderest 
years he gave instances of both. When he was yet 
scarcely seven years, old, being at dinner with the 
queen, his mother, intending to give a bit of bread to 
a great dog he was fond of, this hungry animal 
snapped greedily at the morsel, and bit his hand in a 
terrible manner. The wound bled copiously ; but our 

Jroung hero, without offering to cry, or taking the 
east notice of his misfortune, endeavored to conceal 
what had happened, lest his dog should be brought 
into trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the 
napkin. 

2. The queen perceiving that he did not eat, asked 
him the reason. He contented himself with replying, 
that he thanked her; he was not hungry. They 
thought he was taken ill, and so repeated their solici- 
tations. But all was in vain, though the poor child 
was already grown pale with the loss of blood. An 
officer who attended at table, at last perceived it ; for 
Charles would sooner have died than betrayed his 
dog, that he knew intended no injury. 

3. At another time, when in the small-pox, and his 
, case appeared dangerous, he grew one day very un- 
easy m iris bed, and a gentleman who watched him, 
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desirous of covering him up close, received from the 
patient a violent box on the ear. Some hours after, 
observing the prince more calm, he entreated to know 
how he had incurred his displeasure, or what he had 
done to have merited a blow.' "A blow?" replied 
Charles; "I do not remember any thing of it : I re- 
member, indeed, that I thought myself in the battle 
of ArbeLa, fighting for Darius, where I gave Alexan- 
der a blow, which brought him to the ground." 

4. What great effects might not these two qualities 
of courage and constancy have produced, had they afr 
first received a just direction ! Charles, with proper 
instructions, thus naturally'disposed, would have been 
the delight and the glory of his age. Happy those 
princes who are educated by men who are at once vir- 
tuous and wise, and have been for some time in the 
school of affliction; who weigh happiness against 
glory, and teach their royal pupils the real value of 
fame : who are ever showing the superior dignity of 
man to that of royalty ; that a peasant who does his 
duty, is a nobler character than a king of even middling 
reputation. 

5. Happy, I say, were princes, could such men be 
found to instruct them ; but those to whom such an . 
education is generally intrusted, are men who them- 
selves have acted in a sphere^too high to know man- 
kind. Puffed up themselves with an idea of false 
grandeur, and measuring merit by adventitious cir- 
cumstances of greatness, they generally communicate 
those fatal prejudices to their pupils, confirm their 

.pride by adulation, or increase their ignorance by 
teaching them to despise that wisdom which is found 
among the poor. 

Questions. — 1. What qualities formed the basis of the eharaetei 
of Charles the ^TT f 2. What proofs of his courage and constancy 
are cited by the author? 8. How might Charles have proved the 
delight and glory of his age? 4. When was he born ? 5. "Where 
and how did he die ? 

Why should blow be read with the rising inflection f See Note 
J, Rule II. p. 27. Why is jd doubled in snapped and wrapped? See * 
Sanders* Spelling Book, p. 167. 
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LESSON XCI. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Ad' a mant, a stone extremely hard. 2. 
Pa civ' io, peaceful. 8. 0a fit' v late, to surrender on certain con- 
ditions. 4. Rb sign', to yield ; submit. 5. Sus pen©' bd, held unde- 
termined. 6. Bab bi cades', obstructs ; shuts up. 7. Van' quish ed, 
.defeated. & Sup' pu ant, one who begs or supplicates. 9. In tbr- 
fose', mediate. 10. Sub vert' bd, overthrown. 11. Ri' val, making 
the same claims. 12. Hos' tele, adverse. 13. Du' bi ous, doubtful; 
uncertain. 

1. Pul t& wa, a fortified town of Russia, on the river WorsMa, 
450 miles south-west from Moscow. Here Peter, the Great, on the 
27th of June, 1709, defeated Charles the XIL of Sweden. In com 
memoration of this victory, the Russians have erected a column in 
the city, and an obelisk on the field where the battle was fought. 



RESULTS OF AMBITION 

JOHNSON. 

1. On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, no labors tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific scepters yield, 

War sounds the trump, (=~) he rushes to the field. 

2. Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And some capitulate and some resign. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain * 
" Think nothing gained," he cried, " till naught remain ; 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait 
Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realm of frost : 
He comes — not want and cold his course delay- 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide ^ultowa's day ! 

3. The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands, 
Condemned a needy suppliant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

14 
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Bui did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end 1 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound 1 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground % 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand. - 
He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale ! 

Quwnojra. — 1. How does the poet represent Charles the XII 
t. What is that monarch here represented as saying I &. When 
was he defeated, and by whom! 



LESSON XCII. 



Spell ahd Dunn. — 1. Four, brake ; a species of plant. 2. Sooor'- 
xd, hollowed oat 8. Rah 7 dom, casual 4, Bsa' oon, a signal; t 
light-house. 5. Mow 7 1 to by, warning. 6. Ra' m arck, luster; 
brightness. 7. Mart, a place of sale, or traffic. 8. Trans' itou, 
fleeting ; passing away. 9. Gmac, origin ; first principle. 

Avoid saying its sway for it* way, its slight for its light, Ac 

INFLUENCE OP GOOD DEEDS AND WORDS. 

1. A traveler through a dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea ; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows ; 
And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs : 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood, a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore ! 

2. A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
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He walled it m ? and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, — and lo ! the well, 

By Summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues* 

And saved a life beside ! 

8, A dreamer dropped a random thought, 
'Twas old, and yet was new, — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind, 
. And; lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame : 
The thought was small ; its issue great, 

. A watch-fire on the hill ; 
It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still ! 

4. A nameless man amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 

Unstudied from the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, — 

A transitory breath, — 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O, germ ! O, fount ! O, wdrd of love !-— 

O, thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 

^Questions.— 1. What is said of one of the acorns, strewed on the 
lea f 2. What benefits were derived from it f 8. What did a past- 
ing stranger do with a little spring? 4. What benefits had resulted 
from this little deed ? 6. What effect was produced by " ft random 
thought"! 6. What, by u a word of Hope and Love*? 1. What 
important rule of life is suggested by this piece ? 

Why the falling inflection ongerm^fiunt, word, thought, last stanza? 
See Kule IX. p. 81. What kind of emphasis on little mighty, last 
itanza? See Note YIIL p. 22. 
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LESSON XCIII. 

Sfeli and Dbuns. — 1. Em' i nint, remarkable. 2. Pro prx* k tt, 
appropriateness ; fitness. 3. Nov' el tt, newness. 4. Pits olud' ed, 
prevented. 5. Triy i al' i tt, lightness ; little importance. 6. Ne- 
ges' si tate, to make necessary. 7. Haz 7 abd ous, dangerous. 8. 
Top' 108, subjects. 9. Im pees' sion, effect on the mind. 10. Un pri- 
med' i ta ted, unstudied. 11. In' te oral, pertaining, or essential 
to the whole 12. Des' ul to ry, unconnected. 13. Aa oom' pa ni- 
mento, attendant circumstances. 14. Im pkr' ti nent, not pertaining 
to the matter in hand. 15. Ab rupt', broken off; sudden. 16. Reo» 
nnoA' tion, correction. 17. Sig nd/ i cant, expressive. 

i. Edmund Burke, a celebrated English statesman, was. born J ji- 
nary lst> 1780, and died July 8th, 1797. 

LANGUAGE OF A MAN OF EDUCATION. 

' COLERIDGE. 

1. What is that which first strikes us, and strikes us 
at once, in a man of education ? and which, among 
educated men, so instantly distinguishes the man oi 
superior mind, that (as was observed with eminent 
propriety of the late Edmund Burke) " we can not 
stand under the same archway during a shower of 
rain, urithout finding him out"? 

2. Not the weight or novelty of his remarks ; not 
any unusual interest of facts communicated by him; 
for we may suppose both the one and the other pre- 
cluded by the shortness of our intercourse, and the 
triviality of the subjects. The difference will be im- 
pressed and felt, though the conversation should be 
confined to the state of the weather or the pavement 

8. Still'less will it arise from any peculiarity in his 
words and phrases. For, if he be, as we now assume, 
a well-educate^ man, as well as a man of superior 

Jowers, he will not fail to follow the golden rule of 
ulius Caesar, Insolent verbutm, tanquam scopvium, ma- 
ture. Unless where new things necessitate new terms, 
he will avoid an unusual word as a rock. It must 
have been among the earliest lessons of his youth, that 
the breach of this precept, at all times hazardous, be- 
comes ridiculous in the topics of ordinary conversa- 
tion. 
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4. There remains but one otter point of distinction 
possible ; and this must be, and in fact is, the true 
cause of the impression made on us. It is the unpre- 
meditated and evidently habitual arrangement of his 
words, grounded on the habit of forseeing, in each in* 
tegral part, or, more plainly, in every sentence, the 
whole that he then intends to communicate. How- 
evsr irregular and desultory his talk, there is method 
in the fragments. 

5. Listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man,, 
though perhaps shrewd and able in his particular call- 
ing ; whether he- be describing or relating. We im- 
mediately perceive that his memory alone is called into 
action , and that the objects and events recur in the 
narration in the same order, and with the same accom- 
paniments, however accidental or impertinent, as they 

. nad first occurred to the narrator. 

6. The necessity of taking breath, the efforts of 
recollection, and the abrupt rectification of its failures, 
produce all his pauses ; and with exception of the 
"and then" the "and there, 11 and the still less signifi- 
cant " and so," they constitute likewise all his connec- 
tions. 

Questions. — 1. How is the question with which this piece begins, 
answered ? 2. What does the golden rule of Casar — Insolent verbwn, 
tanquam scopulum, evitare, teach? Am. To shun an unusual word, 
as you would a rock. 3. What point of difference between the ed- 
ucated and the uneducated man, is specified in the 4th paragraph? 



LESSON XCIV. 



Spill and Define. — 1. Spec u la' tion, contemplation ; study. 2. 
Ac' me, the top or highest point 3. Ven eb, a' tion, the highest 
degree of respect and reverence, 4. Ad o ea' tion, worship. 5. Pe- 
bi od' i cal, occurring at certain times. 6. Spon ta' ne oub, produced 
without labor. 1. Fee til' fty, fruitfulness. 8. Appreciated, 
valued ; prized. 9. An' ter. nss, those blood-vessels that convey the 
bloAd/rowi the heart. 10. Veins, those blood-vessels that convey 
th# blood to the heart. 11. Vrv' i ft, to animate ; enliven. 12. Fa- 
«i,tTA ting, making easy. 13. Fbiv' o lous, light; trifling. 14* 
In ncr' u oug, moving rapidly. 15. Dis crk' tion, cautiousness. 
16 Ax tt' an oss, unions , tributaries. 
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1. Pun' t, surnamed the Elder, and also the Naturalist, a distin- 
guished Roman writer, born at Verona, or, as some say, at Coma, 
A. D. 28. He died of suffocation, A- D. 79, in consequence of hav- 
ing approached too near to Mount Vesuvius, in order to observe 
the phenomena of its eruption. 

EIVEBS. 

BRAHDB. 

1. There are few subjects in physical geography 
which present so wide a field for speculation as rivers, 
whether we regard them in a Historical, political, 
economical, or scientific point of view. 

2. They are associated with the earliest eflbrts of 
mankind to emerge from a state of barbarism ; but 
they are no less serviceable to nations which have 
reached the acm£ of civilization. In the earliest ages 
they were regarded with veneration, and became the 
objects of a grateful adoration, surpassed only by that 
paid to the sun and the host of heaven. 

3. Nor is this surprising ; for, in countries where the 
labors of the husbandman and shepherd depended, for 
a successful issue, on the falling of periodical rains, or 
the melting of the collected snows in a far distant 
country, such rivers as the Nile, the Ganges, and the 
Indus, were the visible agents of nature in bestowing 
on the inhabitants of their banks all the blessings of a 
rich and spontaneous fertility ; and hence their waters 
were held sacred, and thev received, and to this day 
retain, the adoration of the countries through whicn 
thev flow. 

4. But it is by countries which have already made 
progress in civilization, to which, indeed, they largely 
contribute, that the advantages of rivers are best ap- 
preciated, in their adaptation to the purposes of navi- 
gation, and in their application to the useful arts. 

5. Like the veins and arteries of the human body, 
which convey life and strength to its remotest ex- 
tremities, rivers vivify, maintain, and excite the efforts 
of human industry, whether we regard them near their 
source as the humble instruments of turning a mill, 
in their progress as facilitating the transport of agri- 
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cultural or manufacturing produce from one district 
to another, or as enriching the countries at their 
mouths with the varied products of distant lands. 

6. This has been admirably expressed by 'Pliny : 
" The beginnings of a river," he says, " are insignifi- 
cant; and its infancy is frivolous : it plays among the 
flowers of a meadow ; it waters a garden, or turns a 
little mill. Gathering strength, in its youth it becomes 
wild and impetuous. 

.7. " Impatient of the restraints which it still meets 
with in the hollows among the mountains, it is restless 
and fretful ; quick in its turning, and unsteady in its 
course. Now it is a roaring cataract, tearing up and 
overturning whatever opposes its progress, and it 
shoots headlong down from a rock ; then it becomes a 
sullen and gloomy pool, buried in the bottom of a 
glen. 

8. " Eecovering breadth by repose, it again dashes 
along, till, tired of uproar and mischief it quits all that 
it has swept along, and leaves the opening of the val- 
ley strewed with the rejected waste. Now quitting 
its retirement, it comes .abroad into the world, jour- 
neying with more prudence and discretion through 
cultivated fields, yielding to circumstances, and wind- 
ing round what would trouble it to overwhelm or 
remove. 

9. " It passes through the populous cities, and all 
the busy haunts of man, tendering its services on every 
side, and becomes the support and ornament of the 
country. Increased by numerous alliances, and ad- 
vanced in its course, it becomes grave and stately in 
its motions, loves peace and quiet, and in majestic 
ailence rolls on its mighty waters till it is laid to rest 
in the vast abyss." 

Questions. — 1. What is said of rivers considered as subjects of 
study or speculation. 2. How were rivers regarded in the early 
ages f 8. What, especially, is said of the Nile, the Ganges, and the 
Indus f 4. In what countries are rivers best appreciated ? 6. What 
effect do rivers have upon human industry ? ^ 6. What is said of the 
beginnings of a river ? 7. What is said of its subsequent course f 
Where is the river Nile? 8. The Ganges t 9. The Indus' 
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LESSOff XCV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Ma tkb' wal, motherly. 2. Hsabsk> car- 
riage to convey the dead. 8. Nubs' bb t, a room appropriated to 
the eare of children. 4. A dieu', farewell. 6. An' dint iy, with 
warmth ; affectionately. 6. Dupe, a person deceived. 7. Sub ms'- 
<$ion, resignation. 8. Db plob' ed, lamented. 

LINES ON RECEIVING HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

OOWPXB. 

t. My M6ther, (pi) when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,-*- % 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers— Yes. 

2. I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lip no more ! 

3. Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child : 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned, at last, submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Questions. — 1. To whom does Cowper represent himself as speak 
ing I 2. What were his feelings when his mother died ? 3. By 
what promise was he, for a time, deceived! * 4. What did he, at 
last) learn f 

With what modulation should this piece he read ? What rule 
for the rising inflection on mother? What, for the rising on sttch, 
and the falling on was. 2d stanza ? 
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LESSON XCVI. 

Shell asi> Define. — 1. Bond' age, slavery. 2. Do mad/, territorial 
possession. 8. Land' scape, the view or prospect of a district of 
country. 4. En chant' er> one that charms or enchants. 5, Plumb / - 
less, without feathers. 6. Bar' est, scarcest. 7. Brilj/ iant, bright; 
splendid. 8. Re nown' ed, famous. 9. Fore bod' ing, feeling a so- 
rbet sense of something future. 10. Bank' rupt, unable to pay just 
debts ; insolvent 11. Soi/ ace, consolation. 12. Wiz' abd, an en- 
•hanter; a sorcerer. 18. Dis tract' ed, perplexed; harassed. 

1. O ltx' fus is one of the most celebrated mountains of ancient 
Greece. It is represented by the poets as being the habitation of 
the gods, where Jupiter sat shrouded in clouds and mist from tb» 
•yes of mortals. It rises to the hight of about 6500 feet 



THft WORLD FOR SALE. 

RALPH BOTE 

1 . The world for s alb ! — Hang out the sign ; 

Call every traveler here to me ; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 

And set me from earth's bondage free ;— 
lis going ! — yes, I mean to fling 

The bauble from my soul away ; 
ni sell it, whatsoe'er it bring ; — 

The World at Auction here to-day t 

2. It is a glorious thing to see, — 

Ah, it has cheated me so sore ! 
It is not what it seems to be : 

For sale ! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o'er and view it well ;— 

I would not have you purchase dear ; 
Tis going ! going ! — I must sell ! 

Who bids?— Who'll buy the splendid Tear I 

8. Here's Wealth m glittering heaps of gold,— 
Who bids* — But let me tell you fair, 
A baser lot was never sold ; — 

Who'irbuy the heavy heaps of care % 
And here, spread out in broad domain, - 

A goodly landscape all may trace ; 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain ; % 
Who'll buy himself a burial-place ! 
10 
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4. Here's Lots, the dreamy potent spell 

That beauty flings around the heart ; 
I know its power, alas ! too well ; — 

Tis going, — Love and I must part ! 
Must part 1— What can I more with Luve t 

All over the enchanter's reign ; 
Who'll buy the plumeless, dying dove,— 

An hour of bliss, — an age of pain ! 

& And Friendship, — rarest gem of earth,— 

(Whoe'er hath found the jewel his %) 
Frail, fickle, false and little worth, — 

Wbo bids for Friendship — as it is ! 
Tis going / going ! — Hear the call : 

One, twice, and thrice ! — 'tis very low ! 
Twas once my hope, my stay,, my all,— 

But now the broken staff must go ! 

fl. Famb ! hold the brilliant meteor high; 

How dazzling every gilded name ! 
Ye millions, now's the time to buy ! 

How much for Fame % (f.) How much fbr Fame I 
Hear how it thunders ! — Would you stand 

On high 'Olympus, far renown'd, — 
Now purchase, and a world command !— 

And be with a world's curses crown'd ! 

7. Sweet star of Hope ! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine, — 

Who bids for man's lust friend and best t 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor ever may unite again. 

8. And Song ! For sale my tuneless lute ; 

Sweet solace, mine no more to hold ; 
The chords that charm'd my soul are mute 

I can not wake the notes of old ! 
Or e'en were mine a wizard shell, 

Could chain a world in rapture high; 
Yet now a sad farewell ! — farewell ! 

(>) Must on its last faint echoes die. 
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9. Ambition, fashion, show, and pride, — 

I part from all forever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
Poor heart ! distracted, ah, so long, — 

And still its aching throb to bear ; — 
How broken, that was once so strong : 

How heavy, once so free from care. 

10 No more for me life's fitful dream ;— 

Bright vision, vanishing away ! 
My bark requires a deeper stream ; 

My sinking soul a surer stay. 
By Death, stern sheriff! all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod, 
The best of all I still have left,— 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God. 

QrasTiOHs. — 1. What is the moral of this piece? 2. What account 
is given of Wealth! 3. Of Love? 4. Of Friendship t 5. Of Fame! 
6. Of Hopef 7. Of Song? 8. Can yon repoat from memory the 
last stanza? 9. Can yon repeat correctly the words, "frail, fickle, 
false," several times in quick succession t 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ma' m a, insanity ; madness. 2. Scheme, 
project; plan. 8. Fob' kign eb, stranger; not a native. 4. Prof 7 - 
u gate, abandoned to vice ; wicked. 5. Chab' tee eb, privileged by 
charter. 6. Pus 7 xz um, bounty. 7. Pes ca' ei ous, uncertain; 
doubtful. 8. In vest' ments, moneys used in purchases. 9. En thu'- 
si ash, heat of imagination. 10. Ftf bob, fury; rage. 11. Tre men'- 
doub, dreadful; terrible*. 12. Stall, a small house or shed where 
something is made or sold. 18. AmV i. enob, a hearing. 14. In' flux, 
a coming in. 15. Be wn/ deb kd, perplexed; lost in mazes. 16. 
Tap' es tries, figured cloths for lining walls, Ac. 17. Ik port 7 ed^ 
brought from foreign countries. 18. Pnr ha cle, summit; high 
point 19. Spasms, violent convulsions. 

THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 

W. B. VAK DOBEB. 

1. The most remarkable mania for gold, and thr 
most extensively ruinous in its results, occurred in 
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France, and continued from 1716 to 1723. It is, 

known in history, as the Mississippi Scheme, and was 
conceived and carried on by John Law, of Scotland. 
This foreigner inherited an ample fortune, but by 
prodigality spent it, and betook himself to gambling! 

2. Life in London led him into a duel, in which he 
shothisantagonist; being taken, he escaped prison, and 
fled to the continent He published a work on trade 
in Scotland, which fell dead from the press. He prac- 
ticed his dangerous habits in Amsterdam, and success- 
ively seems to have been hunted from land to land, as 
a pest to society. For fourteen years he roamed 
through Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
and France. ^ 

8. Louis XIV., the illustrious but profligate mon- 
arch, left a national debt of three thousand millions of 
livres, the price of his dear-bought glory. A bank 
established by Law & Co., and chartered by the French 
government, raised the drooping commerce of the 
country, and soon its notes were fifteen per cent, pre- 
mium. 

4. This singular success induced Law to devise a • 
scheme for the exclusive trading with the French col 
ony on the mouth of the Mississippi, which land was 
supposed to abound in gold. 

6. The Eegent, on this precarious foundation, is- 
sued notes to the amount of one thousand millions of 
livres. 

6. Then the company embraced, by permission of 

5overnment, the Indies, China, and South Seas, and 
len assumed the name of the India Company. 

7. Law promised a return of 120 per cent, profit to 
%D investments. The public enthusiasm was elevated 
•o high, that at least 300,000 applications were made 
for only 50,000 new shares then created. Dukes> 
marquises, counts, with their duchesses, marchionesses, 
and countesses, waited in the streets for hours every 
day to know the result. 

'8. The Regent created 300,000 additional shares, 
and such was the furor for speedy wealth, that three 
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tames that stun would have been taken, had the gov- 
ernment authorized it The crowd was large that 
thronged the doors of the agent, and the pressure so 
tremendous, that a number of persons were killed. 
Houses, worth in ordinary times a thousand livres, 
yielded now twelve or sixteen thousand. . A cobbler 
let his stall foil two hundred livres a day. The con- 
course was such, that the streets at nightfall bad to be 
cleared by soldiers. 

9. The rusb for .the stock was such, that peers would 
stand six hours for the purpose of seeing the agent. 
Ladies* of rank came day after day, for a fdrtnight> 
before thev could obtain an audience. M. de Chirac, 
the first pnysician of France, having purchased some 
India stocks, just -before they began to fall, was called 
to see an invalid lady. As be felt the pulse, be cried : 
"It falls! it falls!" She cried: "I am dying! I ain 
dying ! Oh, M. de Chirac, ring the bell for assistance ! 
I am dying,— it Ms! it fallsT "What fells?" cried 
the doctor. "My pulse! my pulse!" "Calm your 
fears," be replied; "I was speaking of my stocks." 

10. Tbe influx of strangers to Paris, during these, 
years of excitement, was computed at 305,000. Towell- 
ings could not accommodate the applicants, and' houses 
rose like exhalations. Meat* vegetables, bread, and all 
manner of provisions, sold at a price beyond which 
they bad ever been known. Tbe artisan, who had 
earned but fifteen sous a day, now readily received 
sixty. Universal and unbounded prosperity bewil- 
dered the nation, and all the nation, blind as to the 
results, rushed forward to reap the golden harvest. 

11. Paris never before was so filled witb luxuriea 
Statues, pictures, and tapestries, were imported in large 
quantities, and found their way, not alone to tbe pal- 
aces of nobles, but to tbe drawing-rooms of merchants 
and traders. There seemed no end to credit, to treas- 
ures of silver and gold. 

12. But the long, dark, stormy night was fast de- 
scending, and such a scene of confusion, bankruptcy, 
disaster, , ruin, and havoc, ensued, as beggars all cb» 
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scription. What numbers — after having been exalted 
to tne pinnacle of prosperity, were now dashed down 
to penury and misery — laid violent hands upon them- 
selves, and sought a doubtful refuge in the grave. 

13. The few fortunes made by these fearful spasms 
in the community, shone afar like glittering pinna- 
cles ; but the millions who sighed and suffered unseen 
from this madness of the gold mania, illustrate the 
truth, in all its length and breadth, tnat " they who 
make haste to be rich, shall not be- innocent." 

QuBsnom.— 1. When and by whom mm the "Mississippi scheme" 
originated! 2. What was Law's character? ft. Hew long did he 
roam through Flanders, Holland, Ac. I 4. By what means was the 
drooping commerce of France raised t 6. What did Law's success 
induce him to dsriaet 6. What gave rise to the name of "India 
Company t w 
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Srm& amp Dmram. — 1. Ac gov* tubs vents, acquirements. 8. Cos- 
* teaoV m>, brought on ; incurred. 8. Ar iob»' an, yielded ; conferred. 
4. Di f^ cnorr, defective ; wanting. 6. Ibk' bomb, wearisome, & 
Vol' u» ta bi ly, of one's own win. 1. Lrr' sb a tube, learning; 
also, the collective body of literary productions. 8. Soopb; aim; 
design. 9. Class' kj al, pertaining to the best authors of Greece 
and Rome. 10. Rb jam tahoe, repugnance; unwillingness. 1L 
Com so la' tion, comfort 12. Sub' lu na bt, earthly ; pertaining to 
this world. 18. Vi gib' si tude, change ; revolution. 14. Con spib'- 
a ox, plot ; combination for something evil. 1& Snara, altar. 

ADDRESS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

KNOX 

1. Your parents have watched over your helplesi 
infancy, and conducted yxra, with many a pang, to an 
age at which your mind is capable of manly improve- 
ment Their solicitude still continues, and no trouble 
nor expense is spared, in giving you all the instruc- 
tions and accomplishments which may enable you to 
act your part in life, as a man of polished sense and 
confirmed virtue. You have, then, already contracted 
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a great debt of gratitude to them. You can pay it by 
no other method, but by using properly the advan- 
tages which their goodness has afforded you- 

2. You must love learning, if you would possess it 
In order to love it, you must feel its delights ; in order 
to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however irk- 
some at first, closely, constantly, and for a consider- 
able time. If you nave resolution enough to do this, 
}rou can not but love learning ; for the mind always 
oves that to which it has been so long, steadily, and 
voluntarily attached. m Habits are formed, which ren- 
der what was at first disagreeable, not only pleasant, 
but necessary. 

8. Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is surely 
a lot particularly happy. Your education is of sucn 
a sort, that its principal scop>e is, to prepare you to 
receive a refined pleasure during your life. Elegance, 
or delicacy of taste, is one of the first objects of class- 
ical discipline ; and it is this fine quality which opens 
a new world to the scholars view. 

4. Elegance of taste has a connection with many 
virtues^ and all of them virtues of the most amiable 
kind. It tends to render you at once good and agree- 
able ; you must, therefore, be an enemy to your own 
enjoyment^ if you enter on the discipline which leads 
to the attainment of a classical and liberal education, 
with reluctance. Value duly the opportunities you 
enjoy, and which are denied to thousands of your fel- 
low creatures. 

5. By lading in a store of useful knowledge, adorn- 
ing your mind with elegant literature, improving and 
establishing your conduct by virtuous principles, you 
can not fail of being a comfort to those friends who 
have supported you, of being happy within yourself 
and of being well received of mankind. Honor and 
success in life will probably atterd you. Under all 
circumstances you will have an eternal source of con- 
solation and entertainment, of which no sublunary 
vicissitude can deprive you. 
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6. Time will show how much wiser has been youi 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would 
gladly hay e drawn you into their association, or rather 
into their conspiracy, as it has been called, against 
good manners, and against all that is honorable and 
useful. While you appear in society as a respectable 
and valuable member of it, they will, perhaps, have 
sacrificed at the shrine of vanity, pride, and extrava- 

Snce, and false pleasure, their health and their sense! 
eir. fortune and their characters. 

QramoHS. — 1. What must one do in order to love learning f % 
What advantages result from the possession of elegance, or delicacy 
of taste t & What advantages will yon have over your idle eom 
panions, by steadily pursuing your studies ? 
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Sfsx axd Dxidhl— 1. Ap pa ba' tub, means ; instruments* % Cab / - 
i men, boxes or collections of curiosities or specimens. 3. Cow' eo- 
tu td), formed. 4. A ml' i ty, power. 5. Sim' hon, to command; 
call up. 6. £ Mat' enr or, sudden or necessary occasion. 7. Mkn 7 - 
tai» intellectual; pertaining to the mind. 8. rno pos' m>, presented 
for consideration. 9. Ca pao 7 i ty, ability; talent. 10. Pss-nc' I- . 
moras, superiority. 11. Dis' oi pune, mental training. 

1. Teot, also called Troj a, or Ilium, one of the most renowned cities 
of antiquity. It was situated in the north-western part of Asia 
Minor. Troy was taken by the Greeks, after a ten years' siege, and 
raced to the ground, about the year 1184, B.O. 

HOW TO MAKE A SCHOLAR. 

DANIEL WXB8TKB. 

1. Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets nave no 
magical power to make scho lars. In all circumstances, 
as a man is, under God, the master of his own fortune, 
so is he the maker of his own mind. The Creator has 
so constituted the human intellect, that it can only 
grow by its own action ; and by its own action and 
free will, it will certainly and necessarily grow. 

2. Every man must, therefore, educate himself His 
book and teacher are but helps; the wwk is his. A 
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man is not educated until he has the ability to sum- 
mon, in an emergency, all his mental powers in vigor- 
ous exercise to effect its proposed object It is not 
the man who has seen most, or read most, who can do 
this; such .a one is in danger of being borne down, 
like a beast of burden, by an overloaded, mass of other 
men's thoughts. 

3. Nor is it the man who can boast of native vigor 
and capacity. The greatest of all warriors in the siege 
of Troy, had not the pre-eminence, because nature 
had given him strength, and he carried the largest 
bow, but because self-discipline had taught him how to 
bend it. 

Questions. — 1. How has the Creator constituted human intellect 
in respect to its power of growth? 2. In what light are teachers 
and books to be regarded f S. When may a man be said to be prop- 
erly educated t 
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Spiix and Dznzne. — 1. Axf use, blue; sky-colored. 2. Com mo- 
tion, tumult; agitation. 8. Tkem' u lous, trembling; quivering. 
4. E ho' tion, a moving of the mind; feeling. 5. See' aph, one of 
an order of angels. 

Articulate distinctly rch in arched, wo in billow, pillow, Ac 

THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

THOMAS MOOMB, 

1. The scene was, more beautiful for to my eye, 

Than if day in its pride had arrayed it ; 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched sky 

Looked pure as the Spirit that made it ; 
(p.) The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 

In the shadowy wave's playful motion, 
From the dim distant hill, till the Mght-house fire blazed 

Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

2. No longer the joy of the sailor-boy's breast 

Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers ; 
10* 
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The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers : 
One moment I looked from the hill's gentle slope, 

All hushed was the billows' commotion, 
And thought that the light-house looked lovely as hope, 

That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

3. The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 

Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes re-kindle the star 

That blazed on the breast of the billow : 
In life's closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 

And death stills the heart's last emotion ; 
O ! then may the seraph of mercy arise, 

Like a star on eternity's ocean. 

Questionb.— 1. To what is the light-house compared f 2. What 
does the poet call hope! 8. What does the poet's memory some- 
times re-kindlef 4. For what does he wish in life's closing hour! 

Has each line the same number of accented syllables t What 
difference in the sounds of s in azure, and sin bkueai See Table of 
Elementary Sounds, p. 12. 
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Sex and Define. — 1. NV bob, a deputy or viceroy in India ; aiso 
a man of great wealth. 2. Pa' toon, guardian or protector. & 
Suite, retinue; train of attendants. 4. Un as sum' ing, modest ; re- 
tiring. 5. De' cent, good ; respectable. 6. Parts, qualities ; facul- 
ties. ?. Rb puts', character ; reputation. 8. Ex cess' to, overmuch. 
9. Dv' ix deuce, modesty. 10. Ob bode' eh, hid ; concealed. 1L 
Flush' ed, elated; excited. 12. Seo' be ta by, an officer wboeo 
business it is to write orders, letters, dispatches, records, Ac 13. 
Par' a site, a fawning flatterer ; a hanger-on. 14. Ap fla?i>' xd, 
praised aloud. 15. Cray 7 ing, asking ; begging. 16. Fabe, gladly 
17 Axes' BESS, shrewdness. 



A MODEST WIT. 

1. A supercilious nabob of the east, — 

Haughty, being great, — purse-proud, being rich, 
A governor, or general, at the least, 
Ihave forgotton which, — 
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Had in his family a humble youth, 

Who went from England in his patron's suite, , 

An unassuming boy, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts, and good repute. 

2. This youth had sense and spirit ; 
But yet, with all his sense. 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 
.& One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 
His honor, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 

4. " Young man," he said, " by what art, craft, or trad* 

Did your good father gain a livelihood ?" 
u He was a saddler, sir," Modestus said, 

" And in his time was reckoned good." 
44 A saddler, eh 1 and taught you Greek, 

Instead of teaching you to sew ! 
Pray, why did not your father maice 

A saddler, too, of you f" 

5. Each parasite, then, as in duty bound, 

The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 

At length Modestus, bowing low, 
Said, (craving pardon, if too free he made,) 

" Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
Your fether r s trade !" 

6. " M^ father's trade ! ah, really, that's too bad ! 

My father's trade 1 Why, blockhead, are you mad t 
M? father, sir, did never stoop so low, — 
He was a gentleman, I'd have you know.'* 

7. "Excuse the liberty I take," 

Modestus said, with archness on his brow, 
u Pray, why did not your father make 
A gentleman of you ]" 

Questions.—!. How did the nabob address the humble youth, 
av table! 2. What was his reply? 8. What did the nabob say, 
when he heard that the youttfs father was a saddler f 4. What 
was the young man's reply, when the nabob said his father was a 
gentleman I 5. What moral in this piece ? 

Why the rising inflection on man, and sir, 4th stanza I Note L p. 
SO. Can you read the 6th stanza, as denoted by the circumflexes! 
What is the circumflex ! See p. 32. 
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LBSSOH CII 

Bra akd Dnm— 1. Rkl' hj, that which remains. 8. At uf 
•m, a reference to something not directly mentioned. S. It uxf 
tea htm, explanatory. 4. As so «a' now, connection of ideas. & 
Iw xz nor i BtB> unspeakable. 6. VrV m ncbb, eprightlineas; 
Tiraeity. 7. Tbasbpa'ksh or, clearness. 8. Dhj'tioit, manner; 
language. 0. Cow oar* tea tkd, brought to a point or center. 10. 
V«as inoi' now, verses made into poetic measures. 11. Tanaa, 
neat ; elegant 12. Sat' irr, keenness and severity of language. 
IS. Fast, close; near by. 14. Ex ao gxe a' now, that which exceeds 
the truth. 16. Asoi/ibh, to annul; destroy. 16. Ivnr', dull; 
sluggish. 17. UixVin nra, uninstructive. 18. Am wr* hi una, 
to reduce to nothing ; to destroy. 

1. Thomas Gray, a distinguished English poet, author of the cele- 
brated "Elegy written in a country Church Yard," was born in 
London, in 1716, and died in 1771. 

2. Job* Day* dxh, one of the most celebrated English jjoets, was 
born at Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, in 1681, and died m 1700l 

8. Axjdcaxdbb Popx, a celebrated English poet, born May, 22, 168& 
anddiedMsy, 80, 1744. 

4. John Mil' tow, the celebrated author of M Paradise Lost," was 
born in London, 1608, and died in 1674. 

6. Si lo' a, or Si lo' am, is the name of a pool or stream of water 
near Jerusalem. John, vii. 11. 

8. 0a' a olx, from the Latin ormeuium, and that from os, oris, the 
month, signifies that which is spoken, or uttered by the mouth. The 
word was applied among the Romans to the response* of the gods, 
when consulted in regard to the future. It was, also, used to designate 
the place, where such responses were usually given; as the oracle 
of Jupiter Amnion, the oracle of Delphi By an easy transition, 
the word came to be applied, as in the quotation in the piece fol- 
lowing, to the sanctuary or most Holy Place in the temple, where 
was deposited the ark of the covenant 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

JOSEPH 8VOH& 

1. There is not a single nation from the North to 
the South of Europe, from the bleak shores of the 
Baltic, to the bright plains of immortal Italy, whose 
literature is not embedded in the very elements of 
classical learning. The literature of England is, in an 
emphatic sense, the production of her scholars; of 
men who have cultivated letters in her universities, 
and colleges, and gramiaar*schools ; of men who 
thought any life too short chiefly because it left some 
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relic of antiquity unmastered, and fey other fame 
humble, because it faded in the presence of Bomaa 
and Grecian genius. * 

2. He who studies English literature without the 
lights Of classical learning, loses half the charms of its 
sentiments and style, of its force and feelings, of its 
delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, of its illus* 
trative associations. Who, that reads the poetry of 
'Gray, does not feel that it is the refinement of classic- 
al taste, which gives such inexpressible vividness and 
transparency to its diction ? 

3. Who, that reads the concentrated sense and me- 
lodious versification of 'Dryden, and Tope, does not 
perceive in them the disciples of the old school, whose 
genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse 
satire, and the playful wit of antiquity? Who, that 
meditates over the strains of 4 Milton, does not feel that 
he drank deep at 

" "Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the a oracle of God," — 

that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by 
coals from ancient altars ? 

4 It is.no exaggeration to declare, that he who 
proposes to abolish classical studies, proposes to 
render, in a great measure, inert and unedifying, the 
mass of English literature for three centuries: to 
rob us of the glory of the past, and much of the in- 
struction of future ages ; to blind us to excellencies 
which few may hope to equal, and none to surpass; 
to annihilate associations which are interwoven with 
our best sentiments, and give to distant times and 
countries a presence and reality, as if they were in 
feet his own. 

Questions.— 1. In what estimation has classical literature ever 
seen held by men of learning! 2. What does he lose, who studies 
English literature without a knowledge of classical literature! 8. 
What impressions are produced in reading the poetry of Gray t 
4. What* in reading Dryden, and Pope, and Milton ! 5. What is 
meant by " flows fast by the oracle of God" ! 6. What is it no ex- 
aggeration to declare ! 
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• 

Spill and Doinx. — 1. Gor'gbous, showy; splendid. 2. Hal' low- 
m, made sacred ; consecrated. 8. A.Q' us ducts, water pipes or ehsn- 
nels. 4 Chal' Lavas, call out or invite. 5. Lm' fid, pure; clear. 
6. Col on hade', a series or range of columns. 7. U til' i ty.uw- 
fulness. 8. R*s' on ing, delivering. 9. Mon 7 u mknts, memoriala; 
anything tkat reminds. 10. Tra di* now, that which is handed 
down, from age to age, by oral communication. 

L Pxb bep 7 o lis, a celebrated city of ancient Persia. 

& Ns* bo, a Roman emperor, chiefly remarkable for his erimei 
and cruelties, was born A.D. 87, and put an end to his own exig- 
ence, A.D. 68. 

8. A' qua Glad' di a, an aqueduct built by the emperor CUu&a, 
and conveying water from the river Arno to Rome. 

4. Tad' hob, afterwards called Palmyra, was a city founded by 
feolomon, in the desert of Syria, near the river Euphrates. Its mini 
•till remain. 

5. Bab' t lon, a celebrated city, the capital of the ancient Baby* 
Ionian empire, situated on the Euphrates river. 



ENDURING MONUMENTS. 

EDINBUBCFH REVIEW* 

1. The tomb of Moses is unknown; but the traveler 
slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeoufl 
palace of the wisest and wealthiest of monarchs, with 
the cedar, and gold, and ivory, and even the great 
temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of 
the Deity himself, are gone ; but Solomon's reservoiifl 
are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of 
the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another; but 
the pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim's reverence 
at the present day. 

2. The columns of TersepoKs are moldering in dust; 
but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge out 
admiration. The golden house of 'Nero is a mass of 
ruins ; but the 8 Aqua Claudia still pours into Rome its 
limpid stream. The temple of the sun at 4 Tadmor, in 
the wilderness, has fallen ; but its fountain sparkles ft* 
freshly in his rays, as when a thousand worshipers 
thronged its lofty colonnades. 

3. It may be that London will share the late of 
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§ Babylon, and nothing be left to mark its rite, save 
mounds of crumbling brick- work. The Thames will 
continue to flow as it does now. And, if anj work 
of art should still rise over the deep ocean of time, we 
may well believe that it will be Beither a palace nor 
a temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir ; and 
if any name should still flash through the mist of an- 
tiquity, it will probably be that of a man who, in his 
day, sought the happiness of his fellow men, rather 
than their glory, and linked his memory to some great 
work of national utility and benevolence. 

4. This is the true glory which outlives all others, 
and shines with undying luster from generation to gen- 
eration — imparting to works something of its own im- 
mortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the 
ruin which overtakes the ordinary monuments of his- 
torical tradition or mere magnificence. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of the tomb of Moses, and of the well 
of Jacob ? 2. Can yon mention other monuments that have with- 
stood the ravages of time! 8. The name of what character will 
most probably continue to be remembered f 4. What is the kind 
of glory that outlives all other! 
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Spill and Define. — 1. Perch' ed, alighted. & I' yi ed, overgrown 
with ivy. 3. Nook, corner. 4. Gal' lakt, brave ; heroic 5. Knight, 
an order of nobility ; a champion. 6. Gap 7 tive, prisoner. 7. Lw'- 
■ age, race; family; descent. 8. Pa' geant, show ; spectacle. 9. 
£ reot / , upright 10. Bike, a hand-carriage for the dead. 11. Due'- 
«son, a close prison. 

Articulate distinctly tch in watch, thr in throne, 6c 



THE OWL IN THE RUIN. 

J H. A. BONE. 

1. What dost thou say, thou watcher gray, 
Perched on the ruin did 1 
Why dost thou look from thy ivied nook 
On, my eyes with gaze so bold? 
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Hast thou aught to tell of what befell, 
When those walls were strong and high,— 

Of the lady bright, or the gallant knight. 
Or the captive left to die 1 

J "Tu-whit tu-whoo !" came gloomily 
From a darksome branch of the ivy tree. 

2. Ere now Fve read, and heard it said, 

That in days long since gone by, 
On this gloomy spot, great deeds were wrought 

Bj men of lineage high : 
Speak ! where are they, the brave and gay, 

Who once in the pageant shone 1 
Why are wall and tower, once proud with power, 

Now ruled by an owl alone 1 

" Tu-whit tu-whoo !" came mournfully, 
As the light breeze rustled a cypress tree. 

3. Thou sittest there, in thy mansion drear, 

Mourning for days long fled ; 
Thou art of the past, thy lot is cast 

'Mid relics of ages dead. 
Thou shalt not sway o'er the ruins gray, 

That our hands have helped to rear ; 
Erect and grand our walls shall stand, 

Till Time lies on his bier. 

Then a rustle was heard in the ivy tree, 
And a voice gave answer solemnly : 

4. " Dungeon and bower, cottage and tower, 

I claim them all as mine ; 
The roof shall fall, and the moldering wall 

Shall be clasped by the ivy vine. 
Death does not spare the brave nor fair ; — 

Decay still rots the stone : — 
While they unite their strength to smite, 

I still shall find a throne." 

Qujstionb. — 1. What reply is given to the* questions in th« 1ft 
stanza? 2. What question is contained in the next! # 8. For 
what is the owl represented as mourning I 4. What is claimed in 
the last stanza f 

What rule for the falling inflection on old, bold, 1st staniaf What* 
for the rising on diej What is there peculiar in the 1st, 8d, 6th, 
and 7th lines of each stanza t 
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LESSON GV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Stead' fast ness, firmness; fixedness in 
principle. 2. Re frain', abstain ; keep from. 3. Ban' ish, to drive 
away. 4. FieUd, an enemy; an evil spirit 5. Hoa' bid, hideous; 
shocking. 6. Tend, move towards; incline. 1. As peot, look; 
view. 8. Robes, dresses with munificence ; arrays. 9. Buoy' an ot % 
lightness. 10. Sev' eb> disjoin; force apart. 11. Mass' y, bulky 
heavy 12. Lore, learning. 

STEADFASTNESS. 

HORACE BUBLEE. 

1. O, thou who in the ways 

Of this rough world art faint and weary grown, 
Thy drooping head up-raise, 
And ,let thy heart be strong ; for better days 
Still trust that future time will unto thee make known. 

2. In darkness, danger, pain, 
In poverty, misfortune, sorrow — all 

. The woes which we sustain, 
Still be thou strong, from idle tears refrain, 
And yet upon thy brow in time success shall fell. 

8. Banish that viewless fiend 

Whose horrid presence men have named Despair : 
Let all thy efforts tend 
Through life unto some great, some noble end, 
And life itself will soon a nobler aspect wear. 

4. As the soft breath of Spring 
Robes in bright hues the dark old Earth again, 

So would such purpose bring 
Thee back the buoyancy of youth, and fling 
Joy on thy aching heart, unfelt through years of panu 

5. Like the untrembling ray 

Of some clear planet, shining through the night, 
Pursue thy steady way ; 
And, though through gloom and darkness it may lay, 
Thou shalt at last emerge and tread a path of light 



2T4 EAjri'ims Frir snixs. 

C But urn by weak endeavor. 

Jvji iwLif coirr»t. iiimWi'j«n^dnti» and fear, 
Can*t tnoc exi^s to sever 
Tn* maspr iintt cr ±-rror * curie ; far never 
l*it titfn beture au^bi ***>, not stout mrokm, disappear. 

7. Tc the steadfast alone. 

Tbt matetiifSF zfinrr of inr nnvaijpd form, 
I>h* TnitL matt- mT*y known : 
Vi ho vnuic ber j»erfKn jnvtdinesF be shown, 
TTi* exec aesi^x tiiikt bear unmoved in calm or storm. 

fi. Go tben. and from the welis 

Of ancient lore. fraiL bara* and sages old, 
And from tne cLranicjes 
C>f d<**d& heroic uadier pitdnl spells. 
Such at m&v nervt thy soul to action high and bold. 

Qtbrehk. — L Hpw is * r^BSPAim" named? 2. w~h»t effect a b> 
tribuvac 10 tbe eon breath of Spmur? & What is promised aicaf 
to tbe iftmrtfmc f 4. Whal is meant by "the well* of ancient lore"' 

Wniefc hum of tin* poetry rhyme with each other! 
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firm. ax9 IhjWL — L E» nou.' to. rec^ering; recordinc. 1 
Ear i fi&a ixr«. exittimr one eouiitrr to settle in another. 3. If* 
vet nom, a fiiding out. 4. Fetus, quarrels. & Wah* a weepin* 
aloud «. Gbocts. »p ; rits. 7. Treat* t, an agreement between 
nationa. 8. C>b peaks, children bereared oi" parents, i. Moc'ca fOft> 
shoes made of soft leather, without soles. 
Articulate distinctly^* in dept,/* in chief*, atr in o4*att, eYe* 

SPEECH OF AS INDIAN CHIEF. 

The following is a speech of a celebrated chief of the Choetaws. 
ft ia a reply to a speech made before an assembly of about on* 
thousaud re5 men, by X J. McRae, Em., the agent for enrolling and 
removing these Indians to the West of the Mississippi 

1. Brother : TVe have heard you talk as from the 
ps of our father, the great White Chief at Washings 
n ; and my people hare called upon me to speak to 
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you. The red man has no books, and when he wishes 
to make known his views, like his father before him, 
he speaks from his mouth. He is afraid of writing. 
When he speaks, he knows what he says. The Great 
Spirit hears him. Writing is the invention of the 
pale faces ; it gives birth to error, and to feuds. The 
Great Spirit talks] we hear him in the thunder,— in 
the rushing winds, — and the mighty waters ; but he 
never writes. 

2. Brother : When you were young we were strong ; 
we fought by your side. You have grown large. My 
people have become small. My voice is weak : you 
can scarcely hear me ; it is not the shout of a warrior, 
but the wail of an infant I have lost it in mourning 
over the misfortunes of my people. These are their 
graves, and in those aged pines, you hear the ghosts 
of the departed. Their ashes are here, and we have 
been left to protect them. Our warriors are nearly 
all gone to the far country west ; but here are our 
dead Shall we go, too, and give their bones to the 
wolves ? 

3. Brother : two sleeps have passed since we heard 

Jrou talk. We have slept upon it. You ask us to 
eave our country, and tell us it is our Father's wish. 
We would not wish to displease our Father. We re- 
spect him, and you, his child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want time to answer. 

4. Brother: Our hearts are full. Twelve winters 
ago our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that 
you see here, was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been counted, it could never have been 
made ; but alas 1 though they stood around, they could 
not be seen or heard. Their tears came in rain drops, 
and their voices in the wailing winds ;■ but the pale 
feces knew it not, and our land was taken away. 

5. Brother : We do not complain. The Onoctaw 
suffers ; but he never weeps, x ou have the strong 
arm, and we can not resist. But the pale face worships 
the Great Spirit. So does the red mar. The Great 
Spirit loves truth. When you took our country, you 

14 
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promised us land. There is your promise in the hook. 
Twelve times have the trees dropped their leaves, and 
yet we have received no land. Our houses have been 
taken from us. The white man's plow turns up the 
bones of our fathers. # We dare not kindle our fires, 
and yet you said we might remain, and you would 
giv« us land. 

6. Brother: Is this truth f But we believe, now 
our Great Father knows our condition, he will listen 
to us. We are as mourning orphans in our country; 
but our Father will take us by the hand. When he 
fulfills his promise, we will answer his talk. He 
means well. We know it But we can not think 
now. Grief has made children of us. When our 
business is settled, we shall be men again, and talk to 
our Great Father about what he has promised. 

7. Brother : You stand in the moccasins of a great 
chief; you speak the words of a mighty nation, and 
your talk was long. My people are small; their 
shadow scarcely reaches to your knee ; they are scat- 
tered and gone ; when I shout I hear my voice in the 
depths of the woods; but no answering shout comes 
Dack. My words, therefore, are few. I have nothing 
more to say. 

Questions.— 1. Who is meant by the "White Chief! 2. What* 
by the u Great Spirit" f 8. What, by "two Bleeps" t 4* What k 
said of the white man's plow f 6. How is grief said to have affected 
the Indians f 6. What idea is conveyed in the allusion to the 
shadow of the Choetaws f 
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Sfbll and Duron* — 1. Ful' some, nauseous. 2. A mint/ ment, refor- 
mation. 8. Oaths, profane swearing 4 Ik rax oa' tions, curses. 
6. Pbot es ta' tions, solemn declarations. 6. Sooff' ino, mocking; 
treating contemptuously. 7. Jest' ing, sporting. 8. D« raora', de- 
formities. 9. Im pres' sion, influence, or effect on l!he mind. 10t 
Re proach' ful, reviling; abusive. 11. Men' a oing, threatening. 
12. Pun 7 pence, wisdom. 18. Ex as' pe rate, to make very angry 
to enrage. 14. Mod s& ▲' now, forbearance; self-restraint. 
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PRECEPTS. 

SIB MATTHEW HALE. 

1. If a man, whose integrity you do not veTy well 
know, makes you great and extraordinary professions, 
do not give much credit to him. Probably you will 
find that he aims at something beside kindness to you, 
and that, when he has served his turn, or been disap 
pointed, his regard for you will grow cool. 

2. Beware, also, of him who flatters you, and com- 
mends you to your face, or to one who, he thinks, will 
tell you of it ; most probably .he has either deceived 
and abused you, or means to do so. Eemember the 
fable of the fox commending the singing of the crow, 
that had something in her mouth which the fox 
wanted. 

S. Be careful that you do not commend yourselves. 
It is a sign that your reputation is small and sinking, 
if your own tongue must praise you ; and it is fulsome 
and unpleasing to otheis to hear such commendations. 

4. Speak well of the absent whenever you have a 
suitable opportunity. Never speak ill of them, or of 
any body, unless you are stire they deserve it, and 
unless it is necessary for their amendment, or for the 
safety and benefit of others. 

5. Avoid, in your ordinary communications, not 
only oaths, but all imprecations and earnest protest- 
ations. 

6. Forbear scoffing and jesting at the condition, or 
natural defects of any person. Such offenses leave a 
deep impression, and they often cost a man dear. 

7. Be very careful that you give no reproachful, men- 
acing, or spiteful words to any person. Good words 
make friends ; bad words make enemies. It is great 
prudence to gain as many friends as we honestly can, 
especially when it may t>e done at so easy a rate as a 
good word ; and it is great folly to make an enemy by 
ill words, which are of no advantage to the party who 
uses them. 

8. When faults are committed, they may, and by a 
superior they must, be reproved ; but let it be done 
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without reproach or bitterness ; otherwise it will lose 
its due end and use, and, instead of reforming the of- 
fense, it will exasperate the offender, and lay the re- 
prover justly open to rej3roo£ 

9. If a person be passionate, and give you ill lan- 
guage, rat&er pity him than be moved to anger. You 
will find that silence, or very gentle words, are the 
most exquisite revenge for reproaches ; they will either 
cure the distemper in the angry man, and make him 
Bony for his passion, or they mil be a severe reproof 
and punishment to him. But, at any rate, they will 
preserve your innocence, give you the deserved repu- 
tation of wisdom and moderation, and keep up the 
serenity and composure of your mind. Passion and 
anger make a man unfit for every thing that becomes 
him as a man or as a Christian. 

10. Never utter any profane speeches, nor make a 
jest of any Scripture expressions. When you pro- 
nounce the name of God or of Christy or repeat any 
passages or words of Holy Scripture, do it with rever* 
ence and seriousness, and not lightly, for that is 
" taking the name of God in vain." 

Questions. — 1. To whom should you not give much credit! % 
Why, beware of the flatterer! 8. Why, not commend yourself! 
4. Iji what way should we speak of the absent ! 5. Hew should 
we behave toward those who are, in any wise, deformed ! 6. What 
is said of the power of good words? 7. What must sometimes be 
reproved ? 8. How must you treat a passionate person ! 9. How 
should you treat passages of Scripture I 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ob dadj' kd» appointed. 2. Lav 7 xsb nt 
wasted. 8. Hap' lt, perhaps. 4. Tbage, to delineate ; draw. &. 
Re-touch', to improve by new touches. 6. £v face', to erase ; blot 
out 7. Twin' ed, closely united. 8. Un ohano' rao lt, unvary- 
ingly. 

Articulate distinctly nts in counts, sk in task, Is in / alee, sp and ks 
in speaks, pi in kept, rm in storm, <fcc 
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XT BIRTH-DAY, OR THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
EARLIER AND THE LATER STAGES OF LIFE. 

THOMAS MOOB& 

1. u My birth-day !" — what a different sound 

That word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 

Less and less white the mark appears ! 
When first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 

2. Vain was the man and false as vain, 

Who said : " Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done" 
{jpl.) Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise,— of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly, 
Of counsel mocked— of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines, — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire,— 

Of wandering after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my path-way for his star ' 

8. All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away, — 
All— but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me-. 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 

And kept till now unchangingly. 
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Acd that dear booae. tha£ sanies ark, 

Wiere ioTr** tne lljht at ast I>e nband, 

Co^ri^ wnr. r» wi-e*: a~ grows dark. 
AiA cc-i^rortlrfis. arjd storm .«r:*n-i. 

Qt^ftjcwl — L V.th wLit Lr-rr*£.« of fcii^? k<t the poet tow 

tLe eanier a&d tLrr l^ter r*r-. >i» of Lr* i 2. Wao is described by 
the po*t a* rais ao-i fai** t X. How d :«?* the writer represent tix 
▼<r..* of Lis tirth-iay as speak: -.gf 4. What p>roott of the. pietm* 
ef Li* past life wo^k-i ti«e dmc* edaee, aad at ci**ilr retain I 
Way b a rhetorical pause soade after afl, last stanxaf See p. 41 
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Spill an> Drtdtx. — L Ceo' res, a singing together; a concert 
JL Us nr tse mh / *»«, not ceasing: 3. Fax' was, hesitates; fails. 
4. Rrr' zx, rent; torn off. 5. Bivak' bb, bemoans; laments. 4. 
As sail' ets, invades; attacks. 7. Per' tx, small ; trifling. 8. Vn- 
a' «05s, troubles; annoy aiiees. 9. Sis-prompt nras, temptations to 
sin. 10. Kb' o lcte, firm; unbending. 11. As guish, extreme 
pain, 12. Clod, a dull, stupid fellow ; a dolt, 

1. 8i' rars, two maidens celebrated m fable, who occupied an 
island in the Ocean, where the v sat near the sea-shore, and with their 
melodious voices so charmed tnose sailing by, as to make them forge 4 
home and every thing else dear, and abide with those maidens till 
they perished Trom hanger. The name is usually derived from s 
Greek word (oeipu, 9eira\ signifying a chain or bond; in allusion to 
the binding or enchaining influence of their sweet music. Hence the 
term "vaorld-Siren/* is employed in the following piece, as a strong 
expression for fascinations of the world. 

LABOR. 

FRANCES OBGOOOC 

1. Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us ; 
Hark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing, 
Never the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more richly' the rose-heart keeps glowing. 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** " Labor is worship !" — the robin is singing ; 
' Labor is worship !"— the wild bee is ringing ; 
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listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's heart 

From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 

From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; . 

From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

8. Labor is life !— "Pis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 

4. Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Best from world-sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work — thou shalt ride o'er care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow : 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. - 

5. Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Best not content in thy darkness — a clod. 
Work for some good — be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower — be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

Questions.— 1. Why should we not pause? 2. What example! 
of industry do we Bee in Nature? 3. How are the effects of idle- 
Bess and industry illustrated in the 3d stanza t 4. In what sense may 
labor be said to be restf 5. What exhortation in the last stanza f 

6. What is meant by the term "world-Sirens" in the 4th stanza f 
1. For what should we labor? 8. What should our great deeds 
be? 

Which lines of this poetry rhyme with each other ? What pause 
after darkness, 5th stanza! When is this pause generally made! 
See p. 48 

11 
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And that dear home, tf»t saving 
Where love's true light at last 

Cheering within when all &"*** 
And comfortless, and sto 



Questions.— 1. With what difference! 
the earlier and the later periods of « 
the poet as vain and false? 8. Hot 
▼oioe of his birth-day as speaki 
©f his past life would the poet 

Why is a rhetorical pause ] 
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'^ld no rain; the 

*\ ; the fruits of 

of man him- 

? See we 

aito the law 

.id? 

.Knowledged than 

+ ; her voice the har- 

^ in heaven and earth 

ast as feeling her care, and 

^ted from her power. Both 

. creatures of what condition 

. in different sort and manner, yet 

. consent, admiring her as the mother 

and joy. 

^verns the sun, the planets, and the stars. 

jvers the earth with beauty, and fills it with 

jty. Law directs the light, and moves the wings 

the atmosphere; binds the forces of the universe in 

narmony and order, awakens the melody of creation, 

quickens every sensation of delight, molds every form 

of life. 

Law governs atoms and governs systems. Law 
governs matter and governs thought. Law springs 
irom the mind of God, travels through creation, and 
makes all things one. It ma£es all material forms 
one in the unity of system ; it makes all minds one in 
the unity of thought and love. Tappa& 

foiS^ I0N8, ~" 1 ' To what ftre hmnan lavs > with respect to thei* 
▼Sw^. C °? p SS d? * What i8 8aid to ** the'etay of the 
▼bole world I 8. What mutt bo acknowledged of law? J 
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Spell and Define. — 1. State' xi ness, grandeur. 2. Met' is n&> 
■th, gives; affords. 8. Al be' it, although; notwithstanding. 4. 
Pbo claim', publish; announce. 5. £ diots', decrees; commands, 
4. Inter mit, suspend. 7. Ce les' tial, heavenly. 8. Spheres, 
orbs or globes. 9. Wont' ed, accustomed. 10. Vol u bh/ i ty, a 
rolling. 11. Defeat' ed, frustrated. 12. Hom' age, reverence; 
obeisance. 18. Ex bmpt 7 ed, freed ; delivered. 14, At' mos press, 
whole body of air surrounding the earth. 15. Sens- a' tk»t, emo- 
tion ; feeling. 16. At/ omb, minute particles. 1*7. Syb' isms, com- 
bination of parts into a whole. 18. U' ni ty, oneness ; union. 

LAW. 

BIGBARD HOOKER, 

1. The statelineas. of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth to the other nourishment and life, is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and, if there be oc- 
casion at any time to search into it, such labor is then 
more necessary than pleasant, both to them which 
undertake it, and for the lookers-on. 

2. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws, 
all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes 
from whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the 
greatest part of men they are. 

8. Since the time that God did first proclaim the 
edicts of His law upon the world, heaven and earth 
have hearkened unto His voice, and their labor hath 
been to do His will. He made a law for the rain ; 
He gave His decree unto the sea, that the waters 
should not pass His commandment. 

4. Now, if Nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were for a while, the ob- 
servation of her own law; if those principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should* lose the qualities 
which now they have ; if the frame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve 
itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
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motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way as it might happen ; if the prince of the 
lignts of heaven, which now, as a giant, doth run his 
unwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way ; the 
times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered an<J confused mixture ; the winds breathe 
out their last gasp ; the clouds yield no rain ; the 
earth be defeated of heavenly influence ; the fruits of 
the earth pine away, what would become of man him- 
self, whom these things do now all serve ? See we 
not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law 
of nature, is the stay of the whole world ? 

5. Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the har- 
mony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy. 

Law governs the sun, the planets, and the stars. 
Law covers the earth with beauty, and fills it with 
bounty. Law directs the light, and moves the wings 
of the atmosphere ; binds the forces of the universe in 
"harmony and order, awakens the melody of creation, 
quickens every sensation of delight, molds every form 
of life. 

Law governs atoms and governs systems. Law 
governs matter and governs thought. Law springs 
from the mind of God, travels through creation, and 
makes all things one. It ma£es all material forms 
one in the unity of system ; it makes all minds one in 
the unity of thought and love. Tappan. 

Questions. —1. To what are human lavs, with respect to their 
foundations, compared 9 2. What is said to be the stay of the 
whole world I 8. What must be acknowledged of law f 
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LESSOH CXI. 

Bpsll aid Dxwam. — 1. A» raor* «n, not natural. 2. Com' fix ib^ 
to praise ; flatter. 3. Sua pxor', mistrust 4. As tut* irh, amass, 
JL PaW oca, ostentatious; boastful, ft. An cost', to speak to; ad* 

REPROOF TO AN AFFECTED SPEAKER. 



1. What do you say? Whdtt I really do not 
understand you. Be so good as to explain yourself 
again. — Upon my word, I do not. — 0, now I know I 
you mean to tell me it is a cold day. Why did you 
not say at once : " It is cold to-day." If you wish to 
Mifbrm me it rains or snows, pray say: " It rains :" "it 
snows ;" or, if you think I look wefi, and you choose 
to compliment me, say : " I think you look welL w 

2. "But," you answer, "that is so common, and so 
plain, and what every body can say." Well, and- what 
if they can ? Is it so great a misfortune to be under- 
stood when one speaks, and to speak like the rest of 
the w6rld? I will tell you what, my friend; you 
and your fine-spoken brethren want one thing — you 
do not suspect it, and I shall astonish you — you want 
common sense. 

3. Nay, this is not all : you have something too 
much; you possess an opinion that you have more 
sense than others. That is the source of all your 
pompous nothings, your cloudy sentences, and your 
big words without a meaning. Before you accost a 
person, or enter a room, let me pull you by your 
sleeve, and whisper in your ear : " Do not try to show 
off your sense : have none at all : that is your pari 
Use plain language if you can ; just such as. you find 
others use, who, in your idea, have no understanding; 
and then, perhaps, you will get credit for having some.'' 

Questions. — 1. Why was not the speaker understood, at first? 
2. What reason is assigned why he thus spoke ? 8. What advice 
is given, in the last paragraph! 4. Are not many readers also, as 
well as speakers, often misunderstood, or unintelligible for the 
want of a distinct articulation ? 

Why the rising inflection on say and what, lBt paragraph 
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LESSON CXII. 

Speil and Define. — 1. Suit' or, petitioner or applicant 2. Fum/- 
hon, office; employment. 3. Cer k mo nt, form ; rite. 4. Depot'- 
kd, appointed ; delegated. 5. Mar' shal, a high military officer ; 
also an officer of justice. 6. Trun' oheon, staff of office. 7. For'- 
Fxrr y - that which is lost by some fault or crime. 8. Rem' e dy, cure ; 
means of restoration. 9. In fringe', break; transgress. 10. Re- 
miss' nebs, feebleness : carelessness. 11. Gall, chafe ; irritate ; vex 
12. TJn wedo' a ble, not to be split with a wedge. IS. Gnarl' ed 
knotty, full of knots. 14. Prof a na' now, act of violating sacred 
things. 15. Choi/ er io, hasty ; passionate. ' 16. Blas' phb my, gross 
irreverence. 17. Shxk' el, an ancient Jewish coin valued at abou 
£1 16s. 6<L 18. Tem' po ral, secular ; belonging to this world. 

The part represented as spoken >*y Isabella, in this dialogue, 
should be read in a subdued, but earnest tone of voice, as one plead- 
ing for the life of a brother ; while that spoken by Angelo, should 
be expressed in a firm tone of voice, indicative of sternness and in- 
flexibility, except toward the close where he says : " I will bethink 
me " <Bc, when it should become somewhat subdued. 



A FOND SISTER'S LOVE. 



Isabella. I am a woeful suitor to your honor ; 
Please but your honor hear me. 

Angelo. Well, what's your suit ? 

hob. There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice, 
For which I would not plead, but that I musL 

Ang. Well ; the matter 1 

Ieab. I have a brother is condemned to die ; 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault. 
And not my brother. 

Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 
Why every fault's condemned ere it be done ; 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Isab. just, but severe law ! 
I had a brother, then ; — must he needs die 1 

Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 

Isab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon him, 
And neither Heaven nor man grieve at the mercy. 

Ang. I will not do't. 
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Isab. But can you, if you would* 

Ang. Look ; what I will not, that I can not do. 

Isab. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 
If so your heart were touched with that remorse, 
As mine is to him ? 

Ang. He's sentenced ; 'tis too late. 

Isab. Too late? Why, nd ; I, that do speak a word, 
May call it back again ; well believe this, 
No ceremony that to the great belongs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipped like him ; 
But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 

Ang. Pray you, begone ! 

Isab. I would to Heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Isabella ; should it then be thus ? 
No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge, 
And what, a prisoner. 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab. Alas ! alas 1 
Why, all the souls that are, were forfeit once : 
And He, that might the 'vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? Oh, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is tie law, not T 7 , condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 
It should be thus with him ; he dies to-morrow. 

Isab. To-morrow ? (pi.) oh! that's sudden, 
spare him. 
Good, good my lord, bethink you : 
Who is it that hath died for this offense ? 
There's many hath committed it. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept , 
Those many had not dared to do that evil, 
If the first man that did the edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed. Now 'tis awake, 
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Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils, 
Or new, or by remissness new-conceived, 
And so in progress to be hatched and born, 
Are now to have no successive degrees ; 
But ere they live, to end. 

Isab. Yet show, some pity. 

Ang. I show it most of all, when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismissed offense would after gall ; 
And do htm right, that, answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow; be content 

Isab. So you must be the first that gives this sentetooe ; 
And he, that suffers : Oh ! 'tis excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulph'rous bolt 
Splittest the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle : Oh, but man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 
We can not weigh our brother with yourself: 
Great men may jest with saints, — 'tis wit in them ; 
But, in the less, foul profanation. 
That in the captain's but a choleric word, 
Which, in the soldier, is flat blasphemy. 

Ang. Why do you put these sayings upon me? 

Isab. Because authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself, 
That skins the vice o' the top : go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault ; if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's life. 

Ang. She speaks, 'tis such sense, 
That my sense bleeds with it. Fare you well. 

Isab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 

Ang. I will bethink me ; come again to-morrow. 

Isab. Hark, how 111 bribe you : good my lord, turn back. 
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without reproach or bitterness ; otherwise it will lose 
its due end and use, and, instead of reforming the of- 
fense, it will exasperate the offender, and lay the re- 
prover justly open to reproof 

9. If a person be passionate, and give you ill lan- 
guage, rat£er pity him than be moved to anger. You 
will find that silence, or very gentle words, are the 
most exquisite revenge for reproaches ; they will either 
cure the distemper in the angry man, and make him 
sorry for his passion, or they mil be a severe reproof 
and punishment to him. But, at any rate, they will 
preserve your innocence, give you the deserved repu- 
tation of wisdom and moderation, and keep up the 
serenity and composure of your mind. Passion and 
anger make a man unfit for every thing that becomes 
him as a man or as a Christian. 

10. Never utter any profane speeches, nor make a 
jest of any Scripture expressions. When you pro- 
nounce the name of God or of Christ, or repeat any 
passages or words of Holy Scripture, do it with rever- 
ence and seriousness, and not lightly, for that is 
u taking the name of God in vain." 

Questions. — 1. To whom should you not give much credit! % 
Why, beware of the flatterer? 8. Why, not commend yourself f 
4. In what way should we speak of the absent f 6. Hew should 
we behave toward those who are, in any wise, deformed f 6. What 
is said of the power of good words? 7. What must sometimes be 
reproved ? 8. How must you treat a passionate person t 9. How 
should you treat passages of Scripture 1 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ob dain' ed, appointed. 2. Lay 7 ran nt 
wasted. 8. Hap' lt, perhaps. 4. Trace, to delineate; draw. & 
Re-touch', to improve by new touches. 6. Ef fags', to erase ; blot 
out 7. Twin' ed, closely united. 8. Un chang' ing lt, unvary- 
ingly. 

Articulate distinctly nts in counts, sk in task, Is in fake, sp and i* 
in speaks, pt in kept, rm in storm, <fcc. 
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XT BIRTH-DAY, OR THE DIFFERENCE BJfiTWEEK THB 
EARLIER AND THE LATER STAGES OF LIFE. 



THOMAS MOOML 



1. " My birth-day !" — what a different sound 

That word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time (he day comes round, 

Less and less white the mark appears ? 
When first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 

% Vain was the man and false as vain, 

Who said : " Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do aH that he had done" 
(pl.) Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise, — of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly, 
Of counsel mocked — of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines, — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire, — 

Of wandering after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my path-way for his star f 

& All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away, — 
All — but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me-, 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 

And kept till now unchangingly. 
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And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love's true light at last I've found, 

Cheering within when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and storm itrouncL 

Questions. — 1. With what difference of feeling does the poet view 
the earlier and the later periods of life f 2. Who is described by 
the poet as vain and false ? 8. How does the writer represent the 
voioe of his birth-day as speakingt 4. What portion of the picture 
of his past life would the poet efface, and as gladly retain f 

Why is a rhetorical pause made after all, last stanza! See p. 4S 



LESSON GIX. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Cho' rijs, a singing together; a concert 
2. Un in tib mtp' ting, not ceasing. 8. Fai/ ters, hesitates ; fails. 
4. Rrr' in, rent ; torn off. 5. Bs was. 7 Era, bemoans ; laments. ft. 
As sail 1 eih, invades- attacks. 7. P«t / ty, small ; trifling. 8. Vex- 
a' hons, troubles; annoyances. 9. Sjuhpbompt' jojos, temptations to 
sin. 10. Res' o lute, firm; unbending. 11. An' ouish, extreme 
pain. 12. Clod, a dull, stupid fellow ; a dolt. 

1. Si' bens, two maidens celebrated in fable, who occupied an 
island in the Ocean, where they sat near the sea-shore, and with their 
melodious yokes so charmed tnose sailing by, as to make them forge* 
home and every thing else dear, and abide with those maidens till 
they perished from hunger. The name is usually derived, from a 
Greek word (cetpa, seira\ signifying a chain or bona; in allusion to 
the binding or enchaining influence of their sweet music Hence the 
term "world-Sireni* is employed in the following piece, as a strong 
expression for fascinations of the world. 

LABOR. 

FRANCES OBGOODl 

1. Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us ; 
Hark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing, 
Never the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more richly* the rose-heart keeps glowing. 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 



2. 



" Labor is worship !" — the robin is singing ; 
" Labor is worship !" — the wild bee is ringing ; 
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Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's heart 

From the dark cloud flows the lifegiving shower ; 

From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower ; 

From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

8, Labor is life !—-Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 

4. Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from world-sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work — thou shalt ride o'er care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow : 

Work with a stout heart and resolute wOl. - 

5. Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness — a clod. 
Work for some good — be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower — be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

Questions. — 1. Why should we not pause? 2. What examples 
of industry do we see in Nature? 3. How are the effects of idle- 
Bess and industry illustrated in the 3d stanza ? 4. In what sense may 
labo? be said to be rest? 5. What exhortation in the last stanza? 

6. What is meant by the term " world-Sirens" in the 4th stanza ? 

7. For what should we labor? 8. What should our great deeds 
be? 

Which lines of this poetry rhyme with each other ? What pause 
after darkness, 5th stanza? Wnen is this pause generally made? 
See p. 4ft 

11 
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LBS80H OX. 

Sfkll and Defins. — 1. State' u nkss, grandeur. 2. Mnr' b ns> 
m, gives; affords. 8. Al be' it, although; notwithstanding. 4» 
Pbo claim', publish; announce. 5. E mots', decrees; commands. 
t. In ter kit , suspend. 7. Ce les' tial, heavenly. 8. Spheres, 
orbs or globes. 9. Wont' bd, accustomed 10. Vol u bh.' in, t 
rolling. 11. Dx feat' ed, frustrated. 12. Hom' age, reverence; 
obeisance. 18. Ex knft' ed, freed ; delivered. 14. At' mob rants, 
whole body of air surrounding the earth. 16. Sens- a 7 now, emo- 
tion ; feeling. 10. At/ cms, minute particles. 1*7. 8to' hems, com- 
bination of parts into a whole. 18. II' ni tt, oneness ; union. 

LAW. 

BXGBAKD HOOKSX. 

1. The statelineas of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth to the other nourishment and life, is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and, if there be oc- 
casion at any time to search into it, such labor is then 
more necessary than pleasant, both to them which 
undertake it, and for the lookers-on. 

2. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws, 
all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes 
from whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the 
greatest part of men they are. 

8. Since the time that God did first proclaim the 
edicts of His law upon the world, heaven and earth 
have hearkened unto His voice, and their labor hath 
been to do His will. He made a law for the rain ; 
He gave His decree unto the sea, that the waters 
should not pass His commandment. 

4. Now, if Nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were for a while, the ob- 
servation of her own law; if those principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should* lose the qualities 
which now they have ; if the frame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve 
itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
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motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way as it might happen ; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which now, as a giant, doth run his 
unwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way ; the 
times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered an<J confused mixture ; the winds breathe 
out their last gasp ; the clouds yield no rain ; the 
earth be defeated of heavenly influence ; the fruits of 
the earth pine away, what would become of man him- 
self, whom these things do now all serve ? See we 
not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law 
of nature, is the stay of the whole world ? 

5. Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the har- 
mony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy. 

Law governs the sun, the planets, and the stars. 
Law covers the earth with beauty, and fills it with 
bounty. Law directs the light, and moves the wings 
of the atmosphere ; binds the forces of the universe in 
"harmony and order, awakens the melody of creation, 
quickens every sensation of delight, molds every form 
of life. 

Law governs atoms and governs systems. Law 
governs matter and governs thought. Law springs 
from the mind of God, travels through creation, and 
makes all things one. It makes all material forms 
one in the unity of system ; it makes all minds one in 
the unity of thought and love. Tappan. 

QmtenoNB. — 1. To what are human laws, with respect to their 
foundations, compared? 2. What is said to be the stay of the 
whole world I 8. What must be acknowledged of law I 
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LE880W CXI. 

8rau. an> Dmn. — L At fbct' an, not natural. S. Gas*' m xi 
to praise ; flatter. 3. Sea rrnaf, mistrust 4. As war* ss^ an 
tw PoW oca, ostentatious; boastful. & Ac cost', to speak to; 



BEPBOOF TO AN AFFECTED SPEAKER. 

L What do you say? What? I really do not 
understand yon. Be so good as to explain yourself 
again. — Upon my word, I do not. — O, now I know I 
yon mean to tell me it is a cold day. Why did you 
not say at once : " It is cold to-day." If yon wish to 
'•nibrm me it rains or snows, pray say: " It rains : w "it 
snows ;" or, if yon think I look well, and yon choose 
to compliment me, say : " I think yon look well." 

2. "But/' you answer, "that is so common, and so 
plain, and what every body can say." Well, and- what 
if they can ? Is it so great a misfortune to be under- 
stood when one speaks, and to speak like the rest of 
the w6rld? I will tell you what, my friend; you 
and your fine-spoken brethren want one thing — you 
do not suspect it, and I shall astonish you — you want 
common sense. 

8. Nay, this is not all: you have something too 
much; you possess an opinion that you have more 
sense than others. That is the source of all your 
pompous nothings, your cloudy sentences, and your 
big words without a meaning. Before you accost a 
person, or enter a room, let me pull you by your 
sleeve, and whisper in your ear : " Do not try to show 
off your sense : have none at all : that is your part 
Use plain language if you can; just such as, you find 
others use, who, in your idea, have no understanding; 
and then, perhaps, you will get credit for having some.'' 

Questions. — 1. Why was not the speaker tmderalood, at first f 
2. What reason is assigned why he thus spoke ? 3. What advice 
is given, in the last paragraph f 4. Are not many readers also, as 
well as speakers, often misunderstood, or unintelligible for the 
want of a distinct articulation ? 

Why the rising inflection on say and what, 1st paragraph 
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LESSON CXII. 

Sfexl and Define. — 1. Sott' or, petitioner or applicant 2. FuncK- 
mon, office; employment 8. Ceb' e mo nt, form ; rite. 4. De put'- 
ed, appointed ; delegated. 5. Mar' seal, a high military officer ; 
also an officer of justice. 6. Trtjn' oheon, staff of office. 1. For'- 
fktt, that which is lost by some fault or crime. 8. Rem' b dy, cure ; 
means of restoration. 9. In fringe', break; transgress. 10. Re- 
miss 7 nxss, feebleness; carelessness. 11. Gall, chafe; irritate; vex, 
12. Un wedg' a ble, not to be split with a wedge. IS. Gnabl' ed 
knotty, fall of knots. 14. Prof a na' tiqn, act of violating sacred 
things. 15. Choi.' er no, hasty ; passionate. ' 16. Blas' fhs my, gross 
irreverence. 17. Shsk' el, an ancient Jewish coin valued at abou 
£1 16s. 6<L 18. Tkm' po ral, secular ; belonging to this world 

The part represented as spoken by Isabella, in this dialogue, 
should be read in a subdued, but earnest tone of voice, as one plead- 
ing for the life of a brother ; while that spoken by Angelo, snould 
be expressed in a firm tone of voice, indicative of sternness and in- 
flexibility, except toward the close where he says: " I will bethink 
me " Ac, when it should become somewhat subdued. 
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Isabella, I am a woeful suitor to your honor ; 
Please but your honor hear me. 

Angela. W ell, what's your suit 1 

Isab. There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice, 
For which I would not plead, but that I must 

Ang. Well ; the matter % 

Isab. I have a brother is condemned to die ; 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. 

Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it 1 
Why every fault's condemned ere it be done ; 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Isab. O just, but severe law ! 
I had a brother, then ; — must he needs die % 

Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 

Isab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon him, 
And neither Heaven nor man grieve at the mercy. 

Ang. I will not do't. 
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Isab. But can you, if you would f 

Ang. Look ; what I will not, that I can not do. 

Isab. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 
If so your heart were touched with that remorse, 
As mine is to him ? 

Ang. He's sentenced ; 'tis too late. 

Isab. Too late 1 Why, nd ; I, that do speak a word, 
May call it back again ; well believe this, 
No ceremony that to the great belongs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipped like him * 
But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 

Ang. Pray you, begone ! 

hob. I would to Heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Isabella ; should it then be thus % 
No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge, 
And what, a prisoner. 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab, Alas ! alas ! 
Why, all the souls that are, were forfeit once : 
And He, that might the 'vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? Oh, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is tie law, not T, condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 
It should be thus with him ; he dies to-morrow. 

Isab. To-morrow? {pi) oh! that's sudden. Spare him 
spare him. 
Good, good my lord, bethink you : 
Who is it that hath died for this offense ¥ 
There's many hath committed it. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept , 
Those many had not dared to do that evil, 
If the first man that did the edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed. Now 'tis aw*ke, 
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Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils, 
Or new, or by remissness new-conceived, 
And so in progress to be hatched and born, 
Are now to have no successive degrees ; 
But ere they live, to end. 

Isab. Yet show some pity. 

Ang. I show it most of all, when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismissed offense would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow; be content. 

Isab, So you must be the first that gives this sentetoe ; 
And he, that suffers : Oh ! 'tis excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulph'rous bolt 

Splittest the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Tlian the soft myrtle : Oh, but man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured, • 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

As make the angels weep. 

We can not weigh our brother with yourself : 

Great men may jest with saints, — 'tis wit in them ; 

But, in the less, foul profanation. 

That in the captain's but a choleric word, 

Which, in the soldier, is nat blasphemy. 

Ang. Why do you put these sayings upon me? 

Isab. Because authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself 
That skins the vice o' the top : go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault ; if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's life. 

Ang. She speaks, 'tis such sense, 
That my sense bleeds with it. Fare you well. 

Isab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 

Ang. I will bethink me ; come again to-morrow. 

Isab. Hark, how FU bribe you : good my lord, turn baot 
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Ang. How ! bribe me 1 

Itab. Ay, with such gifts, that Heaven shall share with you. 
Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 
Or stones, whose rate is either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them ; but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at Heaven, and enter there. 
Ere sun-rise ; prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 

Ang. Well, come to-morrow. 

hob. Heaven keep your honor safe. 

Qrasnoim. — 1. What was Isabella's petition ? 2. How was her 
petition received? 8. To whom did she refer as an example for 
Angelo's imitation I 4. When does Angelo say he shows most pityl 
& What gifts does she promise for the pardon of her brother! 

What role for the rising inflection on it, 6th paragraph f What 
inflection do antithetic terms and clauses require I Rule V. p. 29. 
Why the falling inflection on lam, and rising on If Note L p. 29. 



LESSON CXIII. 



Spill akd Drams. — 1. Hub, bah*, a shout of exultation. 2. Is 
Tin' krs, assailants; intruders. 8. Feat, combat; contest. 4. Mx* 
op-war, government vessels employed for the purposes of war. 

BROTHEB JONATHAN'S SHIPS. 

GXOSflX GBBHVTXXS. 

1. ( 00 ) Hurrah for our ships ! our merchant-ships ! 

Let's raise for them a song ; 
That safely glide o'er the foaming tide, 

With timbers stout and strong ; 
That to and fro on the -waters go, 

Aud borne on the rushing breeze, 
lake birds they fly, 'neath every sky, 

From South to Northern seas ! 

2. Hurrah for our ships ! our battle-skips ! 
Our glory and our boast ; 
Hat carry death in their bellowing breath 
To invaders of our coast. 
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In glory and pride, whatever betide, 
May they sail around our shore ; 
\ But long be the day ere in battle's fray, 

We shall hear their cannons roar. 

8. Hurrah for our ships ! our stout steam-ships ! 

That float in strength and grace ; 
By fire and air their course they bear, 

As giants in the race : 
That bind the hands of kindred lands 

In close and friendly grasp : 
God grant no feud by death and blood, 

May e'er unloose the clasp ! 

4. Hurrah for them all, both great and small, 
That float our waters free ; 
May they safely sail in calm or gale — 

In home or foreign sea : 
Hurrah again for our merchant-men, 

Hurrah for our men-of war ! 
Ring out the shout for our steam-ships stout, 
(/) Hurrah for them all ! (ff.) Hurrah ! 

Qtkstions. — 1. What is said of dur merchant-ships I 2. What; ot 
oar men-of-war? 8. What, of our steam-ships 1 

With what modulation of voice should this piece be read ? In 
what respect do the let, 8d, 5th, and 7th lines of each stanza, differ 
from the rest f 
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' Shell and Divine. — 1. Mib' a gle, supernatural event 2. Dram'- 
a tibt, a writer of plays. 8. Rant' ing, high-sounding; extrava- 
gant 4. Re' al iz ed, made real ; come to pass. 5. U biq' ui tt, 
existence everywhere at the same time; omnipresence. 6. Con- 
Cbp' tion, idea. 7. Grav' i tt, seriousness. 8. Pee ten 7 sions, claims; 
pretences. 9. Reek' ing, steaming. 10. I© nitb', kindle. 11. Hoa- 
i zon*tal, on a leveL 12. A nal' o goto, bearing a resemblance. 
18. Drov' e da bjes, a species of camel, with one bunch. 14 Ren'- 
pez votjb, (renf de voo t ) place of meeting. 

1. Pan o ea' ma, {pan -{- aroma,) from two Greek words, together 
signifying a whole or complete view, is applied to a large, circular 
picture, presenting, from a central point, a view of objects in every 
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direction, represented on the interior surface of a cylindrical vail 
or rotunda. , 

% Mi 7 oho oosm, (micro + oosm,) from two Greek words, which 
united, mean a little world, 

8. Til' is oops, (tele + tcope,) from two Greek words, together 
• meaning far-teewp, or teeing at a distance, in the name of an optical 
instrument for viewing distant objects. 

4. An tip 7 o des, (anti +jwxfcs,) from two Greek words, which to- 
gether mean/** opposite, is a term applied to those who live on 
opposite sides of the globe, and whose feet are, therefore, directly 
opposite. 

THE NEWSPAPER. 

WILLIAM ADAMS. 

1. Nothing which is familiar to us, strikes us as 
wonderful. Were miracles repeated every day, we 
should come to glance at them very heedlessly. "We 
get used to rainbows, and stars, and sunsets, and the 
flashing fires of the north. Surprise wears away in 
time from the greatest discoveries and inventions ; and 
we send thought through the air, and ride in carriages 
without horses, and in ships against the wind, just as 
carelessly and composedly as though such things .had 
always been. 

2. Fletcher, the old dramatist, was counted as half 
crazy when he put into the mouth of Axbaces this 
ranting promise : — 

" He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I have invented ; and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shall ride before him > 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels. 
I know not how yet" 

3. The wonder of the promise has long ago been 
realized; and, if, the poetry of the dream should yet 
come to pass, and locomotives cut from solid diamonds, 
and car-wheels wrought from gold, should become 
common, we should ride after them with as little sur- 
prise, as now we talk beneath the azure and the gold 
of God's glorious firmament Who can forget the 
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feeling of awe which came oyer him, when, for the 
first time, he received a telegraphic dispatch from a 
distant city, transmitted from New York to New 
Orleans, actually in advance of time itself! This ap- 
proaches spiritual power more nearly than any thing 
we have seen and handled. 

4. The times of which we are writing, are remark- 
able for the extension of periodical literature, espe 
cially for the ubiquity of the Newspaper. The authors 
of the Spectator, the Tattler, the Kambler, had no 
conception of the modern newspaper. It seems lik$ 
putting the gravity of our readers to the test, when 
we name this as one of the most wonderful and pow- 
erful agents of our times. It is made of rags, ropeg, 
rushes, and lampblack. 

5. Great pains are taken in fitting up the visitant to 
make a respectable appearance in our mansions; but 
in its best trim, its pretensions are very humble. It is 
dumb, yet it tells us of all which is done upon the 
earth. It bears in its own name the initials of the four 
points of the compass, N. E. W. S. — news. Keeking, 
in hot haste, as if out of breath, it delivers its message, 
and then is crumpled up and thrown into the waste- 
paper basket, to ignite the morning's fire. Yet is 
there nothing more worthy of preservation ; for, it is 
the great dial-plate on the clock of tima 

6. An artist expends great time and labor in paint- 
ing a 'panorama, and crowds find delight in gazing 
upon the canvas ; yet is it of a limited space, — a ruin, 
a river, a citv, — Thebes or Jerusalem, the Nile, the 
Hudson, or the Mississippi. But a newspaper is a 
daguerreotype of the whole world, — its warrings and 
diplomacies, its buyings and sellings, its governments 
and revolutions, its marryings, births, and deaths. 

7 A newspaper is a real 'microcosm, — the world 
made smaller, held in the hand, and brought under 
the eye. The huge "telescope of Sir John Herschel k 
so swung, that it reflects all the distant wonders of 
the sky,, which sweep across its lenses, upon * small 
horizontal table under the aye of the obaaver; a&d 
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analogous to this, a newspaper brings all the occur* 
fences of remote continents, incidents at the North 
Pole and the * Antipodes, under the light of your read- 
ing-lamp, and within the space of your parlor table. 
The evening has come, the damp sheet is spread out 
before you, and with an ill-concealed impatience you 
sit down to see what new spectacle, " Time, the scene 
shifter," has prepared for your astonished and delighted 
eye. 

8. The whole world is in motion before you. This 
is no small gossip about what took place under your 
own windows ; but as Isaiah, in the visions of proph- 
ecy, beheld the concourse from all quarters of the 
earth, the dromedaries from Midian and Ephah, the 
ships of Tarshish, and the forces of the Gentiles hasten- 
ing to the rendezvous, so, in sober fact, the most remote 
and improbable agencies, from the four winds under 
heaven, are hurrying through the air and over the sea. 
to deliver their separate tidings in that small sheet of 
paper which you now hold in your hand. 

Questions. — 1. What examples does the writer give of the influ- 
ence of familiarity in rendering us indifferent ? 2. What wonderful 
promise made by a character in one of Fletcher's plays, has been, in 
effect, already realized? 8. What feeling came over men when 
they first received a telegraphic dispatch ! 4. What is said of the 
ubiquity of the Newspaper! 5, In what terms does the author de- 
scribe tne materials composing a Newspaper! 6. In what respect 
is a Newspaper analogous to the Telescope ! 1. To what, in the pro- 
phetic visions of Isaiah, are the contents of a Newspaper com- 
pared f 



LESSON GXV. 

Spill and Define. — 1. Su pe ei ob' i tt, pre-eminence. 2. lar is • 
mi or, lower in value or excellency. 8. Sub or' din ate, inferior; 
lower. 4. Arch' i teot, a person skilled in the ai t of building. 5. 
Su pxb in tends', oversees ; takes charge of 6. Ex' e outes, per- 
forms; accomplishes. 7. Con trives', devises ; plans. 8. Pre boo'- 
▲ ttvb, peculiar privilege. 9. Paov' woe, proper office. 10. Cob* 
»w»', contribute to ; lead or tend to. 11. Um' pibe, arbiter. 12. 
Be tee' mux, decide ; fix. 13. Dk lib' br ate, well-al vised; ©on* 
■iderate. 14 Ma tub' i tt, ripeness ; perfection. 
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SUPBRIOBITT OF WISDOM, 

1. Every other quality is subordinate and inferior 
to wisdom, in the same sense as the mason who lays 
the bricks and stones in a building, is inferior to the 
architect who drew the plan and superintends the 
work. The former executes only what the latter con- 
trives and directs. Now, it is the prerogative of wis* 
dom to preside over every inferior principle, so to 
regulate the exercise of every power, and limit the 
indulgence of every appetite, as shall best conduce to 
one great end. 

2. It being the province of wisdom to preside, it 
sits as umpire on every difficulty, and so gives the 
final direction and control to all the powers of our 
nature. Hence, it is entitled to be considered as the 
top and summit of perfection. It belongs to wisdom 
to determine when to act, and when to cease ; when 
to reveal, and when to conceal a matter ; when to 
speak, and when to keep silence; when to give, and 
when to receive ; in short, to regulate the measure of 
all things, as well as to determine the end, and pro- 
vide the means of obtaining the end pursued in every 
deliberate course of action. 

8. Every particular faculty or skill, besides, should 
be under the direction of wisdom ; for each is quite 
incapable of directing itself. The art of navigation, 
for instance, will teach us to steer a ship across the 
ocean ; but it will never teach us on what occasions it 
is proper to take a voyage. The art of war will in- 
struct us how to marshal an army, or to fight a battle 
to the greatest advantage ; but we must learn from a 
higher school when it is fitting, just, and proper to 
wage war or to make peace. 

4. The art of the husbandman is to till the earth 
and bring to maturity its precious fruits ; it belongs 
to another «TriTl tc regulate the consumption of these 
fruits by a regad to our health, fortune, and other \ 
circumstances. In short, there is no faculty we can 
exert, no species of skill we can apply, that does not 
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require a superintending hand, — that does not look 
up, as it -were, to some higher principle, for guidance, 
and this guide is Wisdom. 

Questions — L In what sense k wisdom superior to every other 
quality? 2. What is its prerogative? 3. What is its province? 
4. How is the exercise of wisdom illustrated by the art of naviga- 
tion? 5. How, by the art of wart 6. How, by the art of hus- 
bandry? 



LESSON CXVI. 



Spkll and Dsfm. — 1. Clog, burden ; hinderanee. S. Fro ro*'- 
tion id, in due proportion. 8. Fbud, contention ; strife, 4. Nook. 
corner. & Fbao' took, a part ; a portion. 6. Steoll, to ramble 
leisurely. 1, E mbot' upright 

Articulate distinctly shr in ehrink, ska in otic*, rth in worth, Ac. 

WORKING MAN'S BONO. 

1, Who lacks for bread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shrink, 
Commits a folly and a crime ; 

A souless slave, — 

A partly knave, — 
A clog upon the wheels of Time, 
With work to do, and stores of health, 
The man's unworthy to he free, 

Who will not give, 

That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 

2 No ! Let us work ! we only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task ; 
We have no quarrel with the great ; 

No feud with rank, — 

With mill, or hank, — 
No envy of a lord's estate, 
[f we can earn sufficient store 
lb satisfy our need ; 

And can retain, 

For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 
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8. No dread of toil hare we or ours ; 

We know our worth, our weight, our powers, 
The more we work, the more we win ; 

Success to Trade ! 

Success to Spade ! 
And to the corn that's coming in ; 
And joy to him, who o'er his task 
Remembers toil is nature's plan ; 

Who working thinks, 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

4. Who only asks for humble wealth, 
Enough for competence nod health ; 
And leisure when his work is done, 

To read his book, 

By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting sun. 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and fee ; 

These are the men, — 

The best of men,— 
Them are the men tee mean to be. 

Questions.— 1. What is said of the man who is unwilling to workf 
2. When are we rich indeed f 3. To whom does the poet wish suc- 
cess? 
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Spill and Define.— 1. Book, gift ; present 2. Con rms', to in- 
trust ; leave in charge. 8. Her' it age, inheritance.; possession. 4. 
Sports' man, huntsman. 6. "Wares, goods; commodities; merchan 
dize. 6. De vot' ed, ardent ; zealous ; strongly attached. 1. Plaint' 
ive, lamenting ; complaining. 8. Pros' tbate, lying in the posture 
of humility or adoration. 9. Lor* teb ing, lingering; delaying. 10. 
Rap 7 tub ed, transported; greatly delighted. 11. Rat' ibh ing, en- 
rapturing; bearing away with joy or deUght 12. Sight, view; 
prospect 

Ju 7 pi teb, >r Jove, who is often, in ancient poetry, styled, "the 
father of the gods, and king of men," was the supreme deity among 
the Romans. Hence, he is represented, by Schiller, as possessing 
and disposing of the world. 
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JUPITER DIVIDING THE EARTH. 

FROM THE GBBMAff OF SCHILLER, BTW.E WOODBURY. 

1. " Take, take the world," cried the god from his throne,— 

" Ye mortals, the boon to you I confide, — 
A heritage vast, forever your own ; 
Only, as brethren, see ye divide. 

2. Anon, from old to young, each busy hand, 

In strife prepares to gain the proffered good ; 
The peasant grasps the treasures of the land, 
The sportsman ranges through the wood : 

8. With richest wares the merchant crowds his stores, 
The abbot claims the choicest* of the wine, 
The monarch bars the bridges and the doors, 
And cries : " The tenth of all is mine." 

4. Too late ! alas, long after all was shared, 

Approached the Poet, too, from far-off lands ; 
When lo, for him the rest had nothing spared ; 
The world was all in others' hands ! 

5. " Ah me! so then must I forgotten be, 

Alone of all, thy most devoted son ?" 
Twas thus to Jove, he poured his plaintive plea, 
And prostrate fell before the throne." 

6. " If thou in dream-land, loit'ring, hast resided," 

Replied the god, " why quarrel now with me ? 
But where wast thou when the world was divided V 9 
" I," said the poet, " was with Thee : 

7. " On Thee hung my eye, with raptured delight, 

Upon thy heavens' harmony my ear ;' 

Forgive the spirit whose ravishing sight 

Thus robbed me of my portion here." 

8 " What help !" says Jove, " my world is given away ! 
The mart, harvest, hunt, no more are for me : 
Henceforth, if thou in my heaven wilt stay, 
Come when thou wilt, 'tis open to thee !'.' 

Questions. — 1. What gift is Jupiter represented as making to 
mankind! 2. How does he require them to divide his gift! 8. 
What five classes of persons are alluded to in the 2d and 3d stanzas ff 
4. What had occurred when the Poet arrived ? 5. How did he 
address Jupiter? 6. What was Jupiter's reply f 7. What was the 
Poet's reply ? 8. What was finally promised to the Poet I 
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LESSpN CXVIII. 

Spell and Dkbtnk— 1. Ca prigs', (caprees',) freak ; whim; 2. Uh 
in cos 7 jon, wavering of mind. 8. In oon gru 7 i tt, inconsistency - 9 
absurdity. 4. Com pla 7 okn or, satisfaction ; pleasure. 5. Rail'- 
ing, using reproachful language. 6. Dk plor' ing, bewailing; 
deeply lamenting. 7. In' bti tote, commence. 8. In fal 7 le blt; 
without a possibility of failure. 9. Suo gist 7 , offer to the mind. 
XO. Plaud' its, applause. 11. Im mu ta bil' i tt, unchangeablenesa, 
mvariableness. 12. Ap pall 7 ed, overcome with fear. 



EVERY MAN THE ARCHITECT OF HIS OWN FORTUNE. 

MAODIABMU). 

1. Nothing is more common in the world, than for 
people to flatter their self-esteem, and to excuse their 
indolence, by referring the prosperity of others to the 
caprice or partiality of fortune. Yet few, who have 
examined the matter with attention, have failed to 
discover, that success is as generally a consequence of 
industry and good conduct, as disappointment is the 
consequence of indolence and indecision. 

2. Happiness, as Pope remarks, is truly " our being's 
end and aim ;" and almost every man desires wealth 
as a means of happiness. Thus, in wishing, mankind 
are nearly alike ; out it is chiefly the striking incon- 
gruity that exists betwixt their actions and thoughts, 
that, checker society, that produces those endless 
varieties of character and situation which prevail in 
human life. 

8. Some men, with the best intentions, have so 
little fortitude, and are so fond of present ease or 
pleasure, that they give way to every temptation; 
while others, possessed of greater strength of mind, 
hold out heroically to the last, and then look back 
with complacency on the difficulties they have over- 
come, ana the thousands of their fellow travelers that 
are lagging far behind, railing at fate and dreaming 
of what they might have been. 

4. This difference in the progress which men make 
in life, who set out with the same prospects and op- 
portunities, is a proof; of itself) that more depends 
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upon conduct than fortune. And it would be good 
for man, ifj instead of envying, his neighbor's lot, and 
deploring his own, he would begin to inquire what 
means others have employed that he^has neglected, 
and whether it is not possible, by a change of conduct, 
to secure a result more proportioned to his wishes. 

5. Were individuals, when unsuccessful, often to 
institute such an inquiry, and improve the hints it 
would infallibly suggest, we should hear fewer com 
plaints against the partiality of fortune, and witness 
less of the wide extremes of riches and poverty. But 
the great misfortune is, that few have courage to un- 
dertake, and still fewer candor to execute such a sys- 
tem of self-examination. 

6. Conscience may, perhaps, whisper that they have 
not done all which their circumstances permitted ; but 
these whispers are soon stifled amidst the plaudits 
$f self-esteem, and they remain in a~happy igno- 
rance of the exertions of others, and a consoling 
belief in the immutability of fortune. Others, who 
may possess candor and firmness to undertake this 
inquiry, are quite appalled at the unwelcome truths 
it forces upon their notice. 

7. Their own industry, which thev believed to be 
great, and their own talents, which they fancied were 
unequaled, are found to suffer by a comparison with 
those of others ; and they betake themselves, in de- 
spair, to the refuge of indolence, and think it easier, 
if not better, to want wealth, than encounter the toil 
and trouble of obtaining it. Thus do thousands pass 
through life, angry with fate, when they ought to be 
angry with themselves, — too fond of the comforts and 
enjoyments which riches procure, ever to be happy 
without them, and too indolent and unsteady ever to 
persevere in the use of those means by which alone 
they are attainable. 

Questions. — 1. Of what is success in life the consequence f % 
What does Pope gay of happiness I 3. What is desired as a meant 
of happiness ? 4. Why do some fail in attaining it ? 5. What 
were good for man, instead of envying his neighbor's lot> Ac t 6 
Whatis theiniafortomeofsome* 7. Why axe some successful! 
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LESSON CXIZ. 

Spill and Define. — 1. Ca lam' i ties, afflictions ; misfortunes. 2. 
As sigh* ed, given ; specified. 3. Dis ouss', to debate ; reason on* 
4. Un a void' a bub, inevitable ; not to be shunned. 5. Be set', but • 
round; besiege. 6. Cross, adverse; contrary. . 1. Distribution, 
a dividing; dispensation. 8. Be pins', to murmur ; feel discontent. 
9. Con sti to' tion, corporeal frame. 10. So bbi' b ty, soberneie , 
temperance. 11. Pas 7 ma tore, too early. 12. As baton', to ac- 
cuse ; to call in question. Id. Ghat i fi oa' tion, indulgence* 14. 
Taint' ed, stained; corrupted. 15. In volv' ed, entangled. 16. 
Em bar' bass vent, perplexity. 17. Art nr'i oeb, inventor; eon* 
•tractor. 18. De 7 yi a ted, turned aside; strayed. 19. In su' her* 
a hub, insurmountable. 20. Pbob'z ty, honesty; uprightness. 2L 
Dis trust 7 ed, doubted; suspected. 22. As cribs', attribute; im- 
pute. 

OTJR MISEMBS OFTEN OUB FAULT. 

ILAffi. 

1. We find man placed in a world, where lie has 
by no means the disposal of the events that happen. 
Calamities sometimes befall the worthiest and the best* 
which it is not in their power to prevent, and where 
nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to sub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations 
of trial, many good and wise reasons can be assigned, 
which the present subject leads me- not to discuss. 

2. But though those unavoidable calamities make a 
part, yet they make not the chief part, of the veza- 
tdons and sorrows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we 
must look to another quarter. No sooner has any 
thing in the health, or in the circumstances of men, 
gone cross to their wish, than they begin to talk of 
flie unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life, they envy the condition of others; they repine 
at their own lot, and fret against the Ruier ci the 
world. 

8. F^ll of these sentiments, one man pines under a 
broken constitution. But let us ask him, whether he 
can, fairly and honestly, assign no cause for this but 
the unknown decree of Heaven ? Has he duly y slued 
the blessing of health, and always observed the rules 
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of virtue and sobriety ? Has lie been moderate in his 
life, and temperate in all his pleasures ? If now he is 
only paying the price of his former, perhaps his for- 
gotten indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if 
he were suffering unjtistly ? 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, we should often find them peoplecTwith the 
victims of intemperance and sensuality, and with the 
children of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the 
thousands who languish there, we should find the pro- 
portion of innocent sufferers to be small. We should 
see faded youth, premature old age, and the prospect 
of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
who, in one way or other,* have brought those evils 
on themselves ; while yet these martyrs of vice and 
folly have the assurance to arraign the hard fete of 
man, and to " fret against the Lord."' 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of an- 
other kind; of the injustice of the world; of the 
poverty which you suffer, and the discouragements 
under which you labor; of the crosses and disap- 
pointments of which your life has been doomed to 
be full. Before you give too much scope to your dis? 
content, let me desire you to reflect impartially upon 
your past train of life. Have not sloth, or pride, or 
ill-temper, or sinful passions, misled you often from 
the path of sound and wise conduct ? Have you not 
been wanting to yourselves in improving those op|>oi> 
trinities which Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your state? 

6. If you have chosen to indulge your humor or 
your taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleas* 
ure, can you complain because others, in preference to 
you, have obtained those advantages which naturally 
belong to useful labors, aiid honorable pursuits? 
Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed 
you, pursued you thiough much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your character, involved you in embarrass* 
ments, or sunk you into neglect ? 
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7. It is an old saying, that every man is the artificer 
of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, that 
the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless 
through his own fault. "Keligion is," in general, 
"profitable unto all things." Virtue, diligence, and 
industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have 
ever been found the surest road to prosperity ; and 
where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is 
fax oftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable 
barriers in it. 

8. Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation 
of probity. Some, by being too open, are accounted 
to fail in prudence. Others, by being fickle and 
changeable, are distrusted by all. The case commonly 
is, that men seek to ascribe their disappointments to 
any cause, rather than to their own misconduct ; and 
when.they can devise no other cause, they lay them to 
the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them into 
vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in their mis- 
fortunes they " murmur against Providence." 

9. They are doubly unjust toward their Creator. 
In their prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success 
to their own diligence, rather than to His blessing; 
and in their adversity, they impute their distresses to 
His providence, not to their own misbehavior. Where- 
as, the truth is the very reverse of this. "Every 
good gift and every perfect gift cometh from above ; 
and of evil and misery, man is the author to himself. 

Questions. — 1. What is often the only resource left to men ? 2. 
How do some men behave under misfortunes? 3, Might not these 
misfortunes often be traced to previous impropriety of conduct! 
4. What should we do before* we indulge in feelings and expressions 
of discontent ! 5. What old, but very true saying, is referred to 
by the writer? 6. What is the surest road to prosperity ? *7. How 
do some lose the reputation of probity ? 8. To what do men com- 
monly ascribe their disappointments f 9. What leads them into 
vices, and what into misfortunes ? 10. How are they doubly unjust 
to their Creator ? 

Are the questions in the 3d and 6th paragraphs, direct or indi- 
rect ! Where is the quotation in the last paragraph found! 
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LESSON CXX. 

Spill and Define. — 1. Cow' sti totes, makes ; forma 2. Bat' tx» 
mbnt, a wall raised on a building, with openings or embrasures ; 
breastworks. 3. Mound, rampart; bank of earth. 4. Moat 7 ed, sur- 
rounded by a ditch or defense. 5. Tub'ruts, little towers. 6. Na'- 
vns, fleets of ships. *7. High-mind' ed, noble ; magnanimous. & 
Ex oil', to ezeeed; surpass. 9. Beam 7 ble, a prickly or thorny 
shrub or plant 10. Maw tain', to defend; support. 11. £ lath?, 
raised; lofty. 12. Be press' una, quelling; subduing. 12. Pa'- 
tri or ism, love of one's country. <* 

Articulate distinctly rts in court*, parts, ft* in wafts, k* in 1 
or and *h in crush, thr in throne* 



TRUE PATRIOTISM. 

SIR WILLIAM JOYES. 

1. What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned j 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

2. No ; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, — 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 

These constitute a State ; 
And Sovereign Law, that states collected will, 

v O'er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good — repressing ill. 

Questions.— 1. What are some of the things that do not consta- 
stute a state! 2. What does constitute a state 8 3. What is said 
of Law? 

What kind of emphasis on men and these, 2d paragraph ? 
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LESSON CXXI. 

Spill and Define. — 1. Fa' thee land, native country. 2. Scab'- 
hid, examined; scrutinized. 3. Un hatch' bd, unequaled. 4. 
Wbench' bd, wrested; taken by force. 5. Im pb' bx al, belonging 
to an emperor. 6. Di a dem, a crown. 1. Prince' ly, royal. 8. 
Treaoh' kr t, treason. 9. En kin 7 dleb, inflames; excites. 10. 
XJ ni vers al, total ; whole. 

THE GERMAN'S FATHERLAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ABMDK 

1. Where is the German's fatherland? 

- Is't Prussia? Suabia? Is't the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine? 
Is't where the gtdl skims Baltic's brine ? 
Nd ; yet more great and far more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland ! 

2. How call they then the German's land 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends? 
Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 

Nd, brother, no ; thou hast not spanned 
The German's genuine fatherland ! 

3. Is then the German's fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 
Where Zurich's waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps : 
Hast found it n6w ? — Not yet ! Demand 
Elsewhere the German's fatherland ! 

4 Then say, where lies the German's land 1 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is't where Tyrol's green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer's land I dearly prize, 
By freedom's purest breezes fanned, — 
But nd ; 'tis not the German's land ! 

5. Where, therefore, lies the German's landl 

Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

lis surely Austria, proud and bold, 
• In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 

Oh ! none shall write her name on sand : 

But she is not the German's land. 
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6. Say them, where lies the German's land? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! . 
Is't Al'sace ? or Lorraine — that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned? 
No ; these are not the German's land ! 

7. Where, therefore, lies the German's land ? 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ! 
Where'er resounds the German tongue,— 
Where German hymns to God are sung, — 
There gallant brother, take thy stand, 
That is the German's fatherland ! * 

' 8. That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than clasped hands, 
Where valor lights the flashing eye, 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom's brand, 
That is the German's fatherland. 

0. That is the German's fatherland ! 

Great God ! look down and bless that land ! 

And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 

Their universal fatherland. 

Questions. — 1. In what part of this piece do we find the answer 
to the question : — "Where is the German's Fatherland t" 2. With 
what prayer does the piece close ? 8. Can yon point out the places 
mentioned in this piece f 

Can you repeat the rules for the rising inflections marked in this 
piece! What rules for the falling? 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Fio* tion, that which is feigned, invented, 
or imagined. 2. Del' i oa or, nicety; tenderness. 3. Dm' si- 
pates, wastes ; squanders ; expends. 4. Feb' yob, ardor ; warmth, 
5. Re serves', retains; keeps. 6. Pm lan' thro pt, benevolence; 

Sood-will. 1. Pest i len' tial, infectious. 8. E jao u ia'tiok, 
lort prayer. 9. Ca pri' oious, fickle ; unsteady. 10. Dis cern' ing, 
discriminating; sharp-sighted. 11. Lan' croon, feebleness; dullness. 
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ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE OP THE GOSPEL. 

GEALMBB8. 

1. The benevolence of the gospel lies in actions: 
the benevolence of our writers of fiction, in a kind 01 
high-wrought delicacy of feeling and sentiment The 
one dissipates all its fervor in sighs, and tears, and 
idle aspirations; the other reserves its strength for 
efforts and execution. The one regards it as a Juxu 
rious enjoyment for the heart ; the other, as a work 
and business for the hand. 

2. The one sits in indolence, and broods, in vision- 
ary rapture, over its schemes of ideal philanthropy ; 
the other steps abroad, and enlightens by its presence 
the dark and pestilential hovels of disease. The one 
wastes awOT in empty ejaculation; the other gives 
time and effort to the work of beneficence ; gives edu- 
cation to the orphan ; and provides cl&thes for the 
naked, and lays food on the table of the hungry. 

3. The one is indolent and capricious, and often 
does mischief by the occasional overflowings of a 
whimsical and ill-directed charity ; the other is vigilant 
and discerning, and takes care lest his distributions 
be injudicious, and the effort of benevolence be un- 
suppned. The one is soothed with the luxury of feel- 
ing, and reclines in easy and indolent satisfaction ; the 
other shakes off the deceitful languor of contemplation 
and solitude, and delights in a scene of activity. 

4. Remember that virtue, in general, is not to /&&> 
but to do ; not merely to conceive a purpose, but to 
carry that purpose into execution ; not merely to be 
overpowered by the impression of a sentiment, but to 
practice what it loves, and to imitate what it admires. 

Questions. — 1 In what lies the benevolence of the Gospel? &, 
In what* the benevolence of the writers of fiction ? 8. What is 
each represented in 2d paragraph, as doing! 4. What is each rep- 
resented in 8d paragraph, as doing! 5. What is the office of 
virtue ? 

Can yon point out the antithetic words and sentences in this 
piece? Why are feel and do emphatic, last paragraph! What 
sound has ck in schemes, ph in philanthropy and orphan? 

12 
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LESSON CXXIII. 

Snu. asd Dbdcb. — 1. Eo/ m tt, justice ; right % Pbo tbt', 
openly declare. 8. Pu yak' i oa ting, quibbling. 4. Mxa' gb na- 
et, hireling. 5. Sec' ti nils, guards ; watches. 6. Por' phte t, a 
rery hard stone of a red or rawer of a purple and white color. 1 
Noc tub' nal> pertaining to the night. 8. A* sab' sins, secret murder- 
ers. 9. In vi' o la sub, that ought not to be violated ; sacred. 10. 
A by' jam, a place of refuge. 11. Trinoh, ditch. 12. In bio ka' tton, 
anger mingled with contempt 18. In pla' oa bis, net to be ap- 
peased or subdued. 14. Tins 7 mats, magistrates chosen by the 
people. 

Loom Amours Hsnbi Ds Bourbon, Duke or Enghikn, was born at 
Chantflly, a small town of France, twenty-three miles north of Paris, 
in 1172. After serving with credit in the armies opposed to the 
French republic, he went to Baden, a Grand-Duchy of Germany, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the Rhine, and lived there as a pri- 
vate citizen. He was, however, regarded with a jealous eye, as one 
who might become dangerous to the ambitious designs of Bonaparte, 
who was then First Consul. An order was accordingly given to 
arrest him. He was accused of having taken part in conspiracies 
against the life of the First Consul; and though nothing was 
proved against him, he was sentenced to death, and executed at the 
dead of night 

REFLECTIONS ON NAPOLEON AND THE MURDER OF 
THE DUKE D' ENGHIEN. 



1. The First Consul had said " "Pis well !" But 
conscience, equity, and humanity protest alike against 
this satisfaction of a murderer who applauds himself 
He claimed this crime to himself alone, in his revela- 
tions at St Helena. Let him then keep it all to him- 
self 1 He has mowed down millions of men by the 
hand of war ; and mad humanity, partial against itself 
for what it calls glory, has pardoned him. 

2. He has slain one alone cruelly, like a coward, in 
the dark, by the consciences of prevaricating judges, 
and by the balls of mercenary executioners, without 
risking his own breast, not as a warrior, but even as 
a murderer. Neither mankind nor history will ever 
pardon him the spilling of blood. 

8. A tomb has been raised to him under the dome 
built by Louis XIV. at the palace of the Invalid^ 
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where the statues of twelve victories hewn out from 
one single block of granite, harmonizing with the 
masgrjr pillars which support the lofty edifice, seem to 
stand the sentinels of ages around the urn of porphyry 
which contains his bones. 

4. But there is the shade, and seated on his sep- 
ulcher, an invisible statue, which blights and tarnishes 
all the others, — the statue of a young man, torn by 
hired nocturnal assassins, from the arms of her he 
loved, from the inviolable asylum in which he con- 
fided, and slaughtered by the light of a lantern at the 
foot of the palace of his sires I 

5. People go to visit, with a cold curiosity, the 
battle-fielas of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Wagram, 
of Leipsic, and of Waterloo; they walk over them 
with dry eyes ; then they are shown, at the angle of 
a wall, round the foundations of Vincennes, at the 
bottom of a trench, a place covered with nettles and 
marshmallows, and they exclaim: "It is there 1" 
With a cry of indignation they carry from the spot 
an eternal pity for the victim, and an implacable re- 
sentment against the assassin ! 

6. This resentment is a vengeance for the past, but 
it is also a lesson for the future. Let the ambitious, 
whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, reflect, that if 
there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and flat- 
terers to excuse thpm while they reign, there is the 
conscience of humanity afterwards to judge them, and 

Eity to detest them. The murderer has but this 
our, — the victim has all eternity I 

Question*. — 1. What had the First Consul, (Napoleon,) said! % 
What protest against this declaration I 8. Who alone has slain 
cruelly ? 4. What is said of the tomb raised to him at the palace 
jf the Invalids? 5. What is represented as being seated on his 
•epulcher! 6. How do people walk oyer Napoleon's battle-fields? 
7. With what feelings do they survey the spot where the young 
duke was murdered? 8. On what does the author entreat the am- 
bitious to reflect? 

Where is the Island of St Helena? Where are Marengo, 
Austerlits, Wagram, Leipsic, and Waterloo? Where la Vin- 
cennes? • 
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LESS-ON CXXIV. 

Sfsll akd Dxran. — 1. Glaz' bd, shiny; glossy. 2. Bs&' cos, a 
<mall hound, or hunting dog. 8. Sooueo' kd, lashed; whipped ea- 
terely. 4. Rout" id, put to night in disorder. 5. Qmax' w<^ sub- 
iuing. 

Articulate distinctly *U in hotts, ff* in eJ#s, mo in tt0on( Ac 

DEATH OP NAPOLEON. 

1BAAO M*LKLLAH. 

Hie 5th of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon's passing 
spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible than the ele- 
ments around. The words " tete d'armee, (head of the army,) the 
last which escaped from his lips, intimated that his thoughts were 
watching the current of a heavy fight About eleven minutes be- 
fore six in the evening, Napoleon expired. — Scott* Life of Napoleon* 

1. ( ) Wild was the night; yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

2. (pi) A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 

The few that his stern heart cherished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished 

8. They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 
That he dreamed of days when the nations shook, 
And the nations' hosts were broken. 

4. He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 

And triumphed the Frenchman's " eagle" ; " 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

5. The bearded Russian he scourged again, 

The Prussian's camp was routed, 
And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 

6 Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 
Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
And by the Italian fountain. 
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7. On the snowy cliffs, where mountain-streams 

Dash by the Swkzer's dwelling, 
He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling 

8. Again Marengo's field was won, 

And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannon's rattle. 

9. (»'•) He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall live in story : 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
"And left him alone with his glory." 

Questions. — 1. When and how did Napoleon die f (See note p. 268.) 
i. Who were present! 8. What place is intended by the phrase, 
"the rocky land"! 

With what modulations should this piece be read! Who is the 
author of the quotation, last line t 
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Spmll and Define. — 1. Sua 7 lt, rough; tempestuous. 2. BW- 
aow ed, wrinkled. 8. Rev' er end, venerable; deserving reverence. 
4. Con strain', confine; bind. 5. Lord 7 lino, a little or petty lord. 
6. Li cen' nous, wanton; unrestrained.. 1, Fa' vor ites, persons 
regarded with peculiar favor. 8. Ca ress' ed,. treated with tender- 
ness. 9. A dorn', decorate ; embellish. 10. Ps if tion, request \ 
an treaty. 1L Op press' ed, burdened; ill-treated 12. Reo' om 
pensb, reward ; compensation. 

MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 

ROBERT BURKS. 

1. When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man, whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ; 
His face was furrowed o'er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 
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2. u Young stranger, whitiier wander est thou f* 

Began the reverend sage ; 
" Dost thirst of wealth thy step constrain ? 

Or youthful pleasure's rage? 
Or haply, pressed with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began, 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

3 " The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Outspreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labor to support 

A haughty lordling's pride, — 
Fve seen yon weary winter's sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs, 

That man was made to mourn. 

4. u O man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 

Thy glorious, youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law 

That man was made to mourn. 

5. Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right. 
But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn, 
Then age and want, — 0, ill-matched pair !— 

Show man was made to mourn. 

6 u A few seem favorites of fate, 

In pleasure's lap caressed ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blessed. 
But, O, what crowds in every land, 

All wretched and forlorn ! 
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Through weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn. , 

7. "Many and sharp the numerous ilk 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed stHl we make ourselves 

Regret, remorse, and shame I 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

8. u See yonder poor, o'erlabored wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil : 
And see, his lordly fillow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

9. a If Pm designed yon lordlmg's slave, — 

By Nature's law designed, — * 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind 1 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn 1 

10. "Yet let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human kind 

Is surely not the best! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure, been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn, 

11. " O death ! the poor man's dearest friend, 

The kindest and die best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest 
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Hie great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 

But, O, a blest relief to those 
That, weary-laden, mourn !" 



-1. Whom did the writer meet on the banks of Ayr! 
2. In what part of Scotland is the river Ayr ? 6. What question! 
U the old man represented as asking ? 4. What had twice forty 
returns of the son convinced him off 5. What does he jay of man 
in early life! 6. What do age and poverty combine to show ? 7 
What is said of the favorites of fate f 8. What do we make to our 
selves! 9. What does "man's inhumanity to man" dot 10. What 
petition of the poor man is often rejected with scorn f 11. What 
questions are asked in the 9th stanza f 12. What advice is given in 
the 10th stanza I 18. What k termed the poor man's dearest friend t 
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Spkll and Define. — 1. Un dib tract' ed, undisturbed 2. Pro- 
ms' ou oub, mingled ; varied ; confused 8. Fop' u lack, people ; the 
multitude. 4 De vkl' op, unfold ; bring out. 5. Tub' moil, uproar ; 
confusion. 6. Mill ion airs', a man worth a million. 7. E mo 7 rrs, 
draws out. 8. Ssfoxu' siow, separation ; retirement. 

The following Debate is chiefly designed for school exhibitions 
and examinations. It may, on such occasions, be either read or 
woken : the President and the several speakers being duly arranged 
for the purpose. It will not only form an agreeable exercise for 
pupils, but serve well also the purpose of awakening and sustain- 
ing the interest of an audience. It will, withal, be found, not a 
little instructive, especially the speech of the President; which 
forcibly teaches the leading requisites of an orderly discussion. * 

DEBATE. 

PEOM THE AMERICAN DEBATES. 

Which is preferable, city or country life t 

fIBST SPEAKER. 

i. Mb. President: — The question which we ore 
now about to discuss, — " Which is preferable, city or 
country lifef"— though apparently simple, is for from 
being devoid of difficulties. I have no hesitation, 
however, in declaring my preference for the country , 
though I deeply regret, that the limits^ to which I am 
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confined, on the present occasion, utterly forbid any 
attempt to assign aS, or any considerable part of my 
reasons for that preference. I must, indeed, content 
myself, for the present, with the statement of a single 
argument It will be found, I hope, so impressive, 
because so ttnjdhful, that conviction must follow in its 
train. 

2. I refer here to the argument derived from what 
I shall venture to call the moral influence of rural 
scenes. The country, sir, is the natural abode of man. 
There he is in constant communion with nature. 
•There, undistracted by the tumults of trade, unen 
"slaved by the tyranny of fashion, unpolluted by the 
vices of a promiscuous populace, he walks and works 
from day to day, amid mountains and valleys, mead- 
ows green, and cultivated fields, and all else that can 
inspire gratitude and devotion to the Giver of all 
good. 

8. There man has frequent opportunities, nay, invir 
tations, so to speak, to look into his own heart, — to 
commune with his own spirit, — to develop and 
strengthen his native powers ; in short, to train and 
' discipline his whole physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature. If you would allow a man, unfettered, to 
become what he is capable of becoming, you must not 
throw him into the turmoil and 'bustle of towns and 
cities. 

' 4. There he will, perchance, become what is called 
a " business man ;" there he may become a millionaire ; 
there he may circulate freely in the gay assemblies of 
fashion ; but there he can not easily realize the true 
dignity of manhood. There is something in the very 
quiet and solitude of the country, which wonderfully 
elicits thought, develops character, and makes the mar*. 
Well has the poet said : — 

5. " Where is the wise, or the learned, or the good thai 
sought not solitude for thinking, 
And from seclusion's secret vale brought forth his pre* 
cious fruits ? 

12* 
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Forests of Aricia, your deep shade mellowed Noma's 

wisdom ; 
Peaceful gardens of Vaucluse, ye nourished Petrarch's 

love; 
Solitude made a Gincinnatus, ripening the hero and the 

patriot ; 
And taught De Stael self knowledge, even in the damp 

BastQe ; 

ft It festered the piety of Jerome, matured the labors of 

Augustine; 
And gave imperial Charles religion for ambition ; 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practiced, 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind 

of Milton, 
Which quickened zeal, nurtured genius, found out die 

secret tilings of science, 
Helped repentance, shamed folly, and comforted the good 

with peace, 
By all men just and wise, by all things pure and perfect, 
How truly, Solitude, art thou the fostering nurse of 



Questions. — 1. How does the first sf>eaker open the debate I & 
What is the drift of his argument I 8. What quotation has he I 
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Shell and Define. — L. Dm court 7 ■ by, incivility. 2. Dib cbrn / nfe* 
distinguishing. 8. Con' taot, touch ; union or juncture of bodies, 
4. Sub um* i ties, things sublime or grand. 5. lie fob' ins, striking, 
commanding; impressive. 6. Re puis' rnc, repelling; forbidding. 
7. Su pes hu' man, above the reach of man. 8. Un oon tam 7 i ma tkd, 
unpolluted 9. En rows', furnishes with ; supplies. 10. Sua oep' -n- 
ble, having nice sensibility. 11. Mob' bid, diseased; unhealthy. 

DEBATE. (CONTINUED.) 
Which is preferable, city or country life t 

SECOND SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President: — The speech just delivered (I 
mean no discourtesy,) is certainly not without merit, 
if considered nerely as a picture of fancy. But, sir, 
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fancy is not fact; and is, therefore, a very unfit mate- 
rial out of wnich to construct an argument He says^ 
that the dweller in the country is "in constant com- 
munion with nature" : discerning, as it seems to me^ 
no difference between contact and communion. 

2. Country people are, indeed, in perpetual contact 
with those natural objects, which often awaken thought 
and foster devotion ; but to infer from this, that they 
are actually always in sweet and sober commumbn with 
the beauties and sublimities of the scenery, amid which 
they dwell, is fanciful in the highest degree. 

8. In reflecting upon rural life, we are, very apt to 
fix our thoughts exclusively on grand and imposing 
features in nature,— on what is fair and beautiful, and 
fitted to excite pleasurable emotions, and to shut our 
eves against its sterner and more repulsive aspects. 
Our imagination draws lively landscapes, and peoples 
them with souls of almost superhuman purity ana in* 
nocence. It withdraws from the scene the digging 
and the delving, the bogs, the marshes, and all the 
nameless annoyances and hardships that constitute 
the stern realities of country life. 

4. It calls into being shepherds and shepherdesses! 
nay, rustics of every name and occupation, all gentle, 
all lovely, all kind, all uncontaminated by contact 
with vicious associations, and breathing a perfectly 
pure and healthy moral atmosphere. Jfy moreover, 
endows these people with peculiar tendencies to con- 
templation, makes them* specially susceptible to the 
impressions of grand and noble scenes, said almost al- 
together free from the common propensities and way- 
wardness of humanity. 

6. Mr. President, such views of country life may 
befit those who supply the world with what is called 
Pastoral Poetry; they may do to beguile a leisure 
hour, or feed a morbid imagination ; but, depend upon 
it, they have no real existence. Let any man mingle 
freely with country people; let him examine their 
habits, manners, their common, every-day life and 
conversation ; and he will not be long in (fiscovering, 
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that the argument of the gentleman is wholly falla- 
cious* 

6. Allowing what you will for the influence of 
sublime and beautiful objects on the heart, it must be 
recollected that familiarity itself begets indifference, 
and that men soon come to walk among the Alps as 
among common hills, to sail over Ocean billows as 
over the ripples of a quiet lake, and, in short, to 
look, with comparative unconcern, upon things familiar, 
though they be the most thrilling and wonderful works 
of Creation. 

7. The argument, therefore, which the gentleman 
has selected, with such apparent confidence in its force, 
is not, in my judgment, a conclusive one. It shows, 
it is true, that the country offers many features well 
fitted to awaken emotion and improve the heart ; but 
it does not prove that these objects always produce 
that effect. I may, therefore, conclude by informing 

' him, that his argument is just as true when applied 
to the city. The city, also, has many objects admirably 
adapted to arouse our better nature, and promote our 
spiritual well-being; but, alas, they are seldom, §y, 
very seldom, duly regarded. 

Questions.— 1. How is it attempted to be shown that the previous 
speaker's argument involves fancy rather than /a**/ 2. What is 
said about the difference between contact and communion I 8. To 
what does the speaker appeal, toLshow that his opponent's argu- 
ment is fallacious f 4. In what respect does he say that the first 
speaker's argument fails. 



LESSON CXXVIII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Re fute', disprove. 2. Con su> ee a ticns, 
reasons ; grounds of conclusion. 3. Cox mu ni ga' toons, associations, 
4. Dis tino' hon, difference ; preference in comparison. 5. Guar'- 
an ties, warrants * makes sure. 6. Ex emp' tion, freedom from. 7. 
Ab stbacK tion, the act of withdrawing one's mind from surrounding 
objects. 8. Con gen tea' tion, the act of drawing together to a 
point, 9. Am i w' cial, not natural ; resulting: fron art 10. De- 
ws' ion, judgment ; verdict 
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DEBATE. (OONTfNTJED.) 
Which is preferable, city or country life t 

THIRD SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President: — Instead of stopping to ex- 
amine and refiite what seems m objectionable in the 
views expressed by the last speaker, I propose to 
introduce some two or three new arguments, or con- 
siderations in favor of rural life. It will hardly be 
denied, that contact with vice has a corrupting influ- 
ence, even by those who deny that contact with coun- 
try scenes and objects, has no necessary, improving 
power ; for, " Evil communications," says an inspired 
writer, "corrupt good manners;" and this I hold to 
be true, ifhether in the city or the country. 

2. The onljr question is, which yields the greater 
amount of evil. Now, will any one deny this bad 
distinction to the city ? And, it this be not denied, 
manifestly the country, on. the score of morals, is the 
better, because the safer place. 

8. But, again, sir, the country has a most decided 
advantage over the city, as. a place for intellectual cul- 
ture. It gives freedom from tumult, noise, and dis- 
tracting excitements. It guaranties exemption from 
a thousand intrusions and interruptions, inseparable 
from city life ; favors abstraction and concentration of 
the mental powers, and so secures to the student the 
best results of intellectual labor. 

4. In proof of this, which is so clear in theory, I 
might cite the testimony of experience — the experi- 
ence of poets, orators, writers, and thinkers of every 
name and grade, and of almost every age and clime 
But why dwell on a point so evident ? 

6. Again, the country favors not only mental an! 
moral culture, but is eminently adapted to the develop- 
ment of the physical constitution. Every one knows 
that city life, for the most part, is a thing altogether 
artificial It cramps the feet with tight shoes, it com- 
presses the waist with tight dresses; it invites and 
fosters colds, coughs, and consumptions, through the 
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agency of thin stockings, light clothing, late hours, 
and many other similar requirements of fashion, which 
time would fail me to specify. 

6. Nor is this all. The resident of the city not 
always enjoys the fresh products of the country, 
though he be ever so willing to pay for them. He 
must often be content with stale fruits, stale vegetables, 
stale butter, stale milk, stale every thing ; while the 
happy farmer partakes of all these things in their 
freshness and purity. May we not, sir, in view of 
these and other kindred advantages connected with a 
residence in the country, may we not ask your de- 
cision in our iavor ? 

Questions. — 1. What does the 3d speaker propose to dot 2. 
What is his first argument 9 8. What, the second f 4. What, the 
third? 

What rule for the rising inflection on /ovor, last word of the 6th 
paragraph I Where is the passage found, quoted in the 1st para- 
graph f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ap peal', refer to ; apply to. 2. Dn n- 
tc' HON, absolute want 3. Dole' ful, sad; sorrowful. 4. Gat' a- 
loots, list. 5. Gap' tton, heading. 6. Not' sanoe, any thing which 
annoys. 7. Un be lent* ing, not yielding to pity; inflexible. 8. 
Fa tal' i ty, decree of fate ; destiny. 9. Lib' eb al ize, to free from 
narrow views or prejudices. 10. vie' u lenoe, malignancy ; poison- 
ous energy. 11. Al le' yi ate, to make light; mitigate. 12. To'- 
«© Ojk' lo, entirely. 

DEBATE. (CONTINUED.) 
Which is preferable, city or country life f 

FOURTH SPEAKER. ' 

1. Mr. President : — From the observations of the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat, one might, 
without an appeal to facts, naturally infer, that all 
good is confined to the country, and all evil centered in 
the city. In the life of a citizen, he finds a sort of Si- 
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berian destitution ; so that whether he walks, or talks, 
or studies, or eats, or drinks, or exercises, he is equally 
the victim of tyrannical custom. 

2. "Well, sir, to this doleful catalogue of imaginary 
ills, which must surely be regarded as the offspring 
of a distempered fancy, I can only append that old, 
familiar caption of certain newspaper paragraphs: — 
" Important, if true" 

3. Why, sir, who ever heard, till this hour, that 
study was a thing to be done to the best advantage 
" out in the country" ? There only, it seems, we can 
get clear of noise and nuisance enough to enable us 
to think ; as if people of studious habits, living in the 
city, were obliged by some unrelenting fatality to 
choose for a study just that spot in a town, where 
most " do congregate" carts, wagons, stages, and wheel- 
barrows, and where the din and clatter of commercial 
transactions are'the most unceasing; and the most an- 
noying ; or, as if all parts of a city, and at all times 
of the day, were equally and hopelessly given up to 
clamor, uproar, and confusion. 

4. Talk about opportunities for study? Where 
can they be better, where can they be as good as in the 
city? Here are capital schools, capital teachers, capi- 
tal apparatus, capital libraries, capital courses of lec- 
tures, capital chances for literary conversation ; in 
feet, capital chances for every thing that can enlarge, 
store, train, and liberalize the mind. 

5. But the gentleman dreads the vicious associations* 
of the city. If that argument had any strength, it 
ought to drive him quite out of the world ; for vicious 
people are, by no means, peculiar to cities. It ought, 
at least, to render him a hermit, — to force him into the 
most absolute asceticism ; for nothing £an be more 
obvious than that vicious people are not the peculiar 
heritage and burden of cities. 

6. Evil thrives, with more or less vigor and viru- 
lence, everywhere. We can not run entirely away from 
it, though we need not, and should not run heedlessly 
or designedly into it. Our positive duty is to oppose 
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it, whether in ourselves or in others. "B sisb the 
devil, " says the apostle James, " and he will iee from 
you," Surely, this Scriptural instruction (Lifers ioio 
ccelo from that which counsels us not to resist, hut to run. 

7. The truth is, Mr. President, there is often a posi- 
tive advantage in being near to the wicked and the 
degraded, provided we have the heart to seek to do 
them good. Christ himself affords, by his practice in 
this regard, as in all others, the best possible example. 
He was found among the wicked, the outcast, the 
wretched : saying in answer to the question, " Why 
eateth your master with publicans and sinners?" 
" They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick." By following this divine example, sir, 
we may derive the highest benefit to ourselves, while 
we are seeking to alleviate the woes of others. 

8. The spirit of true Christianity is no anchoretic 
spirit. It goes out among men, because evil is among 
men, and seeks, like its blessed Founder, "to save 
that which is lost." That wicked men, in numbers, 
dwell in cities, is therefore no argument to induce 
good men to flee to the country. It is rather a 
reason to make them court that trial of virtue, by 
which they may become at once the teachers and the 
taught in the ways and the works of God, 

Well might the poet sing : — 

a Thy praise, O Charity ! thy labors most 
Divine ; thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, 
And groans ; thy great, thy god-like wish to heal 
All misery, all fortune's wounds, and make 
The soul of every living thing rejoice." 

Questions. — 1. What does the 4th speaker think might be in- 
ferred from the preceding speech f 2. What is meant by Siberian 
destitution? Am. Such as exists in the barren regions of Siberia f 
8. What does he say of his opponent's doleful catalogue of evils f 
4. How does he answer the argument, that the country is more 
favorable to study ? 6. How does he answer that respecting tha 
vicious associations of the city? 6. For what purpose does ha 

Suote the passage : " Resist the devil*" Ac. ? 1. How does he show 
lat there is often an advantage in being near the wicked? 
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LESSON CXXX, 

Spkll and Definb. — 1. In gen' v ous, candid ; sincere. 2. In cm* 
ni ous, skillful; artful; cunning. 8. Than' qutl, peaceful; cornet 
4. Con ook' i tants, accompaniments. 5. Taunt' ino ly, mockingly. 
6. Loo' io, reasoning. T. Spec' i men, example. 8. In vest' i ga tion, 
a searching or tracing out. 9. In val' id ate, to weaken ; deprive 
of force. 10. Con tbiv' ancb, invention. 11. Sue u la' tion, the act 
of feigning. 12. Db sim u la' tion, concealment; act of dissembling. 
13 Al li' anoe, any union or connection of interests. 14. Mus- 
vaohe', (mus task',) long hair on the upper lip. 15. Dis si pa' tion, 
dissolute, irregular course of life. 16. Con ven' tion al, arising out 
of custom. 17. Mam' mon, riches ; wealth ; or, the god of riches. 

DEBATE. (CONTINUED.) 
Which is preferable, city or country Kfet 

FIFTH SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President : — If I wished to give a distinct 
notion of the difference in signification, between the 
words ingenious and ingenuous, I think I might safely 
say that, in this discussion, thus far, the arguments for 
the country have been ingenuous, while the answers to 
them have been ingenious. 

2. The country, says the first speaker, in substance, 
abounds in scenes and objects fitted to awaken admi- 
ration, and turn the thoughts of men toward their 
Creator. It differs from the city, in being the natural, 
instead of the artificial dwelling-place of man, and is, 
therefore, better adapted to the development of his 
mental and moral character. 

3. Now, this is a plain and ingenuous statement of 
truth: powerful, indeed, but only powerful, because it 
is true* But how is it answered? " 0," says the next 
speaker, " that's all fancy I Men soon become indiffer- 
ent to the impressions of external grandeur. These 
things may be fitted to excite sublime sentiments and 
holy affections, but they seldom do; for men are apt 
to pass them by unheeded." 

4. Then the whole argument is dismissed with a fine 
flourish of words about people walking among the 
Alps, as they would among common hills, and riding 
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on the waves of the Ocean as thoughtlessly as they 
would on the gently-ruffled surface of a tranquil lake. 
In all this, the real point, on which the argument was 
obviously meant to turn, viz. : the comparative influence 
of city and country scenes and objects on man's moral 
nature, is quite overlooked. Now, sir, this may be 
considered ingenious; but it is far from being ro- 
genuous. 

5. Again; it was argued that the quiet and seclu- 
sion of rural life, afforded better opportunities for study 
and reflection than can be realized in* the city ; where 
there must be much of bustle and uproar, — the neces- 
sary concomitants of trade and commerce. In reply 
to this, we are rather tauntingly told, that people in 
the city, who are inclined to study, do not, for that 
purpose, seek those parts of the town most beset with 
the noise of carts, and the clamor of commerce. 

6. And, as if to draw the mind entirely from the 
point in debate, that is, from a simple comparison of 
advantages, where both places are admitted to have, 
at least, some claims to the thing in dispute, we are 
boastfully reminded, that in cities there are capital 
schools, capital lectures, and capital every thing! 
Surely, sir, this is somewhat ingenious in the way of 
logic; but is it candid? Is it ingenuous? 

7 . It was further argued, that the country is com- 
paratively free from the vicious associations that are 
always collected in large cities ; and forthwith a gen- 
tleman tells us that evil exists everywhere, and then 
quotes Scripture to show, what nobody denies, viz. : 
tnat we must "resist the devil." Tfiis is another 
specimen of logical ingenuity; but it wants the very 
life and soul of logic^ that is, the open and ingenuous 
spirit, that befits the investigation of truth. 

8. Such, sir, is the reasoning, which has here been 
employed, in the attempt to invalidate the claims of 
the country to superior regard, as a place of residence. 
Vain attempt I " God made the country," some one 
has well observed, "but man made the city;" and 
there is here, as in all things else, the same measureless 
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distance between the works of divinity and the works 
of humanity. 

9. The city, sir, is a contrivance of trade, trade that 
fosters " the love of money, which is the Toot of aH 
evil," — trade, that enslaves all the powers of the 
mmd, and lashes them into the degrading service of 
Mammon, — trade, that tempts men to trickery and 
falsehood, — trade, that makes them hasten to be rich, 
and so " pierce themselves through with many sorrows. 

10. The city, sir, is the convenience and theater of 
fashion, — fashion that engenders fops and fools who 
delight in simulation and domination ; anxiously 
laboring to seem to be what they are not, and hot to be 
what they are, — fashion, that forms and fosters hollow 
and deceitful friendships and alliances, makes happi- 
ness dependent upon the cut of a coat, the shape of a 
hat, the fit of a boot, or the length of a mustache, and 
resolves all gentility into a slavish conformity with 
modes of dress and address, often absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and rarely convenient to nature. 

11. The city is the nursery of social vice; — that 
vice, I mean, that can thrive only in the midst of 
multitudes; that shelters itself under the concealments 
of trade, and fashion, and politics, and whatever else 
may yield a fair outside, and so saps, unseen, the very 
foundations of virtue. 

12. Why is it, sir, that people worn out, or dis- 
gusted with the toil and turmoil of trade, or with the 
empty and wearisome round of fashionable dissipation, 
or with the sorrowful vicissitudes of political ambition, 
fly away to the enchanting embrace of rural life, and 
seek in nature's path what was vainly, though eagerly, 
pursued amid the artificial arrangements and conven- 
tional restraints of city life? It is because the coun- 
try, being agreeable to nature, furnishes just those 
means and modes of enjoyment, which are the most 
effective and permament, because they are the most 
reliable. 

13. There healthful labor brings its natural reward, — 
il a sound mind in a sownd body." There the eye is 
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gratified with scenes of beauty and sublimity ; there 
the ear is delighted with the song of birds and all 
the melody of nature ; and there, if we will, we may, 
in truth, — ■ 

" Look through nature up to Nature's God !" 

Questions. — 1 How does the 5th speaker characterize the arzo- 
mente of the previous speakers? 2. How does he illustrate hit 
statements f 8. How does he characterize the city in the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th paragraphs! i. How does he account for the retreat of 
many people from the city ? 5. How is the country represented in 
the last paragraph ? 

Why is the accent changed from the 4th to the 1st syllable, in 
the word dissimulation, and from the 2d to the 1st* in the word ad- 
dress, 10th paragraph? Note V. p. 20. 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Spe gut' ig, definite ; particular. 2. De- 
ject' ed, cast down ; depression. 3. Pro tract 7 ed, drawn out; ex- 
tended. 4. In re bist / i blk, that can not be resisted. 5. Go' oknt, 
forcible. 6. Con' tbo vert ed, disputed. 1. Com' pen sa tkd, 
atoned for. 8. At tri' tion, the act of wearing away by friction. 
9. StjaV i tt, sweetness ; gentleness of manner. 10. Prox im' z tt, 
nearness. 11. An minis tea' tion, government 12. Pa des' tri an, 
one that goes on foot; a walker. 13. Sparse, thin ; scattered. 14 
Re speot' iyx, relative. 15. Me' di um, means, 16. A men 7 i t% 
agreeableness ; pleasantness. 

DEBATE. (CONTINUED.) 

Which i* preferable, city or country Ufof 

8IZTH SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President : — I have no disposition to imi- 
tate the example of the last speaker, in complaining 
of the course taken by others in the debate; but I 
can not resist the conviction, that the real point in 
dispute has not yet been fully brought out and dis- 
cussed. I do not flatter myself, that I shall be able 
to do it, as it ought to be done. Yet> something in 
this way, I shall attempt. 
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2. The statement of the case, seems to be this. Two 
individuals, early in life, equal in health, fortune, and 
in social position, propose to themselves the question : 
" Which is preferable, city or country life ?" It is not 
which would be preferable, supposing a man to be 
eager after wealth, or fashion, or some other specific 
object, which cities alone can confidently promise, be- 
oause of the number and variety of the people in 
them ; neither is it, which would be preferable, sup- 
posing a man to be in quest of health, or disgusted 
with the tedious and trifling ways of fashion, or worn 
out with the cares of business, or dejected and dis- 
heartened by the disappointments of ambition, or 
bent upon nothing but sober, profound, and protracted 
studies. 

3. The question respects exclusively neither of 
these supposed conditions or characters ; for, if it did, 
its decision would be easy. The claims of the city, 
for the one party, would be so absolute and overpow- 
ering, as to oe quite irresistible ; while the claims of 
the country, for the other party, would be no less 
cogent and convincing. 

4. Now, with this, the true aspect of the case, that 
is, other things being equal, " which is preferable, town 
or country ?" I think I may assume a position in fiivor 
of the former, that can not easily be controverted. I 
set out with the observation, that the town affords 
several advantages which can not be had, nor compen- 
sated for, by a resort to the country. There is a cer- 
tain polish and refinement acquired in city circles, or 
by the gentle attrition of city associations, whether 
for pleasure or business, which nothing in ordinary 
rural life, can either produce or atone for. 

5c This has been experienced always and every- 
where. The very words civility, from cms, in Latin, 
a citizen; urbanity, from urb$ } a city, in the same lan- 
guage ; and, as has been affirmed by some, polite, from 
the Greek polis, a city ; these very words, I say, all 
expressive of that suavity and polish of manners that 
are essential to the true gentleman, show what has 
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been the judgment of mankind for centuries, respect- 
ing the influence of cities upon human character. 

6. A second peculiar advantage of living in a city, 
arises from, the multiplicity and proximity of its 
means and appliances for comfort and convenience. 
Whoever has experienced the annoyances growing 
out of the privations of country life, in this respect* 
will need no lengthy argument to make him, fed its 
force. In the country, days and even weeks of delay 
and consequent discomfort, spring from the want of 
things, that every corner, in a city, offers in perpetual 
abundance. 

7. In the country, with but few intervals of relief 
a walk in the roads is but a weary wading through 
mud, or snow, or a ceaseless contact with clouds of 
dust. In the city, except under a weak and inefficient 
administration of the laws, well-paved streets and 
walks, and withal, well cleaned and sprinkled, invite 
the pedestrian to out-door business or exercise. 
Even at night, when the country is everywhere 
shrouded ill robes of darkness, the city, all brilliant 
with lamps, along the streets, and in the countless 
shops and saloons, offers both pleasure and safety in 
walking abroad. 

8. In the country, such is the temptation to imper- 
tinent curiosity, that every body's business seems to 
be every other body's business, and all and each, like 
the Athenians of old, seem " to spend their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing." In the city, every man has enough, and 
sometimes more than enough of his own business to 
attend to ; and so it comes to pass, that whether one 
eats or drinks, whether he rides or walks, marries or 
is given in marriage, buys or sells, or whatsoever he 
does, that is legal and proper, arrests no special atten- 
tion, and calls for no general talk or silly wonderment 

9. A third peculiar benefit in city life, is impress- 
ively known and felt only when we are taken danger- 
ously ill, or suddenly meet with some bodily calamity. 
In the country where the population is sparse, a singla 
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physician is all that can ordinarily be supported in a 
widely-extended district 

10. It results, especially in cases of sudden and 
dangerous emergency, that the greatest delay and 
difficulty are experienced in securing timely medical 
aid and attendance. In the city, on the contrary, 
physicians and surgeons of all grades, are ever at hand, 
oecause, in cities done, can they, in such numbers, be 
supported and encouraged. 1ST one can fail at once to 
see the singular superiority, in this respect, of the city 
over the country. 

11. But, sir, 1 will pursue the subject no farther. 
I will not even claim the privilege, so freely accorded 
to others, — that of calling to my aid the sweet voice 
of song. Eather let my arguments, whether worthy 
or worthless, stand all alone : unaffected by the magic 
influence of metre, the felicities of rhyme, or the airy 
forms of imagination. 

12. I will only remind you, in conclusion, that the 

Suestion should be decided on general grounds ; that 
le respective claims of town and country are to be 
made upon those who are in a condition to choose, 
without the bias or necessity resulting from particular 
aims or personal and peculiar habits or infirmities. 

13. And, judging in this, the only fair and philo- 
sophical manner, I claim for the city — that splendid 
result of human progress — that glorious achievement 
of associated labor and enterprise — that spacious field 
for the exercise of Christian virtues—that noble en- 
courager of the arts and . sciences — that matchless 
medium of trade and commerce — that wondrous com- 
bination of comfort and convenience — that incom- 
parable nursery of the suavities and amenities of life, 
a true and triumphant decision in our favor. 

Questions. — 1. What is the 6th speaker's view of the point in de- 
bate! 2. Which side does he take ? & What is his first argument 
for the cityf 4. How does he make the words civility, urbanity, 
and polite, tributary to his argument ? 5. What is his second argu- 
ment f 6. What is his third argument ? 1. How does he conclude I 
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LESSON CXXXII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. £ lio' it a tion, the act of drawing out & 
Ds voltes', falls to ; is incumbent upon. S. Ad' vo oa ted, defended. 
4. Dis card' ed, thrown out ; rejected. 5. Te nao 7 i tt, the quality or 
state of sticking, or clinging to. 6. Im pli oa' tion, the act of imply- 
ing; inference. 1. Re lin' quish xent, a giving up. 8. Pan tor' sion, 
the act of diverting from the true intent or object. 9. TW eb ates 
•ndures; suffers. 10. Subt' le ties, artifices. 11. Spec i fi oa' now 
the act of specifying, or mentioning particularly. 12. Un ten 7 a ble, 
that can not be maintained. 13, Db lib' be a ttve As sbm' bxjbs, 
meetings for mutual discussion and examination. 14. Sa' toes, par- 
takes the nature of 15. Re par tek', a smart, witty reply. 16. Aff- 
tip 7 a THTE8, hostile feelings; enmities. 

DEBATE. (CONTINUED.) 
Which is preferable, city or country life t 

SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT. 

1. Gentlemen : — The debate, on the present occa- 
sion, though, in several respects, quite meritorious, ex- 
hibits, as it seems to me, several deficiencies deserving 
of notice. Some considerations, decidedly subordinate, 
have been injudiciously compelled to* wear the aspect 
of weighty reasons ; while arguments of real power, 
through some want of skill or care in directing their 
force, have either been kept in the back ground, or 
made altogether to miss their aim. Besides, the end 
of all wise discussion,-^— the elicitation of truth, has not 
been, in my judgment, sufficiently kept in view. The 
spirit of the debate seems rather to have been the 
spirit of conquest. 

2. I, therefore, propose, with your permission, to 
defer the duty of summing up and deciding, which 
devolves upon me, according to our rules, until the 
question has been more largely and liberally discussed 
•proposing, for this purpose, that the subject be re 
sumed at our next regular meeting. Meantime, allo^ 
me to occupy a few moments in venturing upon sev* 
eral suggestions and observations, designed, however 
feebly, to impart to the debates in this place a charac- 
ter more in harmony with the professed object of our 
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Association, which is the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of our own members. 

8. I set out with this, as a prime rule of conduct in 
all debates, — that truth, and truth only, must be 
sought after, cherished and advocated; while error, 
whether in ourselves, or in others, whatever sacrifice 
it may cost us, must be avoided, discarded, and con- 
demned. This is a hard rule to work by ; for such i 
the tenacity with which we cling to opinions and 
prejudices once entertained, that it is difficult to let 
them go, and more difficult still to confess, even by 
implication, that we have been wrong. 

4. There is, moreover, a certain love of victory, 
natural to the human heart, which finds nourishment 
in contests of all kinds, and which often tempts the 
unwary disputant "to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason,'' and so secure a triumph at the expense of 
truth. You can not, therefore, my Mends, be too 
cautious, too resolute, or too self-denying, in the appli- 
cation of this rule. 

5. This leads me to a second precept, closely allied 
to the first, namely, to enter into the discussion of a 
question, with a mind prepared to accept truth, because 
it is truth ; no matter who presents it, or on what side 
it appears. Such a preparation, however, is not to be 
acquired without effort It implies a relinquishment 
of all disposition to take unfair advantages. 

6. It carefully excludes the spirit of perversion; 
tolerates none of those countless shifts and subtleties 
that officiously offer their services in the defense of 
error and prejudice ; admits what is true as readily as 
it denies what is false ; guards the speaker against th 
indulgence of petty personalities ; teaches him to ex 
ercise every forbearance and every courtesy, but, at all 
hazards, through whatever clouds of words, flashes of 
wit, assaults of satire, or thunder of oratory, to make 
his way steadily into the presence of all-enchanting, 
aU-satisfying truth. 

7. A third rule of discussion is, — to study the sub- 
ject of debate well beforehand, and, in so doing, take 

13 
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the widest and most liberal views; determining your 
position only after pondering deeply both sides of the 
question, and carefully measuring and comparing the 
forces of each respectively . And when once you have 
chosen your position, seek to fortify it in your own 
minds by an orderly and apt arrangement of all your 
arguments; so that when you come to be put upon 
the defense, you may have perfectly at command the 
whole of your resources. 

8. This being done, have in readiness for detail and 
specification, those weak and untenable grounds which, 
by previous study, you have ascertained to be among 
the defenses of those who take the opposite side. 
This will command for you the respect that ever fells 
to him who is found to be acquainted with bis theme, 
besides saving you the mortification of confessing 
ignorance and talking at a venture, 

9. The fourth and last rule which time here allows 
me to offer, is,— ever to observe the rules of order and 
the courtesies of debate. "Order," it has been well 
said, "is Heaven's first law;' 1 and nowhere, in the 
universe, is that law more indispensable than in a de- 
liberative assembly. 

Let Earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky, 

and you produce no more confusion in the physical 
universe, than the same lawless course of things pro- 
duces in the moral and intellectual world. 

10. Every speaker should feel himself under the 
strictest obligation to maintain in practice, as in pre* 
eept, the rules and regulations adopted for the govern- 
ment and conduct of our meetings. Nor is this alL 
Above and beyond all the written requirements of 
the case, there is a certain educated refinement of 
manners, — a suavity of look, of word, and of act> 
without which all discussion savors of insolent contra- 
diction, all debate sinks down into noisy wrangling. 

11. He, then, who indulges much in the use of repar* 
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tee, or satire, or ridicule, or whose deportment is so , 
shaped as to wound the feelings of his opponent, there- 
by proves himself a practical enemy to the investiga- 
tion of truth ; since his conduct shuts up all the reliable 
avenues to conviction, turns the discussion into a contest 
of abusive utterances, and, instead of friendship, gen- 
erates a brood of antipathies and resentments, that not 
only outlast the excitement of the occasion, but often 

!k> with us through all subsequent life. It is, there- 
ore, impossible to be too strict in th^ observance of 
this last rule ; for, in debating, as in all other societies, 
the precept of the Apostle is equally imperative, — 
"I*Bt all things be done decently and in order." 

12. I forbear, Gentlemen, further to test your pa- 
tience. I have no apology to offer for thus assuming 
to myself the office of an adviser; unless it can be 
found in the well-meant, if not well-considered en- 
deavor to advance the common interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Questions.— 1. What is the president's opinion of the debate f 2. 
Why does he defer the duty of summing up and deciding? 3. 
How does he propose to occupy a few minutes? 4. What is his 1st 
rule for the conduct of a debate? 5. What is the 2d rule? 6. 
What is the 3d? 7. What is the 4th ? 8. How does he conclude? 
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LESSON CXXXIII. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Pos' I tive, confident; certain. 2. Peb- 
sibt / ing, heady ; headstrong. 3. Cut' ic, an examiner ; a judge. 
4. Nig' gaud, miserly ; sparing. 5. Ay' a rioe, meanness ; sparing- 
ness. 6. Com' plai sauce, civility ; desire to please. 7. Un bi' as* 
ed, freed from prejudice or bias. 8. Pas pos sess' kd, prejudiced 
0. Exempt', free from. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC. 

ALEXANDER POP* 

1 Tia not enough, taste, judgment, learning join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candor shine ; 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 
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2. Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence : 
Some positive, persisting fops we know, 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so : 
But you, with pleasure, own your errors past, 
And Hirike each day a critic on the last. 

2, "Rs not enough your counsel still be true : 

Blunt truths more mischief than slight errors do ; 
Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed^ as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved ; 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

4. Be niggard of advice on no pretense ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense* 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

5. But where's the man who counsel can bestow, 
Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ; 
Unbiased, or by favor, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 

Though learned, well-bred; and, though well-bred, sincere ; 

Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show,* 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe % 

6 Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise with Reason on his side ; 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike to flatter or offend ; 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend ? 

Questions. — 1. Why must we add truth and candor to taste, judg- 
ment, and learning ? 2. When must we be silent ? 3. How must 
▼e speak ? 4. What is said of certain fops I 6. How should we 
regard one day with respect to another ? 6. With what precepts 
does the piece conclude? 
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LESSOH exxxiv. 

Speu, am> Doth*— 1. Wincb, shrink; start back. 2. El'iva- 
hd, raised. 8. Ksr» tone of voice. 4. Ven ; i son, flesh of edible 
beasts of the chase. 5. Sole, a species of marine fish. 6. Loathe, 
abhor ; dislike greatly. 7. Gulfs, swallows eagerly, or in large 
quantities. , 

Articulate distinctly th in loathe, Ips in gtdps, rts in efforts, : in 
won$> *tr in strive, Ac. 

THE FRETFUL MAN. 

WILLIAM OOWPE*. 

1. Some fretful tempers wince at every touch ; 
You always do too little or too much ; 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain ; 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain. 
You fell at once into a lower key ; — 
That's worse, the drone-pipe of a bumble-bee. 

% The southern sash admits too strong a light ; 
You rise and drop the curtain, — now 'tis night. 
He shakes with cold ; you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a blaze ; — that's roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 
With sole ; — that's just the sort he would not wish. 

8. He takes what he at first professed to loathe, 
And in -due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet still o'erclouded with a constant frown, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can. 

4 Alas, his effbfts double his distress. 

He likes yours little, and his own still less ; 
Thus, always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is — to be displeased. 



j. — 1. What is said of the fretful man, in the first twt 
tinea I 2. What in the next three lines! 3. What efforts for his 
comfort are referred tot 4. How is he described f 5. What is his 
only pleasure f 
What kind of emphasia on yours and own, last stanza! 
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LESSON CXXXV. 

Shell and Define. — 1. Pee km* i nent lt, in a surpassing degree. 
8. Eh a na' \ion, offspring. 8. Cob po' be al, material ; bodily. 4. 
Quae' et, a place where stones are dug from the earth. 5. En bex'- 
ubh bd, adorned; beautified. 6. Plas' tig, shaping, or molding. 
7. Poe' ti goes, porches ; vestibules. 8. Di' a gram, a figure draws 
for the purpose of demonstration. 9. E qua' ttoh, a proposition as- 
serting equality between two quantities. 10. Pin' ions, wings* 
11. Sub mount 7 , overcome. 12. hi pedb', check; hinder. 13. Obe, 
metal unrefined. 14. The o log' i cal, pertaining to divine things, 
16. Leg ib la 7 tion, law-making. 

L Job 7 ▲ than Ed' wabds, celebrated for his metaphysical knowl- 
edge and skill, was born at Windsor, Conn., in 1708, and died in 
New Jersey, in 1758. 

2. Gyp' bi an "W nub as, statues of the Cyprian Venus. Venus, 
the goddess of love being bo called, because she was chiefly wor- 
shipped in the island of Cyprus. The Grecian sculptors and 
painters vied with each other m forming her image, as the perfect 
ideal of female beauty and attraction. 

8. Heb' ou les, a celebrated hero of antiquity, who after his 
death, came to be ranked among the gods. He was famous for his 
exploits of strength and agility. The allusion, in the text, is to the 
old fable, in which a wagoner whose wheels had become set in the 
mud, is said to have ceased all effort to get them out, in order to 
pray for deliverance to Hercules ; upon which Hercules is repre- 
sented as showing Himself through a cloud, and bidding the man 
first to put his shoulder to the wheel, and then call for aid from 
above, - 

« 

THE CULTIVATION OP THE MIND. 

HtflCPHBET. 

1. It is the intelligent and immortal mind, which 
preeminently distinguishes man from the countless 
forms of animated nature around him. It is this, 
which not only gives him dominion over them all, 
but raises him to an alliance with angels; and, through 
grace, to converse with God himself. Mysteriou 
emanation of the Divinity I Who can measure it 
capacity, or set bounds to its progression in knowl 
edge? 

2. But this intelligent and immortal principle^ 
which we call mind, is not created in full strength ana 

t maturity. As the body passes slowly through infancy 
and childhood, so does the mind. Feeble at first, it 
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* grows with the growth, and strengthens with the 
strength" of the corporeal system. Destitute alike of 
knowledge at their birth, the children of one family, 
or generation, have, in this respect, no advantage over 
those of another. All, the high as well as the low, 
the rich as well as the poor, have every thing to 
learn. 

8. No one was ever born a Newton or an 'Edwards, 
It is a patient, vigorous, and long-continued applica- 
tion that makes the great mind. All must begin with 
the simplest elements of knowledge, and advance from 
step to step in nearly the same manner. Thus, native 
talent in a child, may be compared to the small capi- 
tal with which a young merchant begins in trade. It 
is not his fortune, but only the means of making it 

4. It may, also, be likened to a quarry of fine marble, 
or to a mine of the precious metals. The former never 
starts up spontaneously into 'Cyprian Venuses— nor 
does the latter, of its own accord, assume the shape 
and value of a shining currency. Much time, and 
labor, and skill are requisite, to fashion the graceful 
statue, and to refine and stamp the yellow treasure. 

5. In every system of education, two things should 
be kept steadily in view:— first, that the mind itself 
is to be formed, — is to be gradually expanded and 
strengthened into vigorous manhood, by the proper 
exercise of its faculties ; and secondly, mat it is to be 
enriched and embellished with various knowledge. 
In practice, however, these two tilings can not oe 
separated. For at the same time that the plastic hand 
ot education is strengthening and enlarging the mind, 
by subjecting it to severe and Sometimes painful dis- 
cipline, this very exercise is continually enriching i 
with new and important ideas. 

6. Thus, to illustrate the point by a plain similitude! 
we do not, when we begin with the child, find the in- 
tellectual temple already built, and waiting only to be 
furnished ; but we must lay the foundation, and cany 
up the walls, and fashion the porticoes and arches, 
while we are carving the ornaments, and fringing in 
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mD that is requisite to finish the edifice and furnish 
the apartments. That, then, must obviously be the 
best system of mental education which does most to 
develop and strengthen the intellectual powers, and 
which poors into the mind the richest streams of 
science and literature. 

7. The object of teaching should never be, to excuse 
the student from thinking and reasoning; but to teach 
him how to think and to reason. You can never 
make your son, or your pupil a scholar, by drawing 
his diagrams, measuring his angles, finding out his 
equations, and translating his Majora. No. He must 
do all these things for himself It is his own applica- 
tion that is to rive him distinction. It is climbing the 
hill of science by dint of effort and perseverance, and 
not being carried up on other men's shoulders. 

8. Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in his 
mind, that if he would ever be any thing, he must 
make himself; or, in other words, must ri» by perianal 
application Let him always try his own strength, 
and try it-effectually, before he is allowed to call upon 
•Hercules. Put him first upon his own invention; 
send him back again and again to the resources of his 
own mind, and make him feel that there is nothing 
too hard for industry and perseverance to accomplish. 

9. In his early and timid flights, let him know" 
that stronger pinions are near and ready to sustain 
him, but only m case of absolute necessity. When, in 
the rugged paths of science, difficulties which he can 
not surmount impede his progress, let him be helped 
over them ; but never let him think of being led, wndh 
he has power to walk without help, nor of carrying 
his ore to another's furnace, when he can melt it 
down in his own. 

10. To excuse our young men from painful mental 
labor, in a course of liberal education, would be about 
as wise, as to invent easy cradle springs foi the con* 
veyance of our children to school, or scftei cu&lrions 
for them to sit on at home, in order to prompte their 
growth, and give them vigorous constitutions. By 
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adopting such methods, in the room of those distin- 
guished men, to whom we have been accustomed to 
look for sound literary and theological instruction ; 
for wise laws, and the able administration of justice, 
our pulpits, and courts, and professorships, and halls 
of legislation, would soon be filled, or rather dis- 
graced, by a succession of weak and rickety pre- 
tenders. 

Questions. — 1. What is it that distinguishes man from other ani 
malsf 2. To what does it raise him? 3. What comparison is 
made between the mind and body as to growth f 4. In what re- 
spect are rich and poor alike ? 5. What makes the great mind f 
6. With what may the native talent of a child be compared f 7. 
What is said in the note, of Cyprian Venusesf 8. What two 
things should be kept .in view in every system of education ? 9. 
How is the point illustrated f 10. What is the best system of men- 
tal education. 11. What should be the object of teaching? 12. 
What must the pupil do for himself? 13. When only should he to 
assisted ? 14. What leading sentiment is contained in the closing 
paragraphs ? 
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Spell and Define. — 1. In bist', to rest or rely on. 2. htf i tate, 
to copy. 8. Cu' mu la ttve, that augments by addition. 4. Ex- 
YBif po ra' ne ous, unpremeditated. 5. U nique', (u neek,) single in 
kind or excellence. 6. O big' i nal, preceding all others ; primitive. 
1. Cm' sib, the point of time at which any affair comes to the night 
8. O)' yen, divided ; parted. 9. Deign, to think worthy ; conde- 
scend. 10. Re-pro duoe', to produce again. 

1. Will' iam Shak' sfeare, the illustrious dramatic poet, was born 
«t Stratford-upon-Avon, April 23d, 1564, and died in 1616. 

2. Ben' ja min Frank 7 lin, the eminent American Philosopher, was 
born at Boston in 1706, and died in 1790. 

3. Fran' gib, Ba' con, Baron of Verulam, was born at London 
hi 1561. He was one of the greatest philosophers that any age or 
country has produced. He examined the whole circle of the sciences, 
and directed all his studies and efforts at a reform in the systems of 
human knowledge. He died in 1626. 

4. Sir I' saao New' ton, the most renowned of philosophers, was 
born at Colsterworfh, in Lincolnshire, Dec. 25, 1642, and died in 
1727 

6. Sen?' z o is the name of a celebrated family of ancient Rome. 
The name is identified with some of the most splendid triumphs of 

13* 
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the Roman arms. The most eminent of the family was Putins 
Cornelius Soipio, •nraamed Afrieamu, who conquered Hannibal. 
He died B.C. 188. 

6. Phd' i as, an Athenian, and one of the greatest aenlpton of 
antiquity : born B. C. 498, and died 481 B. G. 

7. Mo' seb, the great Jewish Lawgiver. 

8. Dan' tiAu gets' ri, the most sublime of Italian poets: bom 
at Florence, Anno Domini 1286. 



SELF-RELIANCE. 

E. WALDO! 

1. Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
grift you can present every moment with the cumula- 
tive force of a whole life's cultivation; but of the 
adopted talent of another, you have only an extem- 
poraneous, half-possession. That which each can do 
©est, none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet 
knows what it is, nor cat, till that person has exhib- 
ited it 

2. Where is the master who could have taught 
! Shakspcare ? Where is the master who could have 
instructed "Franklin, or Washington, or 'Bacon, or 
4 Ncwton ? Every great man is a unique. The Scip- 
ionism of *Scipio is precisely that part he could not 
borrow. If anybody will tell me wnom the great man 
imitates in the original crisis, when he performs a 
great act, I will tell him who else than mmself can 
teach him. Shakspeare will never be made by the 
study of Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned 
thee, and thou canst not hope too much, or dare too 
much. 

8. There is at this moment, there is for me an utter- 
ance bare and grand as that of the colossal chisel of 
Thidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of 
'Moses, or "Dante, but different from all these. Not 
possibly will the soul all rich, all eloquent, with thou- 
sand cloven-tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if I 
can hear what these patriarchs say, surely I can reply 
to them in the same pitch of voice : for the ear ana 
the tongue are two organs of one nature. Dwell up 
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there in the simple and noble regions of thy life, obey 
thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworla 
again. 

Question*— 1. What to uud of that which each can do best I 2. 
When only can one know what it is I 8. What i* meant by the 
"colossal chisel of Phidias" I 4. What persons are here meant by 
Patriarchal 
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Spku. an© Dkfine.— 1. A» # verse, afflictive. 2. Totf on ous lt, 
timidly; with fear. 8. Mian, medium; middle point 4. Haunt, 
place of resort 5. In bit' ter ino, rendering unhappy. 6. Cloud'- 
oaf psd, covered, or surrounded by clouds. . 7. Em' i nenge, summit; 
highest point 8. Ob struct', block up. 9. Ma* na btm' i tt, great- 
ness of mind. 10. P*o pi' tots, favorable. 



THE WAT TO MEET ADVERSITY. 

HOBAOBBT 30WflB» 

1. Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
Bo shalt thou live beyond the reach 

Of adverse Fortune's power ; 
Not always tempt the distant deep, 
Nor always timorously creep 

Along the treacherous shore. 

2. He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door 

hnbittering all his state* 

8. The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of winter's blasts; the loftiest tower 

Gomes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolts, that spare the mountain s side, 
His cloud-capped eminence divide, 
And spread the ruin round. 
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4. Hie ^ell-informed philosopher 
Bejoiees with a wholesome fear, 

And hopes, in spite of pain ; 
If winter bellows from the north, 
Soon the sweet Spring eomes dancing forth. 

And Nature laughs again. 

5. What if thy heaven be overcast, 
The dark appearance will not last ; 

Expect a brighter sky. 
The god that strings the silver bow, 
Awakes sometimes the muses too, 

And lays his arrows by. 

fl. If hindrances obstruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen ; 
But O ! if fortune nil thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvas in. 

Qunmoira. — 1. What advice is given in the first stanza f 2. How, 
in the next stanza, is the poet's meaning explained I 8. What illus- 
trations are given in the third stanza I 4. What is said of the well 
informed philosopher f 5. What encouragement to the desponding 
is given in the fifth and sixth stanzas? 6. Which of the heathen 
deities is referred to in the fifth stanza? Ana. Apollo, the god of 
archery, prophecy, and music 7. Who were the muses t Ant, 
Certain goddesses who were supposed to preside over poetry, musie 
the arts and sciences. 
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44 AS THY DATS, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE." 

L. iLsnoinum. 
1. When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs ; 
When life her throng of cares reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals $ 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 
That> "As my day, my strength shall be." 
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9. When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
'Mid smitten joys and buried loves ; 
When sleep my tearful pillow fliesf 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs ; 
Still to thy* promise, Lord, I flee, 
Hiat, " As my day, my strength shall be.* 

3. One trial more must yet be past, 
One pang — the keenest, and the last ; 
And when, with brow convulsed and pale, 
My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail, 
Bedeemer, grant my soul to see 
That, "As her day, her strength shall be. w 

Quvnom. — 1. In what part of the Scriptures is the heading of 
this piece fonndf Ana. Dent 33d chapter, 26th verse. 2. What is 
intended to be taught in this piece! 
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Spill ahd Define.— 1. Rev o mj' tion iz tx% effecting an entire 
change in. 2. Im mo wl' i ty, fixedness ; resistance to change. 8. 
Con skkV a tism; desire and effort to preserve what is established. 
4. Mo low 7 tux, impetus. 5. Wield' er, manager ; handler. 6. Vni'- 
di gate, defend ; justify. 7. Pas' sci knoe, foreknowledge. 8. As/- 
id, dry; parched. 9. Ha lab 7 ioub, infectious; poisonous. 10. 
Per pet' u ate, continue. 11. Ao gel' bb a ted, quickened. 12. Ra'- 
tio, rate ; degree. 13. Fa tu' i ty, weakness of mind ; folly. 14. 
Pee diot / ed, foretold. 15. Phan 7 tomb, specters ; fancies. 16. Pee- 
en' ni al, everlasting; unceasing. 17. Em' u la two* vying with; 
rivaling. 18. Per sibt' ent, persevering. 19. Pbi ; or, previous. 
20. Un fuel' ed, unrolled ; spread out. 

1. Na than' iel Haw' thorns, who, according to an excellent 
judge, "is among the first of the first order of writers," was born 
«t Salem, fflass., about the year 1807. 

f 

AGRICULTURAL PUBSUITS. 

(Extract from an Address before ike Indiana State Agricultural 
Society*) 



1. I do not seek to disguise the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the work I contemplate— that of revolu- 
tionizing our agriculture, and .making it the most 
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elevated and ennobling, because the most intellectual 
pursuit of man. I realize the mountains of Prejudice 
that are to be leveled, the Dead Seas of Ignorance 
that must be filled up, the constitutional immobility 
of Conservatism that must be overcome, before the 
end can be attained. 

2. But I see, also, how " the stars in their courses* 
fight in behalf of Progress and Enlightenment* — how 
immense has been the march of Intelligence as well 
as Invention and Physical Improvement m our age, — 
how the Steamboat, the Railroad, the Steam Press, the 
Ocean Steamship, the Electric Telegraph, are speeding 
us (jnward with a momentum the world has never be- 
fore known, — and I hear a voice from all these, and 
many a kinared impulse, and influence, bidding Man, 
the Cultivator, advance boldly and confidently to 
take his proper post as lord of the animal kingdom, 
and wielaer of the elements for the satisfaction of his 
wants, and the development of his immortal powers. 

3. I hear them calling him to vindicate the discern- 
ment or the prescience of those glorious old Greeks, 
who gave our Earth in her young luxuriance the 
name of Kbsmos or Beauty — a name belied by pur 
scarred and stumpy grain-fields, our seared and barren 
pastures, our bleak and arid deserts, our foul, malari- 
ous marshes ; but which Science shall yet justify, and 
joyous labor perpetuate. 

4. In spite of all distractions and impediments, " the 
world does move," and even the most sluggish and 
stubborn are carried along with it Our Agriculture 
as a whole, is more skillful and efficient than it was 
thirty or forty years ago ; and it is now improving in 
accelerated ratio* Even I, the descendant of a line 
of poor cultivators, stretching back, very likely, to 
him who, through his own blindness and fatuity, lost 
the situation of head gardener in Eden,— even /feel 
the all-pervading impulse toward improvement and 
reform. 

5. Hawthorne, in his " Three-Fold Destiny," tells 
the story of a young man who wandered all the world 
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over in quest of three wonderful incidents, which, it 
lad been predicted, should occur to him; and re- 
turned disappointed and spirit-broken, to find them 
all under the shadow of his paternal roo£ I perceive 
in this tale, as in every work of true genius, some 
reflection of an universal fact, — an appeal to the 
general experience and the heari-of Humanity. How 
many have chased deluding phantoms through the 
fervid noontide of life, only to find, as^ evening 
shadows drew around them, that Ambition had no 
goal, Achievement no triumph, to equal the calm, 
perennial joys of a humble rural home I 

6. I commend the morel of Hawthorne's story to 
our young men, who are from year to year setting 
forth so bravely to wrench fortune from the golden 
sands of California, or win her, among the young 
cities, that, emulating the growth of Jonah's gourd, 
are beginning to dot the American shores of the great 
Pacific. Far be it fijpm pae to insinuate that their 
venture is a wild one, and their hopes necessarily 
doomed to untimely blight. 

7. I have faith in American energy ; still more in 
sturdy, persistent, intelligent Industry ; and I feel sure 
that a clime so genial, a country so diversified in its 

i; natural features, a soil so deep and virgin, as those of 

( California, must proffer many inducements to the 

* hardy, resolute pioneer, even though that soil be here 

and there sprinkled with gold. Such an enterprise 

as the peopling and settling of a country so new and 
i so remote from prior civilization, will, of course, de- 

- mand its martyrs : in its prosecution thousands will 

die, and tens of thousands fail ; but the enterprise 
; itself will neither die nor fail ; and many of those who 

fitly embark in it, will achieve, at last, success and 

competence. 

8. What I would say is addressed rather to the tens 
i of thousands, whom filial or parental ties retain among 

us. while they impatiently champ the bit, and say : 
i % " Why am not I, too, at liberty to cross the Eocky 
P Mountains, and gather my share of the golden har» 
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vest?" To these I would earnestly say: "Believe 
not, repining friends ! that California and fortune are 
inseparable, nor forget that there were broad avenues 
to success and competence, before Fremont unfurled 
his Bear standard in the valley of the Sacramento." 

Questions. — 1. What difficulties does the speaker find in the way 
of revolutionizing our agriculture! 2. From what circumstance* 
does he derive encouragement that such revolution will take place ff 
8. What is said of the name Kosmos, applied by the Greeks to our 
earth f 4. How does our agriculture at present compare with its 
condition 30 or 40 years ago! 5. What story in Hawthorne's 
Three-Fold Destiny is referred to I 6. To whom does he recommend 
the moral of this story f 7. What advice does he give those who 
are impatient to seek their fortunes by gold-digging ! 



LESSON OXL. 



Spsll and Dkwnn. — 1. E quip' ph>, fitted out 2. In 7 w gate, de- 
note ; point out 8. Man* tlb, redden ; crimson. 4 In her' it anob, 
possession derived from ancestors. & fuLS a' tion, vibration. 

1. Pherbx du Tes' rail, Chev a lder' Bay* abd, called the knight 
without fear and without reproach, was born in 1476, in the castle of 
Bayard, near Grenoble. He was one of the most spotless characters 
of the middle ages. He died April 80th, 1524. 

2. Hen' rt Fran 7 as D'Ae' urn beau, (Daa* a so,) distinguished in the 
annals of French eloquence and jurisprudence, was born at Limoges 
in 1668. After a life of signal usefulness, he died in the year 

mi. 

PARTING ADDRESS TO LA FAYETTE. 

JOHN QUINOT ADAX3. 

1. The ship is now prepared for your reception, and 
equipped for sea. From the moment of her departure, 
the prayers of millions will ascend to Heaven that her 
passage may be prosperous, and your return to the 
bosom of your family as propitious to your happiness, 
as your visit to this scene of your youthful glory, has 
been to that of the American people. 

2. Go, then, our beloved friend — return to the land 
of brilliant genius, of generous sentimen^ of heroio 
valor; to that beautiful France, the nursing mother 
of the twelfth Louis and the fourth Henry ; to the na« 
tive soil of 'Bayard and 'D'Aguesseau. 
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8. In that illustrious catalogue of names which she 
claims as those of her children, and with honest pride 
holds to the admiration of other nations, the name of La 
Fayette has already for centuries been enrolled. And 
it shall henceforth Burnish into brighter fame ; for ifj 
in after days, a Frenchman shall be called to indicate 
the character of his Dation by that of one individual, 
luring the age in which we live, the blood of lofty 
patriotism shall mantle in hfe cheek, the fire of con- 
scious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, and he shall 
pronounce the name of La Fayette. 

4. Yet we, too, and our children, in life, and after 
death, shall claim you for their own. You are ours by 
that more than patriotic self-devotion with which you 
flew to the aid of our fathers at the crisis of their fate ; 
ours by that long series of years in which you have 
cherished us in your regard ; ours by that unshaken 
sentiment of gratitude for your services, which is a 
precious portion of our inheritance ; ours by that tie 
of love, stronger than death, which has linked your 
name, for the endless ages of time, with the name of 
Washington. 

5. At the painful moment of parting from you, we 
take comfort in the thought, that wherever you may 
be, to the last pulsation of your heart, our country 
will ever be jgresent to your affections ; and a cheering 
consolation assures us, that we are not called to sorrow 
most of all that we shall see your fair face no more. 
We shall indulge the pleasing anticipation of behold- 
ing our friend again. 

6. In the mean time, speaking in the name of the 
whole people of the United States, and at a less only 
for language to give utterance to that feeling of at» 
tachment with which the heart of the nation beats, as 
the heart of one man, — I bid you a reluctant and affec- 
tionate farewell. 

QrasrxoNa, — 1. When and for what will the prayers of million* 
ascend? 2. What, in the 3d paragraph, is said of the name of 
La Fayette I 8. In what sense is La Fayette ours? 4. In what does 
the speaker take comfort at the moment of J>arting from La Fayette I 
5. How does the speech closet 
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LESSON CXLI. 
THE MIGHT WITH THE RIGHT. 

• W. E. HICKSON. 

1. May every year but bring more near 
The time when strife shall cease, 
When truth and love all hearts shall move 

To live in joy and peace. 
Now sorrow reigns, and earth complains j 

For, folly still her power maintains ; 
But the* day shall yet appear, 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be} 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
Tnat day the world shall see. 

5 Let good men ne'er of truth despair. 

Though humble efforts fail ; 
Well give not o'er, until once more 

The righteous cause prevail. 
Though vain and long, enduring wrong, 

The weak may strive against the strong ; 
But the day shall yet appear, 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be ; 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 

B. Though interest pleads that noble deeds 
The world will not regard ; 
To noble minds whom duty binds, 

No sacrifice is hard. 
The brave and true may seem but few, 
But hope keeps better things in view ; 
And the day shall yet appear, 
When 'lie might with the right and the truth shall be ; 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 

Questions. — 1. What wish is expressed concerning every year ; 

6 Why does earth complain f 3. What day shall yet appear? 4* 
Of what should one not despair f 5. What is said of noble minds I 
6. What is said of hope I 

What is there peculiar in the 1st, 3d, 5th, fth, 8th, and 9th line* 
©f each stanza I what sound has the second e in the word sacrifice t 
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LESSON CXLII. 

Spell and Depute. — 1. Tub' bid, muddy ; not clear. 2. Rs eras', 
a receding ; an indentation. 8. Oa bbss', embrace. 4. Be wn/ debt 
ore, dietraoting ; perplexing. 

Articulate diatinctly rn in morn, rms in informs, rids in world*, Ac 



PALLS OP THE MOHAWK, 



From rise of morn till set of sun, 

I've seen the mighty Mohawk run ; 

And as I marked the woods of pine 

Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Like tall and gloomy forms that pass, 

Before the wizard's midnight glass ; 

And as I viewed the hurrying pace 

With which he ran his turbid race, 

Rushing alike, untired and wild, 

Through shades that frowned and flowers that smiled. 

Flying by every green recess, 

That wooed him to its calm caress, 

Yet, sometimes turning with the wind, 

As if to leave one look behind ! 

Oh! I have thought, and thinking, sighed,— 
How like to thee, thou restless tide, 
May be the lot, die life of him, 
Who roams along thy water's brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of woe, 
And flowers of joy my path may go ! 
How many an humble still retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unblest, 
I wander on, n<w dare to rest ! 

But, urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destined fells, 
I see the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the last current cease to run! 
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Oh, ma j my falls be bright as thine ! 
Ma j Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft, as now it hangs o'er thee ! 

QuMucwa , — 1. What thoughts were suggested to the poet on 
viewing the Mohawk f 8. IHth what prayer does the piece closet 



LESSON CXLIII. 



Srax aito Down. — L Vk* to, negative; prohibition. 2. Ddj a*» 
no ba' tion, disapproval; dislike. 8. At tmb' utm, impute. 4* Iw- 
tec fid' i tt, fearlessness ; undaunted courage. & Ap ms ca a' tiok, 
estimate; valuation. 6. In sis tor' i gamge, unimportance. 7. Iir- 
m' i da tto, frightened. 8. Mnw' ace, a threat 9. Ao enAiro' hb- 
mbit, exaltation. 10. Im fu ta' tiok, charge ; the act of attributing. 
1L E' go tism, self-praise ; self-estimation. 12. An sons 7 kd, wholly 
taken np with. 13. Grot* zl jsq, creeping; mean. 

t 
PUBLIC VIRTUE. 

HZKKT GLAT. 

1. I rose not to say one word which should wound 
the feelings of the President The senator* says, that, 
if placed in like circumstances, I Tyould hare been the 
last man to avoid putting a direct veto upon the Bill, 
had it met my disapprobation ; and he does me the 
honor to attribute to me high qualities of stern and 
unbending intrepidity. 

2. I hope, that in all that relates to personal firm- 
ness, all that concerns a just appreciation of the insig- 
nificance of human life, — whatever may be attempted 
to threaten or alarm a soul, not easily swayed by op- 
position, or awed or intimidated iJy menace, — a stout 
neart and a steady eye, that can survey, unmoved and 
undaunted, any mere personal perils that assail this 
poor, transient, perishing frame, I may, without dis- 
paragement, compare with other men. 

3. But there is a sort of courage, which, I frankly 

* Hon. Mr. Bives, of Virginia. 
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confess it, I do not possess ; a boldness to which*! dare 
not aspire ; a valor which I can not covet. I can not 
lay myself down in the way of the welfare and hap- 
piness of my cpuntry. That I can not, I have not the 
courage to do. I can not interpose the power with 
which I am invested, a power conferred, not for my' 
personal benefit, nor for my aggrandizement, but for 
my country's good, to check her onward march to 
greatnesss and glory. I have not courage enough, — 
I am too cowardly for that. 

4. I would not, I dare not, in the exercise of such 
a trust, lie down, and place my body across the path 
that leads my country to prosperity and happiness. 
This is a sort of courage widely different from that 
which a man may display in his private conduct and 
personal relations. Personal or private courage is-to- 
tallj distinct from that higher and nobler courage 
which prompts the patriot to offer himself a voluntary 
sacrifice to his country's good. 

5. Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of 
firmness, sometimes impel us to perform rash and in- 
considerate acts. It is the greatest courage to be able 
to bear the imputation of the want of courage. But 
pride, vanity, egotism, so unamiable and offensive in 
private life, are vices which partake of the character 
of crimes, in the conduct of public affairs. The un- 
fortunate victim of these passions can not see beyond 
the little, petty, contemptible circle of his own per- 
sonal interests. 

• 6. All his thoughts are withdrawn from his coun- 
try, and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
himself The high, the exalted, the. sublime emo- 
tions of a patriotism, which, soaring toward heaven, 
rises far above all mean, low, or selfish things, and is 
absorbed by one soul-transporting thought of the good 
and the glory of one's country, are never felt in his 
impenetrable bosom. 

7. That patriotism which, catching its inspirations 
from the immortal God, and leaving at an immeasur- 
able distance below all lesser, groveling, personal in- 
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terests and feelings, animates and prompts to deeds 
of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, and of death 
itself — that is public virtue, — that is the noblest, the 
sublimest of all public virtues 1 

Questions. — 1. What does Mr. Clay say of the high qualities at- 
tributed to him by Mr. Rives f 2. w hat sort of courage does Mr. 
Clay disclaim f 8. What difference does he make between private 
and public courage? 4. What does he set down as the greatest 
courage ? 5. How are pride, vanity, and egotiBm, in the conduct 
of public affairs, to be regarded ? 6. What does he commend, in the 
last paragraph, as the noblest of all virtues I 
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Sfkx aitd DmHx. — 1. Fo ben' sic; relating to courts or legal 
proceedings. 2. Aus rt cious, favoring ; fortunate. 8. Im pas 1 sigh- 
ed, moved by feeling; animated. 4. Sua 7 stve, persuasive. & 
DrV per ns, hangings. 6. Con sign' ed, given ; handed over. 7. Dnv 
CRtH i na 1 tion, discernment. 8. Com bx na' tion, union ; association. 
9. Mao man' i nous, noble-minded. 10. Tba di' tion az» delivered 
orally from parents to children. 11. Ad xo ni' tions, warnings* 

1. Ao a mbm' non, commander-in-chief of the Grecian forces 
against ancient Troy, who is styled by Homer, "king of men. 

DEATH OF HENRY CLAY, 

RET. C. X. BUTLER. D. D. 

"How is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod." — Jere- 
miah, 48th chap. 17th verse. 

1. Before all hearts and minds in this august assem- 
blage, the vivid image of one man stands. To some 
aged eye he may "come forth from the dim past, as he 
appeared in the neighboring city of his native State, & 
lithe and ardent youth, full of promise, of ambition, 
and of hope. To another he may appear as in a dis- 
tant State in the Courts of Justice, erect, high-strung, 
bold, wearing fresh forensic* laurels on his young and 
open brow. 

2. Some may see him in the earlier, and some in the 
later stages of his career, in this auspicious theater of 
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his renown; and to the former he will start oat in the 
background of the past, as he appeared in the neigh- 
boring Chamber,— tall, elate, impassioned, with flash- 
ing eye, and snasive gesture, and clarion voice, — an 
already acknowledged l Agamemnon,— king of men ; 
and to others he will again stand in this chamber, "the 
strong staff ' of the bewildered and staggering State, 
and " the beautiful rod, " rich with the blossoms of genius, 
and of patriotic love and hope; the life of youth still 
remaining to give animation, grace, and exhaustless 
vigor to the wisdom, the experience, and the gravity 
of age. 

3. To others he may be present as he sat in the 
chamber of sickness, cheerful, majestic, gentle, — his 
mind clear, — his heart warm, — his hope fixed on 
Heaven, peacefully preparing for his last great change. 
To the memory of the minister of God, he appears as 
the penitent, humble, and peaceful Christian, who re- 
ceived him with the affection of a father, and joined 
with him in solemn sacrament and prayer, with the 
gentleness of a woman, and the humility of a child. 
" Out of the strong came forth sweetness P " How 
is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod 1" 

4. But not before this assembly only, does the ven- 
erable image of the departed statesman this day dis- 
tinctly stand ; for more than a thousand miles, east 
west, north, and south, it is known and remembered 
at this place and hour, a Nation's representatives as- 
semble to do~honor to him whose fame is now a 
Nation's heritage, — a Nation's mighty heart throbs 
against this Capitol, and beats through you. 

5. In many cities, banners droop, bells toll, cannons 
boom, funeral draperies wave. In crowded streets, 
and on surrounding wharves, upon steamboats, 
upon rail-cars, in fields, in workshops, in homes, in 
schools, millions of men, women, and children, have 
their thoughts fixed upon this scene, and say mourn- 
fully to each other, this is the hour in which, at the 
Capitol, the Nation's representatives are burying 
Henry Clay. 
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6. Burying Hknby Clay* ! Buy die records of 
your country's history — Bury the hearts of hying mil- 
lions — Bury the mountains, the rivers, the lakes, and 
the spreading lands from sea to sea, with which his name 
is inseparably associated, and even then you would not 
bury Henry Clay ; for he lives in other lands, and 
speakB in otlier tongues, and to other times than ours 

7. A great mind, a great heart, a great orator, 
great career, have been consigned to history. She wiL 
record his rare gifts of deep insight, keen discrimina- 
tion, clear statement, rapid combination, plain, direct, 
and convincing logic. She will love to dwell on that 
large, generous, magnanimous, open, forgiving heart 

8. She will linger with fond delight on the recorded 
or traditional stories of an eloquence that was so mas* 
terful and stirring, because it was but himself strug- 
gling to come forth on living words, because though 
the words were brave, and strong, and beautiful, and 
melodious, it was felt that behind them there was a 
soul braver, stronger, more beautiful, and more me- 
lodious than language could express. 

9. She will point to a career of statesmanship which 
has, to a remarkable extent, stamped itself on the 
public policy of the country, and reached in benefi- 
cent, practical results, the fields, the looms, the com- 
mercial marts, and the quiet homes of all the land, 
where his name was with the departed fathers, and is 
with the living children, and will be with successive 
generations, an honored household word. 

10. I feel as a man the grandeur of this career, but 
as an immortal, with this broken wreck of mortality 
before me, with this scene as the end of all human 
glory, I feel that no career is truly great, but that of 
him who, whether he be illustrious or obscure, lives 
to the future in the present, and linking himself to 
the spiritual world, draws from God the life, the rule, 
the motive, and the reward of all his labor. 

Questions. — 1. In what various aspects to different persons may 
Mr. Clay be supposed to have appeared at the time of his death I 
2. What does the speaker say of burying him ? S. How will his- 
tory regard his memory? 4. What is the only truly great career I 
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LESSON CZLV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Mien, aspect ; look. 2. Cham* n ow, hero ; 
advocate. 8. Ca' denoe, tones. 4. Erst, first ; formerly. 5. Cos 7 - 
/n oba ted, holy; sanctified. 

HENRY CLAY. 

GEORGE D. PRXNTUBL 

I. With voice and mien of stern control, 

He stood among the great and proud, 
And words of fire burst from his soul, 

Like lightnings from the tempe6t-cloud , 
His high and deathless themes were crowned 

With glory of his genius born, 
And gloom and ruin darkly frowned, 

Where fell his bolts of wrath and scorn* 






i But he is gone, die free, the bold, 
he champion of his country's right; 
His burning eye is dim and cold, 

And mute his voice of conscious might. 
Oh, no ! not mute ; ( <) the stirring call 

Can startle tyrants on their thrones, 
And on the hearts of nations fall 
More awful than his living tones. 

8. The impulse that his spirit gave 

To human thought's wild, stormy sea, 
Will heave and thrill through every wave 

Of that great deep eternally ; 
And the all-circling atmosphere, 

With which is blent his breath of flame, 
Will sound with cadence deep and clear, 

In storm and calm, his voice and name. 

i. His words that like a bugle blast 
Erst rang along the Grecian shore, 
And o'er the hoary Andes passed, 
Will still ring on for evermore. 
Great Liberty will catch the sounds, 

And start to newer, brighter life, 
And summon from Earth's utmost bounds 
Her children to the glorious strife. 
14 
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5. Unnumbered pilgrims o'er the wave, 

In the far ages yet to be, 
Will oome to kneel beside his grave, 
And hail him prophet of the free. 
(J 7 -) Tis holier ground, that lowly bed 

In which his moldering form is laid, 
Than fields where Liberty has bled 
Beside her broken, battle-blade. 

6. Who, now, in danger's fearful hour, 

When all around is wild and dark, 
Shall guide with voice, and arm of power, 

Our freedom's consecrated ark 1 
(pL) With stricken hearts, O God, to Thee, 

Beneath whose feet the stars are dust, 
We bow, and ask that Thou wilt be, 

Through every ill, our stay and trust. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of Mr. Clay's oratory! 2. What will 
be the effect of his eloquence on future generations ff 8. What ia 
■aid of the ground where he is buried! 4. With what petition does 
the piece close f 5. How, according to the notation, should this 
piece be read! 
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Spell and Dxranc. — 1. Vi' tal, life-contributing. 2. Fob to* i tovb, 
accidental , casual ; happening by chance. 8. Con 7 ooursjg, a con- 
fluence ; a running together. 4. At tract' its, drawing to. 5. Il- 
lu min a' tion, that which gives light ; brightness. 6. At firm', to 
assert positively. 7. Dem' on stratbs, to show or prove to be certain, 
8. Lu'min a rt, any body that gives light 9. In com pre more' i blr, 
inconceivable ; that which is beyond the reach of the human intel- 
lect 10. In ao ores' i bug, not to be reached. 11. Dm pbrs' xd, 
scattered; spread. 12. Il ldi' rr a blb, that can not be limited or 
bounded. 13. Un search' a blb, inscrutable; mysterious. 

THE SUN AN EXHIBITION OP OMNIPOTENCE. 

THOMAS DICK. 

1. What a glorious idea does such an object as the 
Sun present to us of the Grandeur of the Deity and 
the Energies of Omnipotence I There is no single ob- 
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ject within the range of our knowledge^ that affords a 
more striking and august emblem of its Ghreat Creator. 
In its luster, in its magnitude, in its energy, in its 
boundless influence, and in its beneficial effects on this 
earth, and on surrounding worlds, there is a more 
bright display of Divine perfection, than in any other 
material being with which we are acquainted : 

2. " Great source of day, best image here below 
Of thy Creator, — ever pouring wide, 
"From world to world, the vital ocean round : 
On Nature write> with every beam, His praise ! w 

8. Could such a magnificent orb have been produced 
bjr a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and placed in its 
proper position to distribute light and attractive influ- 
ence to the worlds which roll around it? Could 
chance have directed the distance at which it should 
be placed from the respective planets, or the size to 
which it should be expanded, m order to diffuse its 
energies to fhe remotest part of the sy'stem? 

4. Could chance have impressed upon it the lawa 
requisite for sustaining in their courses all the bodies 
dependent on it, or have endowed it with a source of 
illumination which has been preserved in action from 
age to ag6?/ To affirm such ppsitions would be to 
undermine and annihilate the principles of all our 
reasonings. The existence of the Sun proves the ex- 
istence of an Eternal and Supreme Divinity, and, at 
the same time, demonstrates his omnipotent power, his 
•uncontrollable agency, the depths of his wisdom, and 
the riches of his beneficence. 

5. If such a luminary be so glorious and incompre- 
hensible, what must its Great Creator be? If its 
splendor be so dazzling to our eyes, and its magnitude 
so overpowering to our imagination, what must He be, 
wbc lighted up that magnificent orb, and bade a retinae 
of worlds revolve around it,- — who "dwells in light 
inaccessible, to which no mortal eye can approach r 

6. If the Sun is only one of many myriads of sim- 
ilar globes dispersed throughout the illimitable tract* 
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of creation, how great, how glorious, how far surpass 
ing human comprehension, must be the plans ana the 
attributes of the infinite and Eternal Creator ! " His 
greatness is unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
out." Could we thoroughly comprehend the depths 
of His perfections, or the grandeur of His empire, He 
would cease to be God, or we should cease to be lim- 
ited and dependent beings. 

7. But, in presenting to our view such magnificent 
objects, it is evidently His intention that we should 
rise in our contemplations from the effect to the cause, 
from the creature to the Creator, from the visible 
splendors and magnificence of creation to the invisible 
glories of Him who sits on the throne of the universe, 
" whose kingdom ruleth over all, and before whom all 
nations are counted as less than nothing and vanity." 

Quwnom. — 1. What idea does the sun present to us I 2. Of vt\&t 
does it afford a thrilling emblem? .3. What questions are pro- 
pounded in the 3d and 4th paragraphs f 4. Of what does the sun 
prove the existence, power, and agency? 5. What,«in the 5th par- 
agraph I 6. What was the evident intention of the Creator in pre- 
venting to our view such magnificent objects! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. In yoke', call upon. 2. Cor ro' sion, eat- 
ing or wearing away. 3. Ren o va' tion, renewal 4. Ap par' sl- 
ed, clothed. 5. En bhrin' ed, deposited ; enclosed in a shrine or 
chest 6. In skns' ate, unconscious ; unfeeling. 7. Skm' b&ancs, 
appearance ; form. 8. Con' tour, outline. 9. Rk lxjic' lsq, lighting 
again. 10. Ha' lo, a luminous circle. 11. Di late', enlarge; ex- 
pand. 12. In de struct' i ble, imperishable. 13. Ir re vkrs' i ble, 
unchangeable. 14. Ob lit 7 zr ate, blot out ; efface. - 15. Mi nor' i~ 
ty, the state of being under age.- 16. £ man oi pa' tion, freedom. 
17. Aus' pi ces, protection ; favor. 18. Ush' kr ed, introduced. 
Id. Trans gend' ent, surpassing. 

1. Mem' nox was, according to some accounts, a king of Ethiopia, 
according to others, of the Assyrians. After death he was wor- 
shipped as a sort of demi-god. There are still to be seen, at Thebes, 
remains of colossal statues of this celebrated hero. One of these, it 
is affirmed, used to utter a joyful sound, when the eun rose and 
shone upon it ; when, however, the sun set, the sound was sad and 
mournful. 
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AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF TEMPERANCE AND VIRTUE. 

HORACE MANN. 

1. I invoke the sons of genius, through the sure 

1)romotion and supremacy of this cause, to add a 
uster to their names which the highest perfection of 
their own beautiful art? can never give, and which no 
corrosions of time can ever impair. 

2. Painters, sculptors, representatives of a race 
whose eldest born dwelt amid forms of eternal beauty, 
and whose hallowed spirits, in every age, have pre- 
sided over the sanctuaries where genius has worshiped; 
know you not that there are forms of loftier beauty 
than any which ever shone in the galleries of art; 
souls, aottfe, created in the very likeness of God, but 
now faded,"* blackened, defiled, deformed, yet still 
capable of renovation, still capable of being appareled 
in such celestial covering, and of bearing such a di- 
vine impress, as no skill of human artist can ever 
Emulate? 

& I know that the out-raying gladness of the forms 
which quicken beneath your plastic skill, betoken to 
the eye of sense a living sprit within ; yet reason as- 
sures us, that, though we call them " divine," they are 
still unconscious. However deeply they may thrill 
or ravish us, we know their charms are external only ; 
that no immortal spirit is enshrined beneath their sur* 
iaoe ; that conscience, benevolence, and joy, are not 
their attributes. 

4. Spare, then, a brief hour, to shed actual blessed- 
ness on bosoms whose heavings and anguish are no 
illusion of the senses. Leave, for a time, the dead 
marble and the insensate canvas ; mount up to higher 
conceptions erf art than to give coloring, however 
brilliant, or shape, however exquisite, to inanimate 
forms ; go from perbhable matter to the imperishable 
spirit, and pour blissful feelings deep inward, along 
the agonized nerve, and the quivering heart-strings. 

5. You shape the semblance of divinest contour and 
features, but they are cold and motionless ; their very 
existence to themselves is death, and day and night 
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are alike darkness to them : is it not nobler to waken, 
all the day long, in redeemed households, such spon- 
taneous songs of joy as the statue of 'Memnon never 
uttered, and to send dreams of paradise, by night, to 
visit the once thorny pillow of wife and children? 

6. Eise, then, from the feigned to the real, and by 
reluming the human countenance with the light of 
long-departed joys, convert your long-departed joys 
convert your own loveliest emblems into gloriou 
realities. As you await a happy moment of inspira- 
tion to give the last, lighting-up touches to your own 
choicest works ; so seize the higher inspirations of be- 
nevolence to solace the disconsolate, and thus give a 
hallowing finish, an unfading halo, to your own feme, 
and consecrate the immortality you win. 

7. Young men, you last, you chtefest, let me im- 
plore 1 You, whose precious privilege it still is, to 
make life long by commencing the performance of its 
duties early 1 - W here lie your own welfare, your own 
honor, your own blessedness? Lie they not in that 
future course of life which is to flow out of your own 
minds and hearts, and which your own hands are to 
fashion, as the temple is fashioned by the builder? 
The Future, that greatest heritage on earth, is all your 
own. Dilate, expand your thoughts to some compre- 
hension of its value. 

8. Each day is a tablet which is put into your 
hands, unmarked by a single line. Your thoughts, 
your resolves, your deeds, for that day, are engraven 
upon it ; it is then taken away and deposited in the 
chambers of the indestructible Past There, by an 
irreversible law of God, it must remain forever; nor 
time, nor decay, nor man, nor angels, can ever obliter 
ate a word of its eternal record. Let that record be 
your glory, and not your shame, forever. 

9. When a Eoman youth passed from minority to 
manhood, when he ceased to be a child in: the family, 
and became a pillar of the State, the day of his eman- 
cipation was celebrated with solemn services. The 
ceremony of putting on the graceful garment of man- 
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hood, in token that the duties of manhoo'd were then 
to be assumed, was performed on some great festival 
day of the nation, amid crowds of assembled friends, 
and under the auspices of his household gods. 

10. Thence, in long procession, they moved to some 
public temple, where, with songs and vows, they im- 
plored the divinities to crown with honor and useful- 
ness the life of the new-born citizen ; while he himself 
was commended, and, as it were, apprenticed, to the 
example of some of the city's illustrious men. Such 
were the solemn rites and aspirations which ushered a 
young man into life in pagan Rome. What holy 
resolutions, then, what sen-consecration of the entire 
life to truth and duty, befit the aspiring and ingenuous 
youth of the American republic I 

11. As 'your fathers are swiftly passing away into 
the realms of science, do not all the transcendent in- 
terests of society, its prosperity, its happiness, its 
honor in distant lands and in distant times, devolve 
upon you ? How te all that is precious in our public 
institutions to be ennobled, and transmitted, from 
early ancestors to late posterity, unless one generation 
after another shall receive and improve, and then pass 
it onward, as from hand to hand r 

12. Grasp, then, this conception of your high des- 
tiny. Embody it in deeds. Y6ur power to fulfill it, 
is the choicest boon of Heaven ; ana ere the habits, 
the morals, the institutions of society, pass beyond 
your reach forever, redeem them from all- pollution, 
cast out from them the seeds of death and every 
element of decay, and imbue them with the immortal 
strength of knowledge, purity, and Temperance. 

iuwnoHR— 1. What question is addressed to painter* and sculp- 
tors? 2. For what are they desired to spare a brief hour f 8. How 
is it suggested that songs of joy may be wakened ? 4. What does 
he ftftll upon young men to do f 5. What is said of the ceremony 
of passing a Roman youth from his minority to manhood f i. 
With what exhortation does the piece conclude ? 

Are the questions in the 2d and 5th paragraphs direct or indi- 
rect f What rule for the rising inflection on builder, 7 th paragraph I 
Wby the rising inflection on you, 11th paragraph f 
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LESSON CXLVIII. 

Sfbx. an» Dsvins. — 1. Ao cub' ing, charging with crime; blam- 
ing. 2. An tiquk', ancient ; old. 3. In' grates, ungrateful person 
< AV «d, struck with fear. 6. Ad just', arrange; settle. 6. Do- 
Mains', possessions. f. A •hast , struck with sudden fear. 8. Ui 
tunc' zd, not disabled; unharmed. 9. Ik fell' ed, urged; morei 
10. In gunks', turns; bends. 11. Grop' ing, feeling for^somethhtf 
fei the dark. 1ft. Le' gal, in accordance with law. 18. A wbt, 
tuned or twisted toward one side. 14 Cba obbi' «d> fretted ; d» 
15. Db tail' nd, related in particulars. 



TBX ACCUSING-BELL, OB THR BLIND. HORSE. 

1IOM THE 6EBMAN OF LANOBUN, BT OIXTXm OXBBUfc 

1. What means that wondrous belfry there 

Within the market-place, 
With neither gate nor door to bar 

The winged wind's fleet pace 1 
Do men rejoice, or do they cnoan, 

When this old bell is heard ? 
Besides, what means that form of stone 

The lofty steed there reared ? 

9L "Us oft that passing strangers ask : 

" What ca» these wonders be?" 
Be mine, my friend, the cheerful task 

To tell the tale to thee:— 
"Ingratitude's Accusing-bell," 

'This antique thing they call : 
With glory round it hover still 

Our fathers' spirits ali ' 

& Unthankfulness, e'en in their day, 

Was this world's foul reward ; 
Hence did they here this form display, 

And by it ingrates awed. 
Whoever felt that serpent's sting, 

To him the right was given, 
Himself the accusing-bell to ring, 

Though it were midnight even. 
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4. Then, day or night, in frost or thaw, 

Gome forth the judges must. 
And seek, according to the law, 

The matter to adjust. 
Then weighed not rank, then weighed not gold ; 

Alike stood slave and lord ; 
Those judges were not awed nor sold : 

They spoke the righteous word. 

5. Within the century just expired, 

Near here there lived a soul, 
Who had by luck or trade acquired 

Of wide domains control. 
Of riches told his costly dress, 

And style of life, of course ; 
For use he kept, — for show no less, 

A splendid saddle horse. 

6. When riding once, at twilight dim, 

Forth rushed six robbers fell, 
From, thickets dark, and set on him 

With tiger spring and yell. 
Now ail aghast, his menaced life 

Seemed on a hair suspended ; 
When, lo ! against the fearful strife 

His horse's speed defended. -> 

7. All white with foam, the steed soon brought 

His master home unmaimed ; 
When he, impelled by grateful thought, 

His horse's worth proclaimed ; 
Then gravely made this solemn vow :— 

" To thee, my gallant gray, 
Prime oats abundant 111 allow. 

Until thy latest day. w 

8. At length the horse grew old and sick; 

Was stiff, and lame, and blind ; 
When gratitude, alas ! too quick 

Forsook his master's mind* 
He basely sought the beast to sell ; 

% But vain his efforts all ; 
Then suddenly, with spirit fell, 

He drove him from his staUL 
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9. And there, he stood the door-way near, 
Till eight long hours passed round; 
And oft inclines his listening ear 
When steps within resound. 
\ And now the stars shed forth their light : 
Poor horse ! unhoused, unfed : 
Tnus doomed to pass the chilly night : 
The frosty stones his bed. 

10. Still lingering there die following day, 

The wretched creature stood ; 
Till forced by hunger's sting away 

To seek for needed food. 
Around him, though the sun bright beamed, 

Thick darkness drew her curtain ; 
And he that once all winged seemed, 

Now walked with step uncertain. 

1 1. His right foot slow he forward moved, 

Before a step he trode ; 
And, step by step, he testing proved 

The safety of the road. 
Thus groping sadly through the streets, 

He grazes 'long the ground ; 
And grasps at every straw he meets, 

As precious treasure Tound. 

12. At last, by hunger's fiercer might, 

To skin and bones brought near, 
He stumbled once, at dead of night, 

Into the bell-house here. 
All eager, 'neath starvation's pang, 

He seized the bell-rope there ; 
And, while he gnawed, the old bell rang 

Loud through the midnight air. 

13. The startled judges hurrying came, 

According to the law ; 
And loud exclaimed, in wonder's name, 

When they the ringer saw: 
They went not back, in sportive mood, 

Tneir downy beds to seek ; 
But all amazed, they cried : — " Tis God 

That through this bell doth speak !" 
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14. Straightway they send, in legal form,! 

The ingrate forth to bring ; 
Who, when aroused, began to storm : — 

"Youdream! What means this thing T 
He came ; and soon, though proud his air, 

Sunk tamely to the ground ; 
When, mid the court assembled there, 

His hapless horse he found. 

15. " Know'st thou this creature l w so accost 

Him all the court arrayed 
" Had not thy life long since been lost, 

But for his timely aid ? 
And how dost thou his service pay 1 

Thou giv'st him, man of ice ! 
To storms, to boyish sport, a prey, 

And hunger's pinching vice. 

16. " The accusing-bell has duly tolled ; 

The plaintiff here you see ; 
The facts excuseless crime unfold, 

And, therefore, we decree : — 
That you take back that faithful steed ; 

Give him his stall anew ; 
Supply his every proper need, 

As Christian man should do." 

17. The rich man sighed ; he looked awry , 

Chagrined and vexed, of course ; 
Yet, conscious of a crime so high, 

He homeward led the horse. 
Thus, as the records briefly show, 

I've detailed all the facts ; 
Hence, from that horse of stone, you know 

Our noble fathers' acts. 

Questions. — 1. What two remarkable objects are alluded to in the 
fmt stanza? 2. What had passing strangers often asked t 8. What 
Aid thd imagination of the poet represent as still hovering round 
the accusing-bell ? 4. To whom was the right given to ring that 
belli 5. Wnen were the judges obliged to come forth f 6. What 
was their duty t *l. What, their character! 8. What leading par- 
ticulars are referred to in the fifth stanza! 9. What, in the sixth ff 
10. What, in the seventh! 11. What, in the eight! 12. What, in 
the ninth? 18. What, in the tenth! 14. What, in the eleventh ff 
15. What, in the twelfth? 16. What, in the thirteenth ? 17. What> 
in the fourteenth t 18. What, in the fifteenth ? 19. What, in the last! 
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LESSON GXLIX. 

Spill ahd Djotni. — 1. E lu' a datis, Ulustratas ; explain*. & 
Kjroix'nia, knelling. 8. Iktrxp'id, fearless; tLndauntea. 4. Rs* 
ibr 1 aft, showing sorrow for sins. 0. A ros' no fhb, a diversion 
of speech ; a digressive address. 6. In vat' u a tbb, affected with 
folly. 7. Shat'tjce r>, broken ; disordered. 8. Bn / hahtv residue; 
remaining portion. 9. Ten' or, stamp ; character. 10. Sub 7 s» 
gjoxn, following in time; succeeding. 11. Tw Trnf u oub, tarta- 
ant; rough. 

SOUND AS A PRINCIPLE OF MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 



1. Of all the objects of sense, sound, perhaps, as a 
principle t>f mental association, the most powerfully 
excites a recollection of past scenes ana feelings. 
Shakspeare briefly elucidates this principle in these 
lines: — 

u Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing offioe ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered knolling a departed Mend. 

2. The author of the " Pleasures of Memory* not 
less forcibly illustrates the same principle. 

v 
" The intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain dins ho more, 
If chance to hear the song so sweetly wild, 
Which on those dins his infant hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise. 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs." 

& Nor is the principle less powerfully illustrated is 
that most beautiful Psalm beginning with the words: 



11 By the rirers of Babylon we sat down and wept ; M 
for who can read that affecting apostrophe : " Bow 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? n 
without entering into all the pathos of the scene 
represented by the sacred poet to the imagination? 
But> if an individual instance of the truth of the p: 
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ent position was to be selected, it would not be possible^ 
perhaps, to find one more impressive than that which 
nas been recorded of the late emperor of the French. 

4. It is said, that at that period of his life, when the 
consequences of his infatuated conduct had fully de- 
veloped themselves in unforseen reverses, Napoleon, 
driven to the necessity of defending himself within 
his own kingdom, with the shattered remnant of his 
army, had taken up a position at Brienne, the very 
spot where he had received the rudiments of his early 
education; when unexpectedly, and while he was 
anxiously employed in a practical application of those 
military principles which first exercised the energies 
of his young mind in the college of Brienne, his atten% 
tion was arrested by the sound of the church clock. 

5. The pomp of his imperial court, and even the 
glories of Marengo and of Austerlitz, faded for a mo- 
ment from his regard, and almost from his recollec- 
tion. Fixed for a while to the spot on which he stood, 
in motionless attention to the well-known sound. 
he at length gave utterance to his feeling^ and 
condemned the tenor of all, his subsequent lne, by 
confessing, that the hours then brought back to his 
recollection, were happier than any he had experi- 
enced throughout the whole course of his tempestuous 
career. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of sound in the 1st paragraph f 2. 
What passage from Shakspearef 3. What passage of poetry is 
quoted in the 2d paragraph! 4L By what quotation from the 
Psalms does the author farther illustrate his position ff & How is 
it illustrated in the ease of Bonaparte ff 
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S*mi» ahd Dnnra. — 1. Chab' i tt, love ; benevolence. 2. Ofw*« 
«*£, a musical instrument of brass in form like a dish. ft. Props' b- 
«r, a foretelling; a prediction. 4. Vato* rra, boasts. 6. Uhsxdc'i.i; 
unbecomingly. 6. Pbo vok' kd, excited ; made angry. 1, Iw io/- 
xji tt, injustice ; wickedness. 8. Van' eh, to disappear ; pass away. 
9. A nn>' bth, remains; continues. 

Articulate distinctly fit in gifts, eth in rejoiceth, hopeth, failsth, A*. 
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CHAJUTT. 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal 

2. And though I have the gifts of prophecy, and 
xmderstand all .mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
4ave not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity en- 
m vieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself is not puffed up, 

cloth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, be- 
lie veth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

5. Charity never firileth ; but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 

6. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; 
but when that ^hich is perfect is fcome, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

7. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as^a child, but when I be- 
came a man, I put away childish things. 

8. For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face ; now I know in part ; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known. 

9. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three 
but the greatest of these is charity. 

Questions. — 1. What is the true import of the word Charity in 
this piece? An*. Lots; that is, such good will, or affectionate re- 
gard for others, as is ever ready to display itself in kind words and 
Benevolent deeds. 2. What does the apostle declare himself to be 
without charity? 8. What things become profitless without 
charity! 4. How is charity described in the 4th paragraph ? 6. 
What is said of the endurance of charity? 6. Which does the 
apostle declare to be the greatest, faith, hope, or charity ! 
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LESSOH CLI. 

Spiel and Detox. — 1. Ai'n^ high in air ; elevated. 2. Mus'- 
nre, meditating ; pondering. . 8. Fu td 7 bi tt, future time. 4. Pledge, 
promise; surety. 5. Pio 7 to* md, represented. 6. Bap' tums, ecstasy ; 
extreme joy 7. Pkal' md, resounded. 



PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

THOMAS OAXPBELk 

1. At summer's eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky 1 
Why do these hills of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near 1 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain with its azure hue. 

2. Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

8. What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To 'pierce the shades of dim futurity 1 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her boasted power, 
The pledge of joys' anticipated hour 1 
Or, if she holds an image to the view, 
Tis nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly light, 
fhat pours remotest rapture on the sight ; 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way, 
That calls 'each slumbering passion into play. 

4. Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 

Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, — but not to fade. 
When ail the sister planets have decayed ; 
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When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 



k— 1. What lends enchantment to the view! 2. What 
u it that thus makes us look with greater interest upon distant ob- 
jects? ft. How does Wisdom differ from Hope! 4. Whatsis meant 
by the spheres pealing their notes to sound the march of Time I 
6 What is said of the endnranoe of Hope I 

Why the falling inflection on futurity, and the rising inflection 
on hour, ftd stanza ff 
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Smi AifD Dbtocb. — 1. Flick' ra mo, fluttering. 2. Rx fbahi', the 
burden of a song. 8. Tub' bait, a kind of cap or dress for the head; 
here, meaning the clouds. 4. Main; ocean. 5. Mm' uts-kbo, men 
ready at a minute's notice ; a term used in the American Revolution, 
6. Cob' bi dob, the covered way round a fortification. ' 7. Clab' I oh, 
a kind of trumpet having a very acute and shrill tone. 

"GOD BLESS OUR STARS FOREVER l n 

BKNJA1HK X TATLOB. 

1. M God bless our stars forever !" 

Tis the burden of the song, 
Where the sail through hollow midnight 

Is flickering along ; 
When a ribbon of blue heaven 

Is gleaming through the clouds, 
With a star or two upon it, 

•For the sailor in the shrouds. 

% *• God bless our stars forever !" 

It is Liberty's refrain, 
From the snows of wild Nevada 
i To the sounding woods of Maine; 
Where the green Multnomah wanders, 

Where the Alabama rests, 
Where the Thunder shakes his turban 

Over Alleghany's crests. 

S. Where the mountains of New England 
Mock Atlantic's stormy main, 
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Where God's palm imprints the Prairie 
With the type of Heaven again, — 

Where the mirrored morn is dawning, 
Link to link, our. Lakes along, 

And Sacramento's Golden Gate 
Swinging open to the song — 

4. There and there ! " Our stars forever !" 

How it echoes ! How it thrills! 
Blot that banner ? Why, they bore it 

When no sunset bathed the hills. 
Now over Bunker see it billow, 

Now at Bennington it waves, 
Ticonderoga swells beneath, 

And Saratoga's graves I 

& Oh ! long ago at Lexington, 

And above those minute-men, 

The " Old Thirteen" were blazing bright- 
There were only thirteen then ! 

God's own stars are gleaming through it,— 
Stars not woven in its thread, 

Unfurl it, and that flag will glitter 
With the heaven overhead. 

6. Oh ! it waved above the Pilgrims, 

On the pinions of the prayer ; 
And it billowed o'er the battle, 

On the surges of the air ; 
Oh ! the stars have risen in it, 

Till the Eagle waits the sun, 
And Freedom from her. mountain watch 

Has counted " Thirty-one." . 

7. When the weary Years are halting, 

In the mighty march of Time, 
And no new ones throng the threshold 

Of its corridors sublime ; 
"V^hen the clarion call, " close up !" 

Rings along the line no more, 
Then adieu, thou blessed Banner, 

Then adieu, and not before ! 

Qurstioics. — 1. What is meant by "a ribbon of bine"! 2. WV*4> 
by " Liberty's refrain" f 8. Where are our stars displayed I 4. Gter 
what battle-fields did they wave ff 5. What is meant by " Old Xfciv- 
teen"! 6, What, by "Thirty-one"! 
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LESSON CLIII. 

Spiii. aip Defihx — 1. Cow sttt' u eht, one who deputes ; an 
elector. 2. Chal' uhge, to call forth. S. An' dent, warm ; passion- 
ate. 4. An hee' ed, elung to. 6. FnV ial, becoming or suited to a 
•on or daughter. A. Dm' ooed, disagreement; strife. f. Reo* oh- 
oil ed, made to agree, or be in harmony. 8. Es poos 7 ed, took up, or 
undertook. 9. Ri* tal ship, a Tying together. 10. Pee' n. ed, en- 
dangered. 1 1. Im rat' e tea ble, that eannot be pierced, or entered. 
12. Sue vtv 7 ed, outlived. 13. Lt tdt* oi ble, unconquerable. 14. 
Ad' aox, a proverb ; an old saying. 

SOUTH CAROLINA DURING THE REVOLUTION. 



1. The senator* from Massachusetts has thought 
proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall find, 
according to the homely adage, " that he lives in a 
glass house," on his head be the consequences. 
The gentleman has made a great flourish about 
his fidelity to Massachusetts. I shall make no pro- 
fessions of zeal for the interests and honor of South 
Carolina ; — of that my constituents shall judge. K 
there be one State in the union, Mr. President, C and I 
say it not in a boastful spirit,) that may challenge 
comparison with any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent, and uncalculating devotion to the union, that 
State is South Carolina. 

2. Sir, from the very commencement of the revo- 
lution up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however 
great, she has not cheerfully made ; no service she has 
ever hesitated to perform. She has adhered to you 
in your prosperity; out in your adversity she has 
clung to you with more than filial affection. No mat- 
ter what was the condition of her domestic affairs^ 
though deprived of her resources, divided by parties, 
or surrounded by difficulties, the call of the country 
has been to her as the voice of God. 

3. Domestic discord ceased at the sound, every 
man became at once reconciled to his brethren, and 
♦he sons of Carolina were all seen crowding together 

* Hon, Daniel Webster. 
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to the temple, bringing their gifts to the altar of their 
common country. What, sir, was the conduct of the 
South during the revolution ? Sir, I honor New Eng- 
land for her conduct in the glorious struggle; but 
great as is the praise which belongs to her, I think at 
least equal honor is due to the South. 

4. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren with 
generous zeal which did not suffer them to stop to 
calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of 
the mother country, possessed of neither ships nor 
seamen to create commercial rivalship, they might 
have found in their situation a guaranty that their 
trade would be forever fostered and protected by Great 
Britain. But trampling on all considerations, either 
of interest or of safety, they rushed into the conflict, 
and fighting for principles, periled all in the sacred 
cause of freedom. 

5. Never was there exhibited in the history of the 
world, higher exajnples of noble daring, dreadful suf- 
fering, and heroic endurance, than by the whigs of 
Carolina during that revolution. The whole State, 
from the mountain to the sea, was overrun by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. The fruits of in- 
dustry perished on* the spot where they were pro- 
duced, or were consumed Dy the foe. 

6. The " plains of Carolina" drank up the most pre- 
cious blood of her citizens : black and smoking ruins 
marked the places which had been the habitations of 
her children! I)riven from their homes into the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even there 
the spirit of liberty survived, and South Carolina, sus- 
tainea by the example of her Sumpters and her 
Maribns, proved by her conduct, that though her soil 
might be overrun, the spirit of her people was in- 
vincible. 

Questions. — 1. What does Mr. Hayne claim for South Carolina in 
the 1st and 2d paragraphs f 2. What credit does he allow to New 
England in respect to the American revolution? 8. What sacri- 
fices does he say South Carolina made in that revolution I 
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LESSON CUT. 

Swell ahd Direr*. — 1. Eu lo* qicm, eulogy; praise, encomium. 
% Coif oint 7 KEftCK, agreement in opinion. J*. Cm ouv scan* e», lim- 
ited ; confined. 4. Lo' oai* confined to a particular place, 5. Gam*- 
emnc id, mortified. 6. Tithe, a tenth part 7. Cleave, adhere ; stick; 
8. Be our', return ; come back. 9. Ax. vox a' tion, a withdrawing or 
estrangement ia En co' mi urn, commendation ; praise. 11. Dis- 
mr / ion, separation. 12. Hawk, to ly at, at a hawk upon the prey. 
18. Sal 7 u ta et, wholesome ; healthful 14 Oe' i got, first existence ; 



SOUTH CAROLINA AKD MASSACHTTSETTS. 



1. The etilogixLin pronounced on the character of 
the State of South Carolina, by the honorable gentle- 
man,* for her revolutionary and other merits, meets 
my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowledge that 
the honorable member goes before me in regard for 
whatever of distinguished talent, or distinguished 
character, South Carolina has produced. 

2. I c^rim part of the honor: I partake in the pride 
of her great names. I claim them for countrymen, 
one and alL The Laurenses, the Butledges, the Pinck- 
neys, the Sumpters, the Marions, — Americans all, 
whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines, 
than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
circumscribed within the same narrow limits. 

8. In their day and generation they served and 
honored the country, and the whole com try, and their 
renown is of the treasures of the whole country. Him, 
whose honored name the gentleman bears himself does 
he esteem me less capable of gratitude for his patriot- 
ism, or syrApathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes 
had first opened upon the light of Massachusetts, in- 
stead of South Carolina? 

4. Sir, does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a 
Carolina name so bright as to produce eiivy in my 
bosom? No, sir; — increased gratification and delight, 
rather. Sir, I thank God, that, if I am gifted with 

* Hon. Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
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little of the spirit which is said to be able to raise 
mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of 
that other spirit which would drag angels down I 

6. When I shall be found, sir, in my place here in 
the senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, be- 
cause it happens to spring up beyond, the little limits 
of my own State or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for 
any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to 
American talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere de» 
votion to liberty and the country; or, if I see an un- 
common endowment of Heaven, — if I see extraordi 
nary capacity and virtue 'in any son of the South,-— 
and i£ moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by 
State jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair 
from his just character and just fame, may my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth I 

6. Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections ; let me 
indulge inTefreshing remembrances of the past ; let me 
remind you that in early times, no States cherished 
greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, than 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the revolution ; hand in 
hand they stood round the administration of Wash- 
ington, and felt his own great arm lean on them for 
support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false 
principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of 
which that same great arm never scattered. 

7. Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts; she needs none. There she is; 
behold her and judge for yourselves. There is her 
history ; the world knows it by heart The past, at 
least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and there they will 
remain forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the 
•great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
Sie soil of every State, from New England to Georgia; 
and there they will lie forever. 

8. And. sir, where American liberty raised its first 
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roice, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives, in the strength of its manhood, and 
fall of its original spirit. If discord and disunion 
shall wound it, — if party strife and blind ambition 
shal] hawk at and tear it, — if folly and madness, — if 
uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraint, shall 
succeed to separate it from that union, by which alone 
*ts existence is made sure, it will stand in the end by 
the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; 
it will stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may 
still retain, over the friends who gather around it ; and 
it will fall at last, if fell it must, amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own glory, and on the very spot of 
its origin. 

Questions. — 1. In what does Mr. Webster claim a part of the 
honor and pride f 2. What does he say of the great men of South 
Carolina f 8. How does he repel the imputation of envy f 4. What 
- 1 - -- — recollections does he recur to in the 6th paragraph? & 

the 7th and J 



In what terms does he allude to Massachusetts in the 7th and 8th 
paragraphs f 



LESSON CIV. 



Spell and Define. — 1. Subt / le, acute. 2. Sun pass' nro it, ex- 
ceedingly. 3. In duo' tion, the act of deriving general inferences 
from particular facts. 4. Com bin' ed, united ; associated. 5. Ci- 
vil' ian, one versed in law and government. 6. Con' tro vert ed, 
disputed. 7. Con ced' ed, yielded ; granted. 8. Un ap proaoh' a bus, 
that can not be approached. 9. In tense' ly, to an extreme degree; 
very closely. 10. Prbo 7 x dents, previous examples or decisions. 
11. Im per okp' ti blt, in a manner not to be perceived. 12. Fo' rum, 
• court; a tribunal. IS. Pub' u oist, one who treats of the rights 
of nations. 14. Un mb tin' gush a ble, not to be perceived. 16. 
Ce ment' ed, firmly united. Id. Con sol' i da ted, made solid; com- 
pact. 17. Ye' he mxnoe, animated fervor. 18. Mass' ive, weighty ; 
ponderous. 

1. Thom' as Ers' kink, a most celebrated English lawyer, born in 
1750, died in 1823. 

2. Al ex an' dee Ham il ton, a celebrated American statesman, 
was born in 1757 and was killed in a duel with Colonel Burr, at 
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Hoboken, in New Jersey, nearly opposite to the city of New York, 
on the 11th of July, 1804 

8. Dx mos' thb nib, (see note, p. 56.) 

4 do 7 s bo, a celebrated Roman orator, born B. 0. 106. and died 
B. a 48. 

6. John Mil' ton, (see note, p. 228.) 

6 Ed' mund Burks, (see note, p. 212.) 

f West' minster, a city of Middlesex, England, the seat of gov- 
ernment* the residence of royalty, and the center of fashion, is now 
•o united with London, that, in appearance, they form one city 
though they have separate jurisdictions. 



DANIEL WEBSTER AS AN ORATOR. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

1. Daniel Webster's mind was not subtle, but it was 
clear. It was surpassingly logical in the exercise of 
induction, and equally vigorous and majestic in all its 
movements ; and yet lie possessed an imagination so 
strong, that if it had been combined with even a mod- 
erated enthusiasm of temper, would have overturned 
the excellent balance of his powers. The civilian rises 
in this, as in other Kepublics, by the practice of elo- 
quence, and so Daniel Webster became an orator — the 
first of orators. 

2. Whatever else concerning him has been contro- 
verted by anybody, the fifty thousand lawyers of the 
United States, interested to denv his pretensions, con- 
ceded to him an unapproachable supremacy at the 
bar. How did he win that high place ? Where others 
studied laboriously, he meditated intensely. Where 
others appealed to the prejudices and passions of courts 
and juries, he addressed only their understandings. 
Where others lost themselves among the streams, he 
ascended to the fountain. While they sought the 
rules of law among conflicting precedents, he found 
them in the eternal principles of reason and justice. 

8. But it is conceding too much to the legal pro- 
fession to call Daniel Webster a lawyer. Lawyers 
speak for clients and their interests ; he seemed always 
to be speaking for his country and for truth. So no 
lose imperceptibly above his profession; and while 
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yet in the Forum, he stood before the world a Publi- 
cist. In this felicity he resembled, while he surpassed 
'Erskine, who taught the courts at 7 Westminster the 
law of moral responsibility ; and he approached 'Ham- 
ilton, who educated the courts at Washington in the 
Constitution of their country and the philosophy of 
government. 

4 An undistinguishable line divides this high prov 
ince of the Forum from the Senate, to which his phi- 
losophy and eloquence were perfectly adapted. Here, 
in times of stormy agitation and bewildering excite- 
ment, when as yet the union of these States seemed not 
to have been cemented and consolidated, and its disso- 
lution seemed to hang, if not on the immediate result 
of the debate, at least upon the p opu lar passion that 
that result must generate, Daniel Webster put forth 
his mightiest efforts, confessedly the greatest ever put 
forth here or on this continent. % 

5. Those efforts produced marked effect on the Sen- 
ate. They soothed the public mind, and became en- 
during lessons of instruction to our countrymen on 
the science of constitutional law, and the relative 
powers and responsibilities of the Government^ and 
the rights and duties of the States and of citizens. 

6. Tried by ancient definitions, Daniel Webster was 
not an orator. He studied no art, and practiced no 
action. Nor did he form himself by any admitted 
model. He had neither the directness and veherrjence 
of Demosthenes, nor the fullness and flow of 4 Oicero, 
nor the intenseness of *Milton, nor the magnificence of 
6 Burke. It was happy for him that he had not The 
temper and tastes of his age and country required elo- 
quence different from all these, and they found it in 
the pure logic and the victorious, yet massive rhetoric 
which constituted the style of Daniel Webster. 

Questions. — 1. What is «aid of the character of Mr. Webster's 
mind in the 1st paragraph? 2. How was he regarded as a lawyer 
among lawyers? 8. How did he win that high place ? 4. In what 
respect did he resemble Erskine, and approach Hamilton? 5. What 
is said of his efforts in the Senate? 6. How does he compare as an 
orator with the four persons named iu the 6th paragraph? 
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LESSON CLVI. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Test, that which discloses the trie charac- 
ter of any thing. 2. Hyp' o gritb, dissembler. 3. Det es ta' tion, 
abhorrence ; extreme hatred. 4. Bae bar' i ty, cruelty ; inhumanity. 
6. Dw pus' ed, spread; dispersed. 6. Ro man' no, wild; extrava- 
gant 1. Loath, reluctant; unwilling. 8. Cobse, corpse. £, Bla- 
sov, display ; celebrate. * 



THE TEAR. 

STROM. 

1. When friendship or love our sympathies move. 

When truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile. 
| But the test of affection's a tear. 

2. Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite's wile, 

To mask detestation or fear ; 
. Give me the soft sigh, while the soul-telling eye, 
Is dimmed for a time with a tear* 

3. Mild charity's glow, to us mortals below,. 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion wjll melt, where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a tear. 

4. The man doomed to sail, with the blast of the gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer ; 
As he bends o'er the wave, which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a tear. 

5. The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 

In glory's romantic career ; 
But he raises the foe, when in battle laid low, 
And bathes every wound with a tear. 

6. Sweet scene of my youth ! seat of friendship and truth 

Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, 
Loath to leave thee, I mourned, for a last look I turned, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear. 

7. Ye friends of my heart ! ere from you I depart, 

This hope to my breast is most near, — 
If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a tear ! 
15 
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8l When my soul wings ber flight to the regions of night> 
And my oorse shall recline on its bier, 
As ye pass by my tomb', *here my ashes consume, 
Oh, moisten their dast with a tear ! 

ft. May no marble bestow the splendor of woe, 
Which the children of vanity rear ! 
No fiction of fame shall blazon my name, 
All I ask, all I wish,— is a tear. 



i» — 1. What is said in the 1st stanza of a tear! 2. What* 
fat the 8d stanaa, of a smile, and of a sight 8. What, in the 3d 
fin*'-*, of charity I 4. What leading thought can yon mention in 
thetthstaaaat 5, What is said of the soldier f ft. What allusion 
is made by the poet to the scenes of his youth f 7. What wish is 
expressed in the 8th stansat 8. What, in the 9th f 9. What it 
thelastf f> 



LESBOV CLVIL 



8nu and Daron.— 1. Ca pa' ohws, comprehensive. 2. Ah gbs- 
to* ax al> ancestral ; belonging to ancestors. 8. Ha red' it a &y, de- 
scending from ancestors. 4. Pub/ pos kd, resolved. 5. Can 7 on n> 
kd, duly enrolled ; legitimate. 6. Bards, poets. f . Bnrr an' kxa, 
Great Britain ; England 8. Fab' u lots, celebrated in fable ; legend- 
ary. 8. Entranced, enraptured. 10. Hoar' t, gray; whitened. 
11. CoV ra nro, quailing. 12. Dib bolV id, melted; softened. 13. 
Con nocrV v ovs lt, scornfully ; disdainfully. 14. Con found' kd, 
confused; abashed. 16. Woo' xo, courted; caressed. 16. Bom'Txa- 
oro, turbulent 11, In oon oar? / a blt, in a manner beyond compre- 
hension. 18. Un aim stan 7 JUL, not solid or real ; airy. 

LORD BYBON. 

ROBERT POELOK. 

1. Take one example, to our purpose quite, 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
"Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire, 
An heir of flattery, to titles born, 
And reputation, and luxurious life : 
Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known because his fathers were, 
He on this hight hereditary stood, 
And, gazing higher, purposed in his heart, 
To take another step. 
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2. Above him seemed, 

Alone, the mount of song, the lofty seat, 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
In prime of youth he bent his eagle eye. 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read ; 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see, 
He saw* And first in rambling school-boy days, 
Britannia's mountain walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And storytelling glens, and founts, and brooks, 
And maids, as dew-drops, pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 

3. Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 
Andmused on battle-fields, where valor fought 
In other days ; and mused on ruins gray 

With years ; and drank from old and fabulous wells, 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked ; 
And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste ; 
The heavens and earth of every country saw. 
Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 

4. He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart. 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In Qther men, his fresh as morning rose, 
And soared untrodden hights, and seemed at heme, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others tho' great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling; whiles 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as tho' 
It scarce deserved his verse. 

5. With Nature's self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
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He laid his hand upon u the Ocean's inane," 
And played familiar with his hoary locks. 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning's wing, 
In sportive twist, — the lightning's fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed : 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, that sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 

6 Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 
His brothers, — younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men, — 
The wild and tame, — the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds ; all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and alt that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 

7. With terror now he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself: 

But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud : gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains, his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 

8. As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 

So he through learning, and through fancy took 

His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame's dread mountain sat : not soiled, and worn, 

As if he from the earth had labored up ; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 

He looked, which down from higher regions came, 

And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 
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9. The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised, 
Critics before him fell in humble plight ; 
Confounded fell ; and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye ; and stretched, and swelled themselves, 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast : and many too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 

10. Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised : and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; ' 

And kings to do him honor took delight. 

Thus full of titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 

Beyond desire, beyond ambition full, — 

He died — he died of what. ? Of wretchedness. 

Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 

Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 

That common millions might have quenched, then died 

Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 

His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 

Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died, 

Died, all but dreary, solitary Pride ; 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

11. As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then, retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure's boisterous surge, 

A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 

Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought, 

Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 

His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled ; 

And yet he seemed ashamed to groan : Poor man !— / 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 

12. Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 
That not with natural or mental wealth, 
Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 
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That not in natural or mental wealth, 

Was human happiness or grandeur found. 

Attempt how monstrous, and how surely yarn ! 

With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth, and love, 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 

Attempt, vain inconceivably ! attempt, 

To satisfy the Ocean with a drop, 

To marry Immortality to Death, 

And with the unsubstantial Shade of Time, 

To fill the embrace of all Eternity 1 

Qumtiohb.— 1. What is said of Byron's reading and observation f 
ft. What is meant by the clause " He touched his harp !" 8. To 
what is his poetry compared I 4. How does he compare with other 
poets f 5. How did he treat Nature! 6. How did he treat all 
passions, all creeds, Ac f 7. How did he regard the wreck which 
he had made! 8. How did he resemble a fierce comet! 9. How, 
some bird of heavenly plumage ! . 10. How was he regarded by 
some critics! 11. How was he honored! 12. How did he die! 
18. Of what does Byron's life and death furnish a proof! 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Gout, a very painful chronic disease occur- 
ring by paroxysms, haying its regular seat in the largest joint of 
the great toe. 2. Ao ous' es, charges with a fault 8. Glut' ton, one 
who indulges to excess in eating. 4. Com' flai saht, courteous 
obliging. 6. Raws' o nip, power of persuasion. 6.. A pol' o ot, ex- 
cuse. 7. Reo rb a' tions, diversions. 8. Truck, intermission ; tem- 
porary cessation. 9. Al ludb', refer. 10. Com mo' di otjs, convenient 
11. Eb' ti mate, computation. 12. Re pels', drives back; forces to 
return. 18. Aooel' era ting, hastening; quickening. 14. Attew*- 
it a ted, made thin, or less viscid. 16. Fa en/ i ta ted, made easy 
or easier. 16. Al leg' ing, affirming; asserting. 17. Ih su* fxb a 
ble, insurmountable. 18. Feed, retained by a fee. ' 



DIALOGUE WITH THE GOUT. 

ADAPTED FROM BENJAMIN IRAUXLOC 

FrarMin. Eh ! oh 1 eh ! what have I done to merit 
these cruel sufferings ? 

GouL Many things; you have eaten and drank 
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too freely, and too much indulged yourself in indo- 
lence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me ? 

Chut. It is I, even I y the gout 

Franklin. What! my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, no, not your enemy. 

Franklin. Why, then, would you torment me to 
death, and ruin my gpod name? You reproach me 
as a glutton and a tippler; now all the world that 
knows me, will allow that I am neither the one nor 
other. 

GouL The world may think as it pleases; it is al- 
ways very complaisant to itself and sometimes to its 
friends ; but I very well know that the quantity of 
meat and drink j>roper for a man who takes a reasonable 
degree of exercise, would be too much for another, 
Who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take— eh! oh I — as much exercise— 
eh ! — as I can, Madam Gout You know my sedentary 
state, and on that account, it would seem, Madam 
Gout, as if you might spare me a little, seeing it is not 
altogether my fault 

GhouL Not a jot; your rhetoric and your politeness 
are thrown away; your apology avails notning. If 
your situation in lite is a sedentary one, your amuse* 
ments, your recreations, at least, should be active. 
More exercise and less eating is the only remedy. 
But amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot to 
administer my wholesome corrections; so take that 
twinge, — and that 

Franklin. Oh! eh! oh! oh-h-h! As much in- 
struction as you please, Madam Gout, and as many 
reproaches ; but, pray, Madam, a trace with your cor 
rections ! 

Gout. No, sir, no ; I will not abate a particle of 
flrhat is so much for your good, — therefore — 

Franklin. Oh I eh-h-h I It is not fair to say I take 
no exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine 
%nd returning in my carriage. 

GouL That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most 
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slight and insi^miScant, if yon allude to the motion of 
a carriage suspended on springs Providence has ap- 
pointed few to roll in carriages, while he has given to 
all a pair of feet, which are machines infinitely more 
commodious and serviceable. Be grateful, then, and 
make a proper use of yours. In walking, yon may 
soon warm your blood, while, in riding, it may as soon 
become chilled. 

Franklin. Eh! oh! Is it, then, by observing the 
degree of heat obtained by different Kinds of motion, 
that we are to form an estimate of the quantity of ex- 
ercise given by each? 

{jhuL Precisely so. Would yon know how walk- 
ing forwards the circulation of the fluids, observe 
when yon step, that all your weight is alternately 
thrown from one foot to the other; this occasions a 
great pressure on the vessels of the foot and repels 
their contents, thus accelerating the circulation of the 
blood. 

Franklin. I suppose,— eh! oh! — then, eh! that 
the heat produced m any given time depends on the 
degree of this acceleration. 

GouL Most certainly; the fluids are shaken, the 
humors attenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all 
goes well ; the cheekB are ruddy, and health is estab- 
lished. 

Franklin. But I have now enough of your reason 
inga 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent, and con- 
tinue my office; take that, and that 

Franklin. Oh! oh-h I talk on, I pray you! 

Gout. No, no ; I have a good number of twinges' 
for you to-night, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. • 

Franklin. What, with such a fever! I shall go 
distracted. Oh ! eh I can no one bear it for me? 

Gout. Ask that of your horses ; they have served 
you faithfully. * 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport with my 
torments? 



\ 
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Gout. Sport ! I am very serious. I .have We * 
list of offenses against your own health dicrfanctlv 
written, and can justify eveiy stroke inflicted cm 
you. 

Frwnklin. Bead it, then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail ; but I will direct your 
attention to one particular. 

Franklin. Proceed ; I am all attention. 

Govt. Do you remember how often you have 
promised yourself, the following morning, a vigorous 
walk, and have violated your promise, alleging, at one 
time, it was too cold, at another, too warm, too windy, 
too moist, or what else you pleased ; when, in truth. 
it was too nothing, but your insuperable love of ease ? 

Franklin. That, I confess, may have happened oc 
casionally, — probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the 
truth; the gross amount is one hundred and ninety- 
nine times. 

Franklin. Well, it must be then as poor Eichard 
said : " Our debts and omr sins are always greater than 
we think for." 

Gout. So it is. You, philosophers, are sages in 
your maxims, and fools in your conduct. But to my 
office. It should not be forgotten that I am your phy- 
sician. There. 

Franklin. Oh I eh ! what a physician ! 

Govt. How ungrateful you are for my services 1 
Is it not I who, in the character of your physician, 
have saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy r 
one or the other of which would have taken your life 
long ago, but for me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you for the past; 
but entreat the discontinuance of your visits for the 
future ; for one had better die, in my opinion, than be 
cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hint that I have 
not been unfriendly to you. I have never feed either 
physician or quack of any kind, to enter the list against 
you. If, then, you do not leave me to my repose, it 
may be said that you are ungrateful, too. 

16* 
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OouL I can scarcely acknowledge that, as any ob- 
jection. As to attacks, I despise them. They can 
lrill yon, indeed, out can not injure me. And as to 
regular physicians, they are, at last, convinced, that 
the gout in such a subject as you are, is no disease,' 
but a remedy; and wherefore cure a remedy 1 — But to 
our business — 

Franklin. Oh I oh I For mercy's sake, leave me 
and I promise faithfully to exercise iaily, and liv 
temperately. 

(jtouL 1 know you too welL You promise fair, but 
after a few months of good health, you will return to 
your , old habits ; your fine promises will be forgotten, 
like the forms of the last year's clouds. Let us, then, 
finish the account, and I will go. But I leave you 
with the assurance of visiting you again at the proper 
time' and place ; for my object is your good, and you 
are sensible now, that I am your real friend. 

Questions. — 1. How ia the Goat in this dialogue represented! 
An*. As an individual. 2. Of what ia the Gont represented as ac- 
cusing Franklin! 3. How is the Gont represented as punishing 
him for Mb indolence and intemperance! 4. What argument is 
used in favor of the exercise of walking ! 5. What was his excuse 
for neglecting the exercise which he had promised himself! 6. What 
did he confess! 7. What was his reply when told that the number 
of his offences was 199 ! 8. From what is the Gout, in the character 
of a physician, represented as saying him! 9. What did he entreat 
of his physician ! 10. What is the Gout represented as asserting of 
regular physicians! 11. What is then the sufferer's reply! 12. 
What is asserted in conclusion ! 

What inflection on tohat, and what on person, 3d paragraph, p. 
848 ! What rules for each ! 
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Spell awd Define. — 1. Cos mbt / iob, preparations designed to 
beautify. 2. Flor' id, ruddy. 3. Lithe, pliant; flexible. 4. Hams, 
healthy ; hearty. 5. Fi' at, decree ; command. 6. Op' u lence, 
wealth. 7. Re'u'ance, confidence. 8. De fi' ance, a daring. 9 
Ri' or, revelry ; excessive indulgence. 10. Pol ; ibh kd, refined ; 
elegant 
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MORAL COSMETICS. 

HORACE Sim, 

1. Te who would save your featuies florid, 
lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From Age's devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan, — 
Twill make, in climate cold or torrid, 
A hale old man : — 

2. Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passions' lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 

Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of Age's fiat, 
Resist decay. 

8. Seek not, in Mammon's worship, pleasure ; . 
But find your richest, dearest treasure, 
In books, friends, music, polished leisure: 

The mind, not sense, 
Made the sole scale by which to measure 

Your opulence. 

4. This is the solace, this the science, 
Life's purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints not man's reliance, 

W hate'r his state ; 

But challenges with calm defiance 

Time, fortune, fate. 

Questions.— 1. What ia recommended in the 2d stanxa f 2. What 
in the 8df 8. What u said of this plan of life, in the last stansaf 
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Shell and Define. — 1. Pa' thos, passion ; vehemence of feeling; 
2. Cher' u mm, celestial spirits; angels. 8. Cok mem' o aira, to 
celebrate with honor. 4. Dss' pots, tyrants. 6. Scen* bey, olleo- 
tion of scenes. 6. Dra' ma, a poem accommodated to action ; a 
play. 1. In trench' ments, defenses ; bulwarks. 8. Par' a fft, a 
wail or rampart breast high. 9. In flam' ino» firing ; exciting. 10. 
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Chap' last, one who perform! chapel service ; a minister. 11. Bootf- 
nca, roaring like waxes. 12. Bat' teb ies, a breast wall or parapet 
to protect from an enemy's shot 13. Dso la ra' tiok, assertion. 
14 A© suns' ioh, assault; attack. 15. Aw* hals, history in order 
of yean. 16. Bs bill' km, open remistanoe to lawful authority. 
17. Uw par' al lkl ed, nnequaled. 18. Em bod' i nest, the act of 
putting in form. 
1 O vmf pus, (see Note, p. 217.) 

BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

LOGS KOSSUTH. 

1. My voice shrinks from the task to mingle with 
the awful pathos of that majestic orator, (pointing to 
the Monument,) — silent like the grave, ana yet melo- 
dious like the song of immortality upon the lips of 
Cherubim, — a senseless, cold granite, an<J yet warm 
with inspiration like a Patriot's heart, — immovable 
like the past and yet stirring like the future, which 
never stopa It looks Hke a prophet, and speaks like 
an oracle. 

2. And thus it speaks : " The day I commemorate, 
is the rod with which the hand of the Lord has opened 
.the well of Liberty. Its waters will flow ; every new 
drop of martyr-blood will increase the tide ; despots 
may dam its flood, but never stop it. The higher 
the dam, the higher the tide ; it will overflow or will 
break through — bow, adore, and hope." Such are 
the words that come to my ears, — and I bow, I adore, 
I hope. 

8. In bowing, my eyes meet the soil of Bunker 
Hill, — that awful opening scenery of the eventftd 
drama to which Lexington and Concord had been the 

freface. The spirits of the past rise before my eyes, 
see Richard Gridley hastily plowing the intrench- 
ments. I hear the blunt sound of the pickaxe and 
spade i$ the-hands of the patriot band. I hear the 
patriot's lay that " All is well." 

4. 1 see Knowlton raising his liue of soil fence upon 
which soon the guns will rest, that the bullets ma\ 
prove to their message true. I see the tall command' 
ing form of Prescott, marching leisurely around the 
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parajxst, inflaming the tired patriots with the classical 
words, that those who have had the merit of. the labor, 
should have the honor of the victors. I see Apa Pol- 
lard Ml the first victim of that immortal day. I see 
the chaplain praying over him. 

5. And now the booming of cannon from ships and 
from batteries, and the blaze of the burning town, and 
the thrice-renewed storm and the perseverant defense, 
till powder was gone and but stones remained. And 
I see Warren telling Elbridge Gerry that it is sweet to 
die for the fatherland ; I see him lingering in his re- 
treat, and struck in the forehead, fall to the ground, 
and Pomeroy, with his shattered musket in his brave 
hand, complaining that he remained unhurt, when a 
Warren had to die. And I see all the brave who fell 
unnamed, unnoticed, and unknown, the nameless cor- 
ner stones of American Independence. 

6. All the spirits of that most eventful victory under 
the name of defeat, — I see them all ; the eyes of my 
soul are familiar with the spirits of Martyrs of Liberty. 
But those I see around me have no sad, ghastly Iook ; 
they have no gushing wounds otying for revenge to 
the Almighty God ; the smile of eternal bliss is play- 
ing around their lips, and though dwellers of Heaven, 
they like to revisit the place where their blood was 
spilled. It was not spilled in vain ; their fatherland is 
free, and there is a joy in that thought, adding ever 
new charms even to the happiness of blessed souls. 
As the fabulous divinities of ancient Greece liked to 
rest from the charms of Heaven on Mount 'Olympus, 
so may the spirit of Warren like to rest on the top of 
this monument. 

7. Martyrs of my country I how long w!Il it yet be 
till a like joy will thrill through your d j parted souls ? 
When will that smile of joy play around your lips ? 
How long will yet the gush of your wounds cry for 
revenge? Your fatherland still bleeding, down 
.trodden, oppressed ; there is a sorrow in that thought^ 

casting the gloom of sadness even over the bliss of 
Paradise. 
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8. Almighty Father of Mankind! let die day of 
thy mercy not be too far. Excuse my emotion, gen- 
tlemen. The associations of my ideas are natural. 
Your Bunker Hill and our Kapolna are twins. Both 
called defeats, and both eventful victories, both result- 
ing in the declaration of an independence. But youis 
acknowledged before it was delivered, and supported 
by foreign aid, — owrs not acknowledged, even when 
•ohievea, and meeting foreign aggression instead of aid. 

9. Gentlemen, a great crisis is approaching in the 
condition of the world ; but the world is prepared for 
that crisis. There is a great change in the spirit of 
time. .Now-a-days principles weigh more than a suc- 
cess formerly, and therefore principles will meet suc- 
cess, I remember well, whenyour fathers were about 
to fight the battle of Bunker Hill, there was a period 
ical paper at Boston, — "Tory Massachusetts" was its 
name*, — which dared to say that the annals of the 
world had not yet been deformed with a single in- 
stance of so unnatural, careless, wanton, and wicked 
a rebellion. So it styled the sacred cause which the 
Adamsos, the Hancocks advocated, Washington led, 
and for which women bled. 

10. And now. that cause fills the brightest page in 
the annals of humanity ; but it was success and its 
unparolleled results, which cast the luster of that glory 
around it. Unsuccessful, its memory might have 
boon blasted with the name of an ill-advised rebellion. 
Now-a-days, it is not mere success which makes the 
merit of a cause, but its principle. The results of the 
day of Bunker llill have changed the basis of future 
history, because it gave birth to a nation, who^ very 
existence is the embodiment of a principle, true as 
truth itself, and lasting as eternity. 

Qukstions. — 1. Why dooB the orator's voice shrink from the task 
before him f 2. What does he represent the monument as saying f 
8. What spirits of the past does he call up in imagination ? 4. How 
does he represent them as acting ? 5. What appeal doee he make 
to the martyrs of his own country f 6. What place does he com- 
pare with Bunker "Hill f 7. What paper does he refer to as being 
once published at Boston! 8. What now-a-days determines the 
■verit of a oause f 
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LESSON CLXI. 

1. Mab' a thoh is the name of a village in Ancient Greece, *bout 
15 miles north-east of Athens, celebrated by the victory there 
gained over the Persians, in the year B. C. 490. 

2. An', a m, the children of Anak; a wandering nation of 
Southern Canaan. Being formidable in stature and appearance, they 
received the name of giants. Hence the word 4s here used by the 
poet to designate any powerful foes. 

SPEAK BOLDLY. 

W. OLAKD BOUBra. 

1. Speak boldly, Freeman ! while to-day 

The strife is rising fierce and high, 
Gird on the armor while ye may, 

In holy deeds to win or die : 
The Age is Truth's wide battle-field, 

The Day is struggling with the Night ; 
For Freedom hath again revealed 

A l Marathon of holy right 

2. Speak boldly, Hero ! while the foe 

Treads onward with his iron heel ; 
Strike steady with a giant blow, 

And flash aloft the polished steel ; 
Be true, O Hero ! to thy trust, 

Man and thy God both look to thee ! 
Be true, or sink away to dust ; 

Be true, or hence to darkness flee. 

3. Speak boldly, Prophet ! Let the fire 

Of Heaven come down on altars cursed, 
Where Baal priests and seers conspire 

To pay their bloody homage first ; 
Be true, O Prophet ! Let thy tongue 

Speak fearless, for the words are thine ; 
Words that by morning stars were sung, 

That angels hymned in strains divine. 

4. Speak boldly, Poet ! Let thy pen 

Be nerved with fire that may not die ; 
Speak for the rights of bleeding men 
Who look to Ilcavoij with tearful eye. 
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Be true, O Poet ! Let thy name 
Be honored where the weak haze trod, 

And in the summit of thy fame, 
Be true to Man ! Be true to God ! 

5. Speak boldly. Brothers V Wake, and come ! 

The 'Anakim are pressing on ! 
In Freedom's strife be never dumb ! 

Gird flashing blades till all is won ! 
Be true, O Brothers ! Truth is strong ! 

The foe shall sink beneath the sod ; 
While love and -bliss shall thrill the song : 

That Truth to Man is Truth to God, 

Questions. — 1. What appeal is made to the Freeman! 2. What 
to the Hero! 8. What, to the Prophet! 4. What, to the Poet! 
ft. What are all, as brethren, exhorted to do ! . 
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Spill and Define. — 1. Sup' pli axok, supplication; entreaty. 2. 
Tbo' panes, memorials of victory. 8. Sio' net, seal. 4. Sen' tries, 
sentinels ; soldiers on guard. 5. Com' bades, companions. 6. Bri- 
dal, nuptial ; connubial 7. Knell, funeral tolling. 8. Pall, cov- 
ering for the dead. 9. Sto 7 bi ed, told or related in history. . 

1. Mar' oo Boz za' bib, often styled the Epaminondas of Modern 
Greece, was killed in an attack upon the Turks, August 20th, 1823. 
His last words were: "To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not a 
pain." 

2. Hos' jxx, a Mussulman ; a true Mohammedan. 



MARCO BOZZABIS. 



I, (•'•) At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power ; 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 
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In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2. An hour passed on, — the Turk awoke ;— 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek ; 
{ff.) " To arms ! they come t the Greek ! the Greek V 9 
He woke to die midst name and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings'from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

'Bozzaris cheer his band :— 
(°°) " Strike — till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ! 

God, and your native land !" 

3. They fought, like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled the ground with 'Moslem slain ; 
They conquered ; but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
(jp.) Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

4. Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother's when she feels 
For the first time her first-born's breath : 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence, are broke, 
And crowded cities, wail its stroke ; 
Come in Consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm , 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
23 
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With banquet-song, and dance, and wine,— 
And thou art terrible : the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony, are thine. 

5. But to the Hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voioe sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris, with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Best thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die ! 

Questions.— 1. Of what is the Turk represented as dreaming ff % 
What did he awake to hear! 8. Can you describe the character 
and result of the combat as related in the Sd stanza! 4. When is 
Death terrible ? 5. What iB asserted of the Hero? 

With what modulation of voice should the 1st stanza be read! 
With what, the 2d f With what, the 3d f 
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Sfbll ahd Ddxrb. — 1. Ik kV i ta blk, not to be avoided , admit- 
ting of no escape. 2. Lo oo mo' now, act of moving from^plaee to 
place. 8. Pax 7 fbbb, feeds luxuriously. 4. Ea' nans, the pure white 
far of the ermine. & Couch 7 aht, lying down. 6. Lb 7 vant; <iaiiig 
up. 7. A poth' b oa *y, one who prepares and sells drugs and medi- 
cines. 8. Pbo' bate, the proving of the genuineness and validity 
of a wilL 9. Chan' on* the part of the church containing^ the altar, 
oi communion table. 10. At am' gious, miserly. 1L Pro fobs', 
lavish; extravagant 12. Gin' b bats, bring into existence. 18. 
Pbst i lent, noxious, destructive. 14, O' di ous, hateful 16. Pro- 
dig' ious, enormous. 16. Rbv' b hue, Income. 17. lw vbbt', em- 
power. 

1. John Bull, and Job 7 a than, cant names for England and the 
United States. ^ 
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taxes! taxes! 

8YDNBT SMITH. 

1. 'John Bull can inform Jonathan what are the in- 
evitable consequences of being too fond of glory : — 
taxes ! taxes upon every article which enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the fcot ; 
taxes upon every thing which is pleasant to see, hear, 
feel, smell, or taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and 
locomotion ; taxes on every thing on earth, and the 
waters under the earth ; on every thing that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home ; taxes on the raw 
material ; taxes on every frgsh value that is added to 
it by the industry of man ; taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man's appetite, and the drug that restores him 
to health ; on the ermine which decorates the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal ; on the poor 
man's salt, and the rich man's spice ; on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride ; — at bed or 
board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 

2. The school-boy whips his taxed top ; the beard- 
leas youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road ; — and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent, 
into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent, flings him* 
self back upon his chintz-bed, which has paid twenty- 
two per cent., makes his will on an eight-pound stamp, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who harf 
paid a license of a hundredpounds for the privilege 
of putting * him to death. Bos whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Beside 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him 
in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his 
fathers, — to be taxed no more. 

3. In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with 
large sums will make the Government avaricious and 
profuse ; and the system itself will infallibly generate 
the base vermin of spies and informers, and a still 
more pestilent rape of political tools and retainers of 
the meanest and most odious description ; while the 
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prodigious patronage which the collecting of this 
splendid revenue will throw into the hands of Gov- 
ernment, will invest it with so vast an influence, and 
hold out such means and temptations to corruption, as 
all the virtue and public spirit, even of Republicans, 
will be unable to resist Every wise Jonathan should 
remember this. 

Quastioira. — 1. How does the writer represent the erils of op» 
preasive taxation ? 2. What effect upon government is produced by 
the habit of dealing with such large sums of money ? 8. What other 
ill effects grow out of (he system f 4 What caution doses the 
Diecef 
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Spbxl and Dotnx. — 1. Me tbop' o lib, chief city. 2. Soclp' tub- 
h>, carved. 8. Ax vm the 7 a thk, an edifice with a round or oval 
form, for public amusements. 4. Mi \ac' u loub, supernatural 5. 
Vi ga' bi ous, delegated ; acting for another. 6. Par oho loo' i gal, 
pertaining to the science of man's spiritual nature. T. Al lb gob'- 
i gal* figurative ; describing bv resemblances. 8. Coo' hi za blb, 
that may be known or perceived. 9. Vis' iov a bt 9 . imaginary ; 
fanciful. 10. Con geat' u latk, rejoice with. 

INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTES. 

[Speech of Dr. Adams at the laying of the Corner Stone of a new 
Institution for Deaf Mutes in New York, Nov. 22d, 1863.] 

1. It was the boast of Augustus Caesar, that he 
found the City of Borne composed of brick, aad left 
it marble. But the Imperial City, even in the days 
of its Augustan splendor and magnificence, could not 
boast of one of those philanthropic institutions which 
are the chief ornaments of our modern metropolis. It 
had its long aqueducts of marble stretching across 
the valleys, and its sculptured arches spanning the 
streets, — its triumphal pillars piercing the skies; its 
Amphitheater of colossal dimensions, and its every 
form of classic elegance and might. But not one 
hospital for the sick ; not one retreat for the insane • 
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not one asylum for the blind ; not one refuge fox the 
orphan ; not one institution for the mute. 

2. " When was it known that one -born blind has 
been made to see ?" " When has it "happened afore- 
time after this fashion ?" were the expressions of won* 
der and delight, when the Son of God wrought his 
miracles of healing ; and all the humane and charitable 
institutions which now exist in the world, have sprung 
up in the footsteps of his Teligion, as flowers and ver- 
dure follow in the path of the sfun. 

3. Eainters of all schools and ages have studied to 
throw upon canvas the expression of wonder, grati- 
tude, and delight which inspired the pale face of blind 
Bartimeus, when, at the touch of Christ, his eye first 
saw the light, and he gazed upon the face of his Lord; 
and the same emotion in the race and attitude of the 
deaf mute, when the great Physician put his finger 
into the dull, and dead ear, uttering the miraculous 
tg Ephphatka" "Be opened," and his ears were un- 
stopped to catch the sweet sound of his Saviour's 
words, and the imprisoned tongue sprang from the 
chains of silence into the music of gratitude and praise. 

4. No mortal hand may repeat the miracle, — no 
human surgery can promise in eveiy case healing and 
relief; but the hand made cunning by the skill of 
Christian compassion, has wrought wonders already 
by its vicarious speech ;* and given an almost miracu- 
lous morning to the darkened and silent soul of the 
unfortunate. There are many interesting psycholog- 
ical inquiries which are suggested in regard to those 
who are deprived of one or more of the senses ; as 
whether, to use the allegorical language of Bunyan, 
when " ear gate" and " eye gate," those " avenues of 
approach to the town of Mansoul," be closed up, there 
be not some new method of access, not cognizable to 
our senses, by which our Father in Heaven draws 
nigh to His afflicted children ? 

5. I have no visionary theory to suggest on this 

* The iuscription on the seal of the Institution is "vkujua lihgc* 
kakub," the hand doing the office of the tongue. 
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subject* but it is a pleasant testimony that I am able 
to give, after a close examination/that in the process of 
instructing the deaf mute, it has been a question with 
me, whether there be any disadvantage, as to their re- 
ligious welfare, in the loss of human sounds of folly and 
error, which mislead and direct so many others. There 
has been an abundant success in developing the con- 
science, wanning into life their religious sentiments, 
and establishing direct communion with the Father 
of Spirits. . 

6. We rejoice, therefore, in the privilege of taking 
part in the services of this occasion. We count it a 
pleasant thing to be present at the beginning of an 
edifice, where ample accommodations shall invite mul- 
titudes of- the afflicted to its fostering care. We wel- 
come them not only to a safe shelter, to kindly 
protection, to useful arts, but to the teachings and 
consolations of religion. We congratulate those who 
will come after us, afflicted like those who are now 
with us, in the advantages which will accrue to them 
from wfcat we have founded to-day. * 

7. Now let Knowledge and Beligion receive and 
educate them on these pleasant lawns,-*-let their play- 
ful feet find recreation long after our own have rested 
from the pilgrimage of life. Here may God speak to 
them in tne vision of the morning, ana of the stars ; 
and within the chapel, here to Ix* consecrated to His 
worship, may generations be prepared for the Temple 
on high, where no tongue is silent, and no ear is dea£ 

Questions. — 1. What was the boast of Augustus Caesar? 2. Of what 
was Rome unable to boast f 3. What have painters studied to do I 
L In what chapter and verse of the Bible is the word "JEphplutilwt* 
to be found f Ana. Mark, 7th chapter, 34th verse. 5. What ia 
alluded to in the phrase "vicarious %peecK'% (See Note at the 
foot of preceding page.) 6. What classes of persons are meant in 
the words, " His afflicted children ?" 7. What interesting psycho- 
logical inquiries are suggested in regard to them? 8. In what has 
there been abundant success ? 9. With what wish does this piece 
close ? 

Are the questions in the 2d paragraph direct oi indirect ? What 
inflection to each ? 
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LBSSON CLXV. 

Spell and Define. — 1. Sob' dip, vile; base. 2. Sob' sibt, exist 
continue. 3. Sens' u al ist, one given to the indulgence of the bodily 
appetites. 4. Re cip' bo oa ted, interchanged ; matnaL 5. Im fli' ed, 
involved; included by inference. 6. A*/ bo ganoe, presumption; 
conceit 7. Sin' m tee, corrupt; eviL 8. Dm tobt 7 ed, perverted 
0. Sot fiGE^ to bo enough, or sufficient 10. En cboach' ore, intrud 
mg; claiming what belongs to another. 11. Sow/ fle, hesitate. 
12. As pee' sion, calumny ; false accusation. 18. Dn sen' sion, strife 
discord. 14. Sdc i lae'ity, likeness; resemblance. 15. Deolen' 
«on, a falling off; decay. 



THE TEST OF TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

WILLIAM OWFEE, 

1. No friendship will abide the test, 
Tliat stands on sordid interest, 

Or mean self-love erected ; 
Nor such as may awhile subsist, 
Between the sot and sensualist, 

For vicious ends connected. 

2. Who seeks a friend should come disposed 
T* exhibit in full bloom disclosed, 

. The graces and the beauties 
That form the character he seeks ; ' 
For 'tis a union, that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties. 

3. Mutual attention is implied, 
And equal truth on either side, 

And constantly supported ; 
Tis senseless arrogance t' accuse 
Another of sinister views, 

Our own as much distorted* 

4. But will sincerity suffice 1 
It is indeed above all price, 

And must be made the basis ; 
But every virtue of the soul 
Must constitute the charming whole. 

All shining in their places. 
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5. A fretful temper will divide 

The closest knot that mayt.be tied, 

By ceaseless sharp corrosion ; 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse, 
At one immense explosion. 

6. How bright soe'er the prospect seems, 
All thoughts of friendship are but dream% 

If envy chance to creep in ; 
An envious man, if you succeed, 
May prove a dangerous foe indeed, 

But not a friend worth keeping. 

7. As envy pines at good possessed, 
So jealousy looks forth distressed, 

On good that seems approaching ; 
And, if success his steps attend, 
Discerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for. encroaching. 

8. A man renowned for repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 

With friendship's finest feeling ; 
Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 
And say he wounded you in jest> 

By way of balm for healing. 

9. Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be sure to hear 

The tnfmpet of contention ; 
Aspersion is the babbler's trade, 
To listen is to lend him aid, 

And rush into dissension. 

10. The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back, 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a, friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon or to bear it. 

11. A similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 
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First fixes our attention ; 
So manners decent and polite, 
The same we practiced at first sight, 

Must save it from declension. 

12. The noblest friendship ever shown, 
The Saviour's history makes known, 

Though some have turned and .turned it; 
And whether being crazed or blind. 
Or seeking with a biased mind, 

Have not, it seems, discerned it. 

13. O friendship, if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below; 

To mortify and grieve me, 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere, 

Or may my friend deceive me ! 

Questiobb. — 1. What kind of friendship will not abide the test? 
2 What bespeaks reciprocated duties? 8. What is senseless arro- 

Snoe f 4. What must be made the basis I 5. What must constitute 
e charming whole f 6. What will a fretful, passionate temper dot 
7. What is asserted of envy? 8. What, of an envious man! 9. 
What is said of jealousy! 10. What, of a man renowned for re- 
partee! 11. What will lead to dissension! IS. Can yon repeat 
the 10th stansa! 18. What first fixes our attention! 14. What 
must prevent declension! 15. What is the noblest friendship ever 
shown ! 16. What wish is expressed in the closing stanza! 

What is the use of the apostrophes in the words, t exhibit, t* ae- 
eu$e, ad and 8d stanzas! See Sanders' Spelling Book, p. 168. What 
are they abbreviated! An*. For the sake of the meter 
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8rax. akd Drunk, — 1. Pxo eases 7 rva, advancing; rising in grade. 
% E the/ re al> heavenly. 8. Von), vacancy ; empty space. 4. 
Gra da' noil, a degree in any order or series. 5. Ea anr* hal, ne- 
cessary ; indispensable. 6. Orb' rr, the path or course of a planet 
in its periodical revolution. 7. Hurl' an, thrown with violence. 
8. Re pur* ed, grumbled ; murmured. 9. Ew' enaEs, instruments of 
action ; means ; agents. 10. Ab surd', contrary to reason * foolish, 
11. Stu pxnd' oijb, astonishing ; amazing ; vast in extent 1% Or'- 
■a atbs, performs ; acts. 18. Baft, enraptured ; entranced 

16 
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ORDBE OF CBKATION. 

1. See through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide, how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see, 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior powers 

Were we. to press, inferior might on ours j 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed; 

From nature's chain, whatever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

2. And if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hnrlea\ 
Being on being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their center nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break — for whom? for thee? 
Vile wdrm !— -oh, madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

8. What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head ! 
What if the head, the eye, the ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame : 
Just as absurd to mourn the task or pains 
The great Directing Mind of aU ordains* 

4. All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the samjs 9 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
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Warms hi the gun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. , 

Qcwnows.— h What is meant by vast chain of being t 2. What 
would be the result of "the least confusion" f 8. What cases of 
confusion does the poet suppose t 4. What mode of reasoning it 
employed in the 8d stanza! 5. What view of God and nature are 
given in the last paragraph f 

Why the rising inflection on break and Jfa&and the falling on 
whom, 2d paragraph? What rules for each? Why t he fal ling in- 
flections on loorm, madness, pride, and impiety f Rule Y11L p. 81. 
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Spell and Dxtinx. — 1. Pax par' a to by, introductory. 2. Ex m* 
pii it ca' txons, illustrations ; examples ; instances. 8. Con' a hxkt, 
ohaete ; pore. 4. Yxr/ kb an, one grown old or experienced in mili- 
tary service. 6. Rkv o lu' tion xst, one encaged in effecting a change 
of government 6. Trba' son, the crime of betraying, or attempting 
to betray or overthrow the State. . 7. Ao orbs' sion, the first act ox 
injury; attack; assault 8. Un shbath' bd, drew from the scabbard 
9. B* may' oi pa tbb, freed from servitude. 

1. Cm' sab, (aee note, p. 156.) 

2. Sane' i o, (aee note, p. 297.) 

8. Han/ nx bal, a celebrated Carthaginian general, bora B. C. 247. 
He was the most foamidable oi all the enemies of the Romans, by 
whom he was ultimately defeated. He destroyed himself by poison 
at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, B. G. 188. 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

PHHUFB, 

1. Sir, it matters very little what immediate spot 
may be the birth-place of such a man as Washington. 
No people can claim, no country can appropriate him ; 
the boon of Providence to the human race, his fame 
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is eternity, and his residence creation. Though it was 
the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, 
I almost bless the convulsion in which he had his ori- 
gin. If the heavens thundered, and the earth rocked, 
yet, when the storm passed, how pure was the climate 
that it cleared ; how bright in the brow of the firma- 
ment was the planet whicn it revealed to us I 

2. In the production of Washington it does really 
appear as if iTature was endeavoring to improve upon 
herself and that all the virtues of the ancient world 
were but so many studies preparatory to the patriot 
of die new. Individual instances, no doubt, there 
were— splendid exemplifications of some single quali- 
cation; Caesar was merciful, 'Scipio was continent, 
•Hannibal was patient; but it was reserved for Wash- 
ington to blend them all in one, and like the lovely 
master-piece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one 
glow oi associated beauty, the pride of every model, 
and the perfection of every master. 

3. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a 
veteran, and supplied by discipline the absence of ex- 
perience ; as a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the 
cabinet into the most comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, 
and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier 
and the statesman, he almost added the character of 
the sage ! A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
crime of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any 
stain of treason ; for aggression commenced the con- 
test, and his country called him to the command. 

4. Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained, 
victory returned it. If he had paused here, history 
might have doubted what station to assign bim 
whether at the head of her citizens or her soldiers, — 
her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act 
crowns his career, and banishes-all hesitation. Who, 
like Washington, after having emancipated a hemis- 
phere, resigned its crown, and preferred the retirement 
of domestic life to the adoration of a land he might bo 
almost said to have created 1 
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" How shall we rank thee upon glory's page, 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sage ; 
All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee, 
Far less, than all thou hast forborne to be !" 

Questions. — 1. "What does the speaker say of the birth-place of 
Washington f 2. What does Nature really appear to have sought 
in the production of Washington f S. How does the speaker repre- 
sent him as a conqueror ? 4. As a revolutionist? 6. What !* ii 
that crowns his career? 
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Spell* and Define. — 1. Sags' oloth, coarse cloth ; a garment worn 
In mourning or distress. 2. Re sibt' less, that can not be withstood. 

8. Club' teb ing, growing in clusters or bunches. 4. Wont, accus- 
tomed. 5. Yearn' ing, longing. 6. Ca ress', to treat with fondness, 
fr. Tress' bs, locks or curls of hair. 8. Stbiok' en, smitten ; afflicted. 

9. To 7 ken, sign ; expression of feeling. 10. Con vul' btve ly, with 
violent shaking, or agitation. 

DAVID'S LAMENT FOB HIS SON, ABSALOM. 

v. f. tnui 
1. The king stood still 

Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In -the resistless eloquence of woe : 



* 2. (pV) " Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Tnou, who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
: C That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

> And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 

'; How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

$ My proud boy, Absalom ! 



i 3. " Cold is thy brow, my son ! and I am chill, 

\ As to my bosom I have tried to press thee ! 

& How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

£ Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 

jitf And hear thy sweet * my father P from those dumb 

And cold lips, Absalom ! 
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4. " But death is on thee ; I shall hear the gush 

Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung ;— 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 
4 To meet me, Absalom ! 

5. a And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart, 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, ' 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 

6. " And now, farewell ! "Us hard to give thee up, 

"With death so like a gentle slumber on thee !— 
And thy dark sin !— oh ! I could drink the cup, 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My lost boy, Absalom !" 

7. He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer. 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, — and left him there, 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

Learning. 

How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life and guides the heart. 

YOUNCL 
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Fame. 

2. The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

BHAKSPEARB, 

Merit. 

3. Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who waits till all commend. 

Forgiveness. 

4. Tis easier for the generous to forgive, 
Than for offense to ask it. 



5. How little do they see what «, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems. 

BOBTHKT. 

Conscience. 

6. The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. 

Envy. 

7. Base envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it can not reach. 



Experience. 

8. Experience joined with common sense. 
To mortals is a providence. 

Cowards. 

9. Cowards die many times before their deaf hs ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 



Idleness. 

10. I would not waste my spring of yoath 

In idle dalliance : I would plant rich seeds, 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit, 
When I am old. 

BBLLHOW*, 
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Gratitude. 

11. He that hath nature in him, must be grateful ; 
TRs the Creator's primary great law 
That links the chain of beings to each other. 

Ingratitude. 

12. If there be a crime 

Of deeper dye than all the guilty train 
Of human vices, 'tis ingratitude. 

Words. 
18. Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like a dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think* 

Influence. 

14. A pebble in the streamlet scant. 

Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dew-drop on the tender plant, 
Has warped the giant oak forever. 

Fidelity. 

15. His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart : 
His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

Goodness. 

16. The words which thou hast uttered, 

Are of thy soul a part, 
And the good seed thou hast scattered, 
Is springing from the heart 



Flattery. 
17. For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
• Enfeebles all internal strength of thought $ 
And the weak soul within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another s breast. 

GOLDSMITH. 
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Happiness. 

18. Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys, but joys that never can expire ; 
Who builds on less than an immortal base, 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

touvo. 

Opportujhitv. 

19. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 



Occasion. 

20. Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle Power, the never-halting Time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting-off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 



Guilt. 

21. What a state is guilt, 
When every thing alarms it ! like a sentinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread, 
E'en at a breath of wind. 

HAYABD. 

The Passiofs. 

22. O, how the passions, insolent and strong, 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey, 
Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey. 



Duty. 

28. Rugged strength and radiant beauty, — 
These were one in nature's plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty, — 
These will form the perfect man. 

16* 
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Equality. 
84. Consider man, weigh well thy frame, 
Hie king, the beggar are the same-; 
Dust formed us all. Each breathes his day, 
Then sinks into his native clay. 

Complaint. 
25 To tell thy miseries will no comfort breed ; 

Men help thee most who think thou hast no need ; 
But if the world once thy misfortunes know, 
Thou soon shalt lose a friend and find a foe. 



Falsehood. 
96. Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips ; 
Shame on the policy that first began 
* To tamper with the heart to hide its thoughts ! 
And doubly shame on that inglorious tongue, 
That sold its honesty and told a lie, 

HATABDk 

Courtesy. 
27. Would you both please and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining, to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favorite theme, 
And ever be more knowing than you seem ; 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 

STILLING 
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Spell aet> Doth*. — 1. An' hi tea by, despotic ; tyrannical. % 
Bray' dco, setting at defiance. 3. Re sign 7 ed, gave up. 4. Pass' ive> 
unresisting. 5. Vol to tkees', offers voluntarily. 6. Vab' sal age* 
political servitude ; slavery. 7. Sup ul cdsbba', tombs. 8. Dis pxns'- 
ed, assigned; bestowed. 

1. Ctes' i phon, (Teg' iphoHy) the Athenian who brought forward 
the proposition in relation to the crown of gold, which the Athe- 
nians decreed to Demosthenes for his public services. 

2. Mae' a thon, (see note, p. 351.) 

V Plat*' a, a town in Bosotia, in Ancient Greece, celebrated for 
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the battle in which the Persians, tinder Mardonius, were defeated 
by the Greeks, B. C. 479. 

4. Sal' a mis, a celebrated island of Greece, off the coast of Afc« 
tioa, near which the Persians were completely defeated in a sea- 
fight, 480 B. C. 

5. Ab tb mi' si tjm, a promontory on the north-west side of Euboea. 
Off this coast tlie Greeks obtained their first victory over the fleet 
of Xerxes, king of Persia. 

6. Mb, cm mas, a distinguished Athenian orator, who accused 
Ctesiphon, and brought him to trial, for his proposition respecting 
the crown of gold decreed to Demosthenes. He was born 397 B. C. 

ATHENIAN PATRIOTISM. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

1 The Athenians never were known to live con* 
tented in a slavish, though secure obedience to unjust 
and arbitrary power. No: Our whole history is a 
series of gallant contests for preeminence : the whole 

Eeriod of our national existence has been spent in 
raving dangers, for the sake of glory and renown. 

i 2. And so highly do you esteem such conduct, as 

characteristic of the Athenian spirit, that those of 
your ancestors who were most eminent for it, are ever 
the most favorite objects of your praise. And with 
reason : for, who can reflect without astonishment, on 
the magnanimity of those men who resigned their 
lands, gave up their city, and embarked in their ships, 
rather than live at the bidding of a stranger ? 

i 3. The Athenians of that day looked out for no 

speaker, no general, to procure them a state of easy 
slavery. They had the spirit to reject even life, unless 
they were allowed to enjoy that life in freedom. For 
it was a principle fixed deeply in every breast, that 
man was not born to his parents only, but to his country. 

, 4. And mark the distinction. lie who regards 

,j himself as born only to his parents, waits in passive 

\> submission for the hour of his natural dissolution. 

* • He who considers that he is the child of his country, 

also, volunteers to meet death rather than behold that 

£ country reduced to vassalage ; and thinks those insults 

and disgraces which he must endure, in a state en- 
slaved, much more terrible than death. 
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5. Should I attempt to assert that it was I who in- 
spired you with sentiments worthy of your ancestors, 
I should meet the just resentment of every hearer. 
No : it is my point to show that such sentiments are 
properly your own ; that they were the sentiments of 
your country long before my day. I claim but my 
share of merit in having acted on such principles in 
every part of my administration. 

6. He, then, who condemns every part of my ad- 
ministration, — he who directs you to treat me with 
severity, as one who has involved the State in terrors 
and dangers, — while he labors to deprive me of pres- 
ent honor, robs you of the applause of all posterity. 
fTir, if you now pronounce, that, as my public conduct 
has not been right, 'Ctesiphon must stand condemned, 
it must be thought that you yourselves have acted 
wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune. 

7. But it can not be ! No : my countrymen, it can 
not be that you have acted wrong in encountering 
danger bravely for the liberty and safety of all Greece. 
Not I affirm it by the spirits of our sires, who rushed 
upon destruction at Marathon I — by those who stood 
arrayed at 'Tlauea ! — by those who fought the sea-fight 
at 'Salamis! — by the men of 4 Artemisium! — by the 
others, so many and so brave, who now rest in our 
public sepulohers ! — all of whom their country judged 
worthy of the same honor ; all, I say, 6 JEschines ; not 
those only who prevailed, not those only wKo were 
victorious. And with reason. What was the part of 
gallant men, they all performed. Their success was 
such as the Supreme Ruler of the world dispensed to 
each. 

Questions. — 1. How are the Athenians described in the first focj 
paragraphs ? 2. What is said of him who is born only to his pa 
rents f 3. Of him who considers himself as the child of his couh 
try If 4. What merit docs Demosthenes claim in the 5th paragraph! 
6. What does the orator say of the man who condemns every part 
of his administration f 6. What is said of the position of Ctesi- 
phou ? 7. What does he affirm in the 7th paragraph I S. By what 
*"— * e make the affirmation I 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Cho' eal, belonging to, or composing a 
choir. 2. Sym pbo nibs, a consonance ; harmony of sounds. 8. Ex- 
tol', elevate in praises ; magnify. 4. Prime, the first part of the 
day ; the dawn. 5. Cir' olet, little circle, or orb. 6. O' bi est, 
rising. 1. Mrs' no, mysterious ; intricate. 8. Qua tek' hi o», four; 
In fourfold union. 9. Mux/ n poem, haying many forms or shapes. 
10. Vo' gal, having a voice. 11. Bora' te ous, liberal ;.kind. 

MORNING HYMN. 

* MZLTOX. 

1. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ! Thyself how wondrous, then ! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens, 

T} us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

-Angels ! for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in heaven : 

On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol, 

Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end t 

2. Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st.the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'sfc 
Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fliest 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song ; resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

8. Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Wfcurejs womb, that in quaternion run, 
Perpetual Circle, multiform, and mk, 
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Anil nourish all things ; let your ceaseless < 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world's great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers ; 
Rising t>r falling, still advance His praise. 

I. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pinoo. 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ! ye birds 
That, singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise 

5. Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness, if I be silent, morn- or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good : and, if the sight 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark ! 

QusvnoMB.— 1. What address to the Almighty forms the opening 
of this piece f 2. What beings are called upon to join in extolling 
Him f 8. What is here meant by " Fairest of Stars*? Am. Venus: 
the most brilliant of all the planets. 4. What is alluded to in the 
words, — "Last in the train of night, if better thou belong not to 
the dawn"! Am. The allusion is to the alternate appearance of 
VenuB in the morning and evening, whence she has been called the 
morning and the evening star* 5. What are the " five other wander- 
ing fires" referred to f An*. Mercury, the Earth, Mara, Jupiter, 
aud Saturn ; which, with those previously mentioned, were all that 
had been discovered in Milton's time. 6. What is alluded to in the 
woris, — "In mystic dance not without song"? Am. The allusion 
probably is to the celebrated theory of Pythagoras, the Grecian 
philosopher, who supposed, that the heavenly bodies were con- 
stantly eu gaged in performing a sort of choral dance around the 
central fire. He, moreover, imagined them to pursue their course 
according to certain notes produced by their own harmonious ar- 
rangement and movement ; whence the phrase. " the rmair of the 
•p/iere*. n J 
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LESSON CLXXII. 

Sphx and Define. — 1. Vie, to compare ; to compete with. 8. 
Har' ea tive, story ; history. 8. Dig ta' ted, suggested; composed. 
4 Mt thol' o gy, a system of fables and fabulous doctrines respect- 
ing the deities of heathen nations. 5.- Ma te' bj al ism, the opinion 
of those who maintain that the soul of man is not a spiritual sub- 
stance distinct from matter, bnt that it is the result or effect of the 
organization of matter in the body. 6. Il los' tea tea, made ap- 
parent 1. I dol' a try, the worship of idols or images. 8. Teaks- 
Form a' won, change. 9. Dis sex i na' tion; act of diffusing. 10. Su- 
per nat' u bai* superior ; extraordinary. 

* 1. Ho' XE&, a celebrated Greek poet, who flourished about 900 
before Christ. His most celebrated work is called the Iliad. 

2. Ju' ho, a celebrated goddess, who is represented as the wife of 
Jupiter. 

8. Di a'na, the goddess of hunting. She is represented as a 
strong active maiden : bearing on her shoulders a quiver, and in her 
hand a bow or hunting spear. 

4. Low or* nub, a celebrated Greek critic, who flourished in the 
middle of the 3d century, and was beheaded by the emperor 
Aurelian, A. D. 278. 
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THE BIBLE ACT) THE ILIAD. 

FRANCE WAY 

1. But considered simply as an intellectual produc- 
tion, who will compare the poems of Corner with the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament? 
Where in the Jliad shall we find simplicity and pathos 
which shall vie with the narrative of Moses, or max- 
ims of conduct to equal in wisdom the Proverbs of 
Solomon, or sublimity which does not fade away be- 
fore the conceptions of Job, or David, of Isaiah, or 
St. John? 

2. But I can not pursue this comparison. I feel 
that it is doing wrong to the mind that dictated the 
Iliad, and to those other mighty intellects on whom 
the light of the holv oracles never shined. Who that 
has read his poem has not observed how he strove in 
vain to give dignity to the mythology of his time? 
Who has not seen how the religion of his country, 
unahtaA^giDport the flight of his imagination, sunk 
po^^^^^Hneath him 7 It is the unseen world, 
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where the master spirits of our race breathe freely, 
and are at home ; and it is monrnfu^to behold the 
intellect of Homer, striving to free itself from the 
conceptions of materialism, and then sinking down in 
hopeless despair, to weave idle tales about Jupiter 
and 'Juno, Apollo and 'Diana. 

8. Bat the difficulties under which he labored are 
abundantly illustrated by the fact, that the light which 
he poured upon the human intellect, taught other ages 
how un worthy was the religion of his day, of the man 
who was compelled to use it " It seems to me," says 
'Longinus, " that Homer, when he describes dissensions, 
jealousies, tears, imprisonments, and other afflictions 
to his deities, hath, as much as was in his power, made 
the men of the Iliad gods, and the gods men. To 
men, when afflicted, death is the termination of evils ; 
but he hath made not only the nature, but the miser- 
ies, of the gods eternal" 
4. J^ then; so great results have flowed from this 
e effort of a single mind, what may we not expect 
m the combined efforts of several, at least his equals 
power over the human heart ? If that one genius, 
though groping in the thick darkness of absurd idol- 
atry, wrougnt so glorious a transformation in the cha- 
racter of ms countrymen, what may we not look for, 
from the dissemination of those writings, on whose 
authors was poured the full splendor of eternal truth? 
If unassisted human nature, spell-bound by a childish 
mythology, have done so much, what may we not 
hope for, from the supernatural efforts of pre-eminent 
genius, which spake as it was moved by the Holy 
Ghost? 

Qtmnom. — 1. With what inquiry does this piece begin I 2. 
What is the next inquiry f 3. To what did Homer strive in vain 
to give dignity f 4. What is it mournful to behold? 6. Hour are 
the difficulties under which he labored illustrated? 6. What quo- 
tation from Lonirinusf 
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Maestoso. 
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1. Press on-wan!, t» wis - er Than sit - ting a - side, And dreaming and 

2. With eye ev - er open, A tongue that's not dumb, And heart that will 

3. The spur - it of an - gels Is ac - tive, I know, As bigh-er and 
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sigh-ing, And waiting the tide : 
ner-er To sor - row succumb, 
bigh-er In glo - ry they go ; 



In lhVs earnest bat - tie, They 
We'll battle and conquer, Thougl 
M ethinks on bright pinions ~ 
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on - ly prevail, Who dai-ty march onward, Andm 
thousands assail, How strong and how mighty, 
heaven they sail, To cheer and encourage, Who 
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Then onward, keep pushing, 
And press on your way, 

Unheeding the envious 
Who would you betray ; 

All obstacles vanish, 
All enemi es quail, 

In j^^l^^Lwisdom, 




In life's rosy morning, 

In manhood's firm pride 
Let this be the motto, 

Our footsteps to guide 
In storm and in sunshine, 

Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 

And never say mil. 
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Allegiette. 
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1. Spring to coming ! Spring to coming, With its buds and ro-ey flowers 
t. Spring is coming ! Spring to coming, With its sweetly hamming bees 
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Spring to owning ! Spring to coming; With its Ufa— awakening showers. 
Spring to coming ! Spring to coming, With its dews and balmy breeze. 
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Then the earth will cease its sadness, Loosed from winter's icy chain: 
O, the birds with music greeting, Then will pour a welcome strain, 
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Na-ture's pulse will beat with gladness, A* it smiles from LJ1 and plain. 
And the heart with rap - ture beating, Echo back the song a - gain. 
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INVITATIOH TO T3E COUNTRY. 

Words by O. W. SANDBHS. B. A. RUSSELL. 




1. Come where shady groves are ringing Music sweet from all the trees^* 
S. Come where streams are gently flowing, Softly murm'ring thro' the vales-, 
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Where the merry birds are singing, And the sweetest flowers are flinging 
Where the gentle zephyr's blowing, tnd the waving grain is grow-ing 
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Ail their fragrance to the breo«» f All their fragrance to the breeae. 
On the hills, and in the daJ On the hills, and in the dales. 
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Come, where Nature— lofty soaring. 

Spreads her canvas broad and higl 
Where the waterfall is pouring, 
And *he cataract is roaring 

Loud matmta» to the sky. 
> the sky 




Come where friendship's deirest 1 
ures, 

Love and happiness, abound ; 
Where the sweetest, purest pleasraes, 
Are enjoyed in fullest measures, 

Smiling sweetly all around. 
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I LOVE THE WEST. 
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1. I love the west, the gallant west, With its bright and sunny stream • 
fl, I love the west, the mighty west, With its wild and shady glens, 
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The land of the brave, the land of the free, The land of my childhood's 
'Tis there the dash-ing wa - ter - fall Ma - jes - tic beau-ty 
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ms, The land of my childhood's dreams. 
■ nds, Ma - jes - tic beau-ty lends. 
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I love the west, the glorious west, 
With its rivers old iind grand,— 

Its silvery lakes whici proudly bear 
The freight of many a land. 

4. 

I love the west, the beauteous west, 
With its prairies broad and free ; 

The heart with purest rapture swells, 
As we gaze on the flowery lea. 



5. 

I love the west, the sunny west, 

With Its green hills, and its flo vers 
Its verdant plains, and smiling groves 

Where the wild vine weaves its bow 
Cera 
6. 
I love the west, the far off west ; 

For my home and heart are there ; 
May Heaven's blessings onj' 

Is my humble, i ' ' 
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